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Do., 
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Do 

Omagh Cirouit, 
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Do., 
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Do 
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and Laundry Work. 
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Hiss Austin, 

Organizer of Kindergarten 
Instruction. 

Kindorgarton 
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C. B. McElwee, 

Organizing Inspector of 
Drawing. 

Instruction in Drawing, 
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^ 1. F. Marohant, 

Organizing Inspector of 
Musioal Instruction. 

Musioal Instruction, . . 

193 
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The Commissioners desire it to be distinctly understood that th 
not hold themselves responsible for the opinions expressed 
Reports, nor do they feel called upon to adopt any suggestions thev ^ 
contain. 5 oay 

GENERAL REPORT ON THE TRAINING COLLEGES 
SESSION 1911-12. 


Messes. J. J. Hynes, M.A., and J. McNeill, B.A. 

The work of the past session was characterised, in general by 
the usual earnestness on the part of the teaching staffs and bv 
the customary steadiness and application on the part of the 
students. But the results at the July examinations were not 
quite as satisfactory as in 1911. To take the case of students in 
their final year, 97'3 per cent, passed in 1911, and 35'9 per cent 
were placed in Pirst Division, whereas this year the correspond’ 
mg percentages are 94’3 and 29'3. As regards the First Tear 
students the percentage of passes is slightly larger, but of passes 
m First, Division lower. The following are the precise figures 


1911, 

1912, 


Passes, 
(per cent.) 

96T 

96-5 


Passes in 1st Dmiion. 
(per cent.) 

37-8 

30-3 


m?? 6 conc ® ons examination were the same, except that in 
1 j grammar was omitted from the programme for senior 
and penmanship and spelling from the programme for junior! 
s udents. I he latter being subjects in which candidates generally 
score high, their exclusion probably had the effect of lowering the 
total scores, and reducing the number of passes in Eirst Division. 

in Practice of Teaching, -which may be regarded as a crucial 
test oi a candidate’s intelligence, resource, and general aptitude 
or the office of teacher, the students, especially those in their 
nnai year, on the whole, acquitted themselves very creditably. An 
innovation m the mode of examining was introduced this vear, 
w nc was viewed by candidates at first with some apprehension. 

applied to senior students only. Instead of submitting 
specia y prepared notes of three lessons chosen by themselves, 
r om which the Examiner selected one lesson, they were required 

0 sii tmt their own notes of at least thirty lessons' actually taught 
J +i, em ln . i , 1 ractising Schools during the session, and anyone 

01 these might be taken as the test. The elaborate notes they 
+ 1 ? 6 i ' ,:n . P^ evious years had a tendency to produce mechanical 

aenng, ioi as a rule, the students tried to commit these to 
lory, and then adhered blindly to them. Under the new 
sys .em, such memorising would be impossible, as the range of 
suhjects is so wide. The result is that the students are thrown 
„„„„ mil OWI !. resour ces, and display more originality, and 
more skill and readiness in dealing with such difficulties as often 
airass a young teacher; for instance, when he receives an 
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t answer, or one that he was not counting on. The 
incorrec pronounced a success, and the general impression 

espenni ^ t]ie same system of testing should be applied 
iee ?“L to all classes of King’s Scholars, senior and junior. 

111 The King’s Scholarship Entrance Fee Fund of 1911 was 
t ) ip navment of £10 prizes to the 68 best answerers 
■ tractive of College) amongst the King’s Scholars in their 
vear who attended the July Examinations. It was an 
fl -nected reward, and the successful candidates must have re- 
U M their prizes somewhat in the light of treasure trove. A 
disnaritv is noticeable in the number of prizes won by 
“ a different Colleges. The smallest Colleges, those licensed for 
00 students only, did the best. This year, the fund accruing in 
the same way will he considerably smaller m consequence of a 
further reduction in the numbers attending the King’s Scholar- 
Tin Examination. It may be well to consider whether some of 
that money could not be expended with advantage m paying the 
University fees for students admitted to a third year m training, 
(refusal which has been received from the Treasury, to make a 
Brant for’ the payment of such fees seems likely to check the 
development of 'this very useful scheme, which proposed an 
additional year’s training for students of superior promise. A 
contribution from the fund in question would help to tide us over 
the difficulty. The balance might, if thought desirable, be 
devoted to prizes for the inter-College Competition. 

There are two causes which may account for the falling off in 
the numbers attending the King’s Scholarship Examination. 
The introduction of an entrance fee reduced the number of can- 
didates in 1911, and is still operating in the same way. It 
excluded a lot of unpromising material in the shape of persons 
who come m merely to try their 1 tick or to familiarise themselves 
with the style of the questions, etc., and then utilise their ex- 
perience for the purpose alone of scoring. The promulgation in 
the Code of 1911-12 of the regulation restricting the number of 
chances to two has had a similar effect. Obviously, it may have 
debarred a certain proportion, who had made two attempts, but 
cautious candidates, who had tried only once, probably remained 
out a year with a view to making further preparation. Notwith- 
standing these influences, the total number of those (of all creeds) 
who passed the King’s Scholarship Examination of 1912 is in 
excess, in the case of men, as well as of women, of the number 
of vacancies to be filled in the Training Colleges. Of course, 
twenty per cent, of these vacant places must be reserved for 
teachers, if they are forthcoming, and if they satisfy the prescribed 
conditions as to age, etc. However, two of the Colleges, owing 
to one circumstance or another, find it hard to obtain their full 
complement of students. It is to be regretted that so far neither 
of these Colleges has taken steps to make up for this deficiency 
by availing itself of the power granted by Kule 162 (c) of 
admitting students to a third year of training. 

Two other Colleges (De la Salle and St. Patrick’s) are taking 
active steps to give effect to the provisions of that rule. The 
authorities of the former have provided a hostel in Dublin, have 
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submitted an elaborate scheme for the proper training of n- ’ 
Year Students, which scheme has been approved by the Boari 
and have submitted the names of a large number of promh' r 
candidates, who desire to be admitted. Probably similar Ji' 
will soon be taken by all the other Colleges. 1 iL 

As has already been pointed out more than once, the examin 
tion test alone, as a proof of a candidate’s fitness for trainuw 
not always reliable. An interview is indispensable, if 
essential qualifications as appearance, manner, style of ' speakiw 
are not to be entirely ignored. In some of the Colleges effort?' \ 

more or less successful, have been made to meet the b difficulty’ j 

and in one at least for a year or so every candidate was inter' ■ 
viewed. The practice has been discontinued recently on the 
ground of expense. To other Colleges preparatory schools are 
attached, and these afford opportunities of studying" the 
characters, etc., of the aspirants to training. If an effective 
system of interviewing were introduced, considerable disappoint- 
ment, and much waste of public money, might be avoided by the 
rejection of candidates who now gain admission, but who, owing 
to some defect in physique, manner, utterance, etc., are u’nsuited 
for the office of teacher. 

A well selected library of general literature, to which additions 
are regularly made, and to which the students have reasonable 
access, should be considered a sine qda non in every training col- 
lege. Some of our Colleges are admirably equipped in’ this 
respect. Others, two at least, are poorly provided. 

Debating Societies for the students are also of great value. In 
one College (St. Mary’s), where such a society has been in opera- 
tion for some years, its beneficial effect is very noticeable. The 
students there show more than ordinary facility in expressing 
themselves. Their readiness and resource have, too, been yen 
much improved. A debating society will be started this year in 
St. Patrick’s College. 

Swedish Drill has been taken up in all of the Colleges, though 
with very varying results. In most of the Colleges the work in 
this department was good, and in some excellent. Progress was 
retarded in two by exceptional circumstances — in one by want of 
adequate accommodation for physical exercises, and in the other 
by the want of a properly trained instructor. In the latter case 
a fully qualified teacher will be engaged immediately. 

One hundred and fifty-four senior students have been awarded 
certificates of competency in Irish ; U in French; 12 in Latin; 

186 in Instrumental M'nsic. 

It is proposed to introduce into the Colleges for men a system 
of practical instruction in Horticulture. The Principals have 
expressed approval, but they think that, if this addition be made 
to the programme, some of the existing requirements must be 
struck out, as the curriculum already is very heavily weighted. 
The usual Tables. (A., B., and C.) containing statistics concern- 
ing the students in training and giving an abstract of the results 
of the Easter and July examinations are appended. 
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KING’S SCHOLARS IN TRAINING, 1911-12. 
Table A. 


Number of Students in the several Training Colleges at the commencement of the 
Session and at its close, and the number of those who passed the examination. 


— — ■ 

j 


First Year Students. 

Final Year Students. 1 


Number at 

Number at 






commencement 

close of 






of Session. 

Session. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 




Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Harlborough-street — 

Men, 

125 

125* 

68 

63 

56 

47 


165 

165 (a) 

46 

44 

119 

112 

Women, Extern, . . 

23 

22 (a) 

17 

14 

5 

4 

St. Patrick's 

165 

162 

78 

75 

84 

80 

Our Lady of Mercy, 

200 

198 

111 

110 

17 

87 

86 j 


40 

39 

21 

18 

17 

Women, 

95 

l>5 

37 

36 

; 68 

54 

De La Salle, 

200 

195* 

97 

96 

97 

89 

St. Mary’s, 

Mary Immaculate, . . 

100 

99 

51 

51 

48 

47 

100 

98 

45 

15 

53 

| 53 


*1 absent from Examination. 


>a) One woman left the intern class in March, 1912, and was replaced by an extern. One extern left 
at' ' Christmas, 1911, and one was re-admitted in January, 1912, to complete a previously interrupted 
£rst year of training. 


Table B. 

JULY EXAMINATION, 1912. 
Results of Examination of King’s Scholars. 
FINAL YEAR. 



Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Per cent. 

Number passed in 1st Division, 

58 

125 

183 

29*3 

Do., do., 2nd do. 

114 

186 

300 

48-0 

Do., do., 3i*d do., 

61 

45 

106 

17-0 

Total number Passed, 

238 

356 

589 

94-3 

Do., Failed, 

20 

14 

34 

54 

Number disallowed, 

2 

~ 

2 

0-8 
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FIRST YEAR. 


- 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Percental 

Number passed in 1st Division, 

73 

100 

173 

30-3 

Do., do., 2nd do., 

133 

175 

308 

53-9 

Do., do., 3rd do., 

45 

25 

70 

123 

Total number Passed, 

251 

300 

551 

96-5 

Do., Failed, 

13 

7 

20 

3-5 


Table C, 

King’s Scholarship Examination, 19U and 1912 


Results. 

Year 1911. 

Year 1912. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

First Division, 

Second Division, 

Third Division, 

Number of Intermediate Students 
passed. 

Special Candidate — Passed in 
Drawing. 

Total number of Passes, . . 
Number failed, . . 

Number disallowed, ] ’ 

Number who did not com- 
plete examination. 

48* 

192* 

176 

26 

156* 

684* 

459 

36 

_ 

40 

133 

77 

19 

1 

91 

476 

286 

41 

442 

113 

1,335 

370 

2 

270 

206 

2 

894 

698 

4 

Total, 

555 

1,707 

477 

1,596 

raised conXaMy.^' 06114 " 86 ° f PaS86S ‘° 

qualify for 

these two divisions was 


MARLBOROUGH STREET COLLEGE. 

exSrcompris?ng^ Pened ’ ^ Were ° n rolls 313 students (23 


First year, 
Second year, 


The following are the numbers 
nation at the close of session : 


Men. 

Women. 

69 

63 

56 

125 

attended 

the July Exami- 


First year, 
Second year, 


Men. 

Women. 

68 

63 

56 

124 
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The new admissions (G9 men and 63 women) included 

Meu. Women. 

Principal Teachers, •- ® 1 

Assistant Teachers, 


J. A. Mistresses, 
Ex-Pupil Teachers, 
Ex-Monitors , 


4 

11 


18 

3 

9 

18 


There were amongst them, one graduate, tour undergraduates, 
a aiovpn p-x -Intermediate students. 

“save for a few minor changes (two new Training Assistants 
appointed) the teaching staff is the same as at the date of the 
Sis report No improvement worth noting has been made in 
Fhe buildings. The defects then pointed out in the women s resi- 
“ including the want, of cloak room accommodation, of a 
drying room, and of a kitchen for instruction in cookery etc still 
The urgently needed improvement m the Practising 
Schools (the partitioning of the Boys’ main room) lias not yet 
effected. We are, however, informed that it will be carried 
out during the next Christmas holidays. It is much to be. re- 
vetted that it was not finished before the opening of the session, 
fo that full benefit might have been derived from the alteration. 

The health of the students was, on the whole, good, and order 
and discipline were well maintained. , .. 

Mr Tibbs, Senior Inspector, reports very favourably on the 
development in Swedish Drill. The Instructors, Mr. Warnock 
and Miss Miller are enthusiasts in this branch, and they have 
imbued the students with the same spirit. 

Considerable progress has' been made in the very necessary 
work of planting and beautifying the grounds of Marlborough 
Hall. It is being done under the supervision of Mr. Warnock, 
who displays great taste and judgment in the matter. 

ST. PATRICK’S COLLEGE. 

The Reverend P. Byrne, LL.D. , who presided over this College 
since its foundation, has resigned the Prineipalsliip. lo his 
sound judgment and fostering care the great success of the insti- 
tution was largely due. He piloted it, skilfully through the 
difficulties that attended its early days, and he may lawfully pride 
himself on the flourishing condition in which he has le.lt it. tie 
carries with him into his well-earned retirement the sincere 
esteem of all who had an opportunity of realising the. admirable 
character of the work which he performed. His successor, the 
(Reverend J. Flynn, brings to his new duties long and valuable 
nsxperienee in teaching and in training , marked energy , and grea 
breadth of view. The College will not retrograde under his 

charge. . , , 

The session commenced with the full complement ot studen s 
181 juniors and 84 seniors — 165), of whom 78 juniors and 84 
teniors were able to persevere to the close and present themselves 
wtthe July examinations. Three junior students had to leave the 
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College owing to illness, but may be able to resume training laf 
The new admissions included : — ° iler - 

11 Assistant Teachers; 

1 Ex-Pupil Teacher; 

27 Ex-Monitors. 


Amongst them were at least 7 undergraduates and 24 « 
Intermediate students. ev 

Owing to very trying weather experienced before Easter an 
outbreak of influenza occurred, and it was considered expedient 
to send the students home a week or ten days before the us 1 
time. This was a serious interruption of studies and happened 
at a very critical period of the year. It is creditable to the teach- 
ing staff that, in spite of so adverse a circumstance they were 
able to bring their classes up to a high standard of proficiency 

Mr. Tibbs, Senior Inspector, who inspected the classes in 
Physical Training, reports that a very great improvement W 
been effected. The Swedish System of Drill has bCKfcS 
adopted. The students themselves are not merely drilled W 
they are trained to give lessons in drill. 


ST. MARY’S TRAINING COLLEGE. 

One hundred students (52 junior and 48 senior) were in reei 
dence, when the session commenced. One junior student had to 
withdraw from training on account of ill-health. The balance 
(9J students) attended the examination at the close of the year 
Amongst those admitted for the first time in 1911 were 

10 Assistant Teachers ; 

1 J unior Assistant Mistress ; 

6 Ex-Pupil Teachers ; 

28 Ex-Monitors. 

An Assistant Professor of Instrumental Music has been ap- 
pointed, but otherwise the teaching staff continues the same. 

The record of the session, as regards the general health of the 
students and their conduct lias, as usual, been very satisfactory. 

There were no failures in the Practice of Teaching tests, and 
an exceptionally large proportion of the students in their final 
year were awarded ' Excellent ” in this branch. The want of 
adequate Practising School accommodation still seriously hampers 
the work of the Mistress of Method. 

of T P h > 7 sical training is well planned and admirably 
°. ut ' Its , beneficial effect on the deportment of the 
v/i+nt V6r ^ °^ vlcms - Mr. Tibbs, Senior Inspector, who 
witnessed the exercises, reports very favourably on what is being 

Robertson COmmends hi g hl y the Ml instructress, Miss 
foi^eio' prizes™ 8 7617 sucoessful in the Inter-College Competition 
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MARY IMMACULATE COLLEGE. 


rnl i e ge is perfectly equipped and admirably kept. 

- ts receive an excellent training in habits of neatness 


The 

and 


i H reC eiVe ailA CAUOnvuu Q ~ - — 

rfudenib i , ical training is well looked after, and this bears 
• a healthy appearance and graceful deportment. 

^The test lessons in Methods of Teaching were of the usual 

rliv satisfactory character. The girls who leave this College 
lugui} oo .• J fnr 


it thoroughly fitted for the duties of teacher, and there is a 
i demand for their services. 

College Register shows that the Professors accurately 
timate the capacity of each student, give credit where due, and 
a« on the alert to remedy any. fault . 

u the close of the annual inspection , a concert and scenes 
(mm “ 4s you like it ” were given by the students. This enter- 
tainment was most successful and highly creditable to all con- 

W Thit 0 o u e ge was very successful in the Inter-College Com- 
petition. 

OUR LADY OF MERCY COLLEGE. 


The College is licensed for 200 students, and had every place 
tilled when the session commenced. Of these 198 attended the 
July examination, 1912. Much credit is due to the teaching 
<taff for the small number (only 2) who failed. At the practical 
tests in teaching, too, the students acquitted themselves well- 
securing 5 “ Excellents,” 2 “Very Goods,” and 43 “ Goods.” 
There was only one failure (a junior). 

Miss Mary T. Stack was appointed Professor of Laundry 
Work, and Miss Kathleen O’Sullivan of Cookery. These are the 
only changes that have been made in the teaching staff, except 
the" resignation of Miss Annie Connolly, who has been appointed 
an Assistant Organiser of Kindergarten under the National Board. 

Swedish Drill was not extensively practised, but will be more 
completely adopted in the coming session. A special instructress, 
fully qualified, will be appointed. 

The health of the students was very good and their conduct, as 
usual, was exemplary. 


THE CHURCH OF IRELAND COLLEGE. 

The session was opened with 135 students (40 men and 95 
women) on rolls. One man left before the ensuing July exami- 
nations, which were attended by the remaining 134, who in 
general acquitted themselves well. 

There was only one failure (a junior) in Practice of Teaching, 
and the senior students obtained 4 “Excellents,” 3 “Very 
Goods,” and 18 “ Goods.” This is a creditable record. 

Swedish Drill has been introduced. The space available for 
drill exercises is too limited, but, notwithstanding this drawback, 
physical training is being carefully attended to. 
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The health of the students was good. Their conduct t 
very satisfactory. 1 100 ’ 

This College has excellent Practising Schools attached - ■ 
equipped with a very fine library, of which the student,’ ™ * 
suitable times avail themselves. can a ‘ 

Miss Elizabeth Tuckey, B.A., has replaced Miss LlovdP 
as Lady Superintendent. No other change was made in the S 
Miss Lloyd Evans rendered very valuable service inti i 
during her connection with the Church of Ireland College “ 


DE LA SALLE COLLEGE. 

A successful session was brought to a close at the July eq- 
uations, which were attended by 194 students (97 seniors and T 
juniors) out of 200 who were on the rolls at the opening of tC 
course. Six, from one cause or another, were unable to rnesm 
themselves. The number of those who failed was inconsiderable 
The Practice of Teaching tests showed improvement as compare! 
with the previous year, and there was much evidence of wel 
trained powers of observation in the criticisms of the student. 
Progress in this branch is much facilitated by the fine practising 
schools that are attached, and by the well-planned Criticism Hall 
recently provided. 

The record of the session, as regards the health and conduct of 
the students, was satisfactory. 

Much attention was paid to. Physical Training. \n elaborate 
series of drill exercises (Swedish included) were gone through in 
a most creditable manner, to the accompaniment of music (pipe, 
violins, and concertinas) supplied by the students themselves’ 
lhe pipe playing was particularly good. 

The study of Irish is receiving marked attention. Forty-seven 
students were presented in it, and thirty-three were awarded cer- 
tificates of competency to teach it. 


J. J. HYNES,' 
'NEILL, , 


J. M 


Chief Inspectors. 


5th September, 1912. 
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Waterfoed, 

July, 1912. 

Gextlemen, 

Ibe» to submit a Report on the schools of the Waterford 
Circuit. 

Circuit, and School Accommodation. 

The inspection area remains the same as it was in 1910. One 
J. g C h 0 ol has been opened, Mounamean in the Eallymacart 
wish near Dungarvan. The building of this school was under- 
alien ’some years ago, but given up owing to local difficulties. 
The additional accommodation was required as many pupils had 
excessively long distances to walk to existing schools. One 
'ehool Lisdowney, Co. Kilkenny, has been reopened. Amalga- 
mation has taken place in Brownstown, Clinstown, and Ringville 
h Co Kilkenny. In these cases adjoining boys’ and girls’ 
ivhools came under the rule requiring amalgamation under certain 
conditions of attendance. Two schools, Ballyeonra, Co. Kil- 
kennv, and Cloydah, Co. Carlow, have had grants withdrawn as 
the attendance had declined. New houses have been provided for 
Church Clara, Goresbridge Convent, IJrlingford Boys’ and Girls’ 
schools, Thomastown Convent, and Ivilmacow Convent, all in 
Co. Kilkenny; and for Tullow Monastery, Co. Carlow. Four 
of the houses have special rooms for cookery and science. 

The new buildings at Urlingford are admirably adapted for 
school purposes. The manager, Rev. W. O’ Farrell, P..P., took 
the greatest interest in the providing of proper accommodation, 
which was urgently needed ; and his zeal and knowledge have 
proved most valuable to the locality. Tlie buildings at_ Thomas- 
torn have supplied excellent accommodation. In this case a 
difficulty arose as to the position of the house relative to the road, 
and the aspect. The matter was satisfactorily arranged. In all 
cases in which there is a contest between aspect and symmetry 
it is to be hoped that the former will prevail. The house at 
Church Clara replaced a hovel with a mud floor. It is to be re- 
gretted that the plans of the smaller bonnes do not provide more 
space. The margin for fluctuations of attendance is very small, 
and with the liberal supply of desks of the. dual type, which take 
op more room than the old long desks, there is considerable in- 
convenience. 

Many applications for building grants have been sanctioned, 
and others are under consideration. It was unfortunately neces- 
sary to get strong official pressure to hear on the managers in 
some cases in order to have a move made. 

There is overcrowding in some of the schools ; and in at least 
txo the managers have been required to take steps to reduce the 
attendance. 
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School Equipment. 


Renewal and improvement of the desks have m-ocM^j , . . 
well ; but there is still opportunity for the inspectors’ ■ 
persuasion. School concerts have been used to raise the R 
needed for the schools, and have been very successful & 
entertainments have the additional advantage of affordin' 1 a 
parents of the pupils an opportunity of seeing the school™ ■ 
which they have a common interest, and of seeing 
the training given to their children. B t hing o: 

There is often difficulty in getting the small amount of mone- 
required for a supply of kindergarten material. Still in tWi 
the appeal succeeds ; and it would be ungracious to fail to acb™ 
ledge the help given by managers who have many demand, ™ 
their purses. J 0Q 

During the last school year I saw no schoolroom that was no' 
fairly well kept. Mr. Bartley, whose work lies in Countv ra 
kenny and County Carlow, speaks of the marked improvement l 
the state of the rooms in the last few years. I have noted l 
very creditable condition in the matters of cleanliness and taste 
m the following schools arranged by counties Co. Wexford- 
Danescastle Girls’ and Boys’ ; Grange (Bannow). Co. Water- 
“ rd ~E assa g e East Girls’ ; Dunmore East ; Eaithlegg Girls' 
Co. Kilkenny— Ballyfoyle Girls’ ; Gowran Girls’ ; Foulkstom- 
Thornback ; Dunmore. Co. Carlow— Kilbranish ; Ballon Girls’ • 
Ballmkillen Girls ; Borns Girls’. This list is by no means ex- 
haustive. It contains no school not seen by me in the last 
twelvemonths ; and if there are schools omitted that deserve a 
high place m such a roll I wish their teachers to set down their 
exclusion to other causes than want of merit in them or want 
ot appreciation in me. 


The school premises, if they do not keep pace with the rooms 
m the race of progress, are not lagging. Garden flowers have 
ousted weeds and covered bare spots in a good manv cases. A 
very attractive flower garden has been made on the large plot 
common to Ballyragget Boys’ and Convent schools. At Butlers- 
town, near Waterford, an unsightly hollow along the school wall 
nas been filled with considerable carting and labour, and is now a 
very attractive mixed border. The teachers and manager deserve 
much piaise for their willing efforts. 

i\/r A u ?°o e J' b ? rder has been Provided for the Waterford Girls' 
t each era ™°°’ “ much appreciated by the pupils and 

The primary object in these cases is to encourage a taste for 
owers, and to make the school premises attractive ; but a con- 
siderable knowledge of plant names and of cultivation is gained 
without much formal teaching. 

The inspectors had not much to find fault with in the heating 
or tne schools during last winter. There are always schools that 
commence heating too late and give up fires too soon— dates 
la um r a an comm011 sen se determining their inaction. 

e floors are washed, but not, as a rule, often enough. 
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us6 of sawdust and Jeyes’ fluid in the sweeping of the 
, which has been recently recommended, is rare. It will 
^ yj 6 town schools to adopt the practice, but in 
° e ntrv places the inspectors will have a good deal to do to induce 
Iv managers to take action. The question is one that could be 
mfitably considered by managers’ associations. The. use of 
disinfectants in the convent schools and other large schools, has 
been common for a long time. 

The outoffiees are having move attention than they had m past 
ears In previous general reports I urged the regular use of 
irv earth and suggested the desirability of a circular to managers 
dealing with the matter. In dealing with this important question 
in his "daily work an individual inspector is single-handed against 
a host if he has not official support. 

In the vested schoolliouses one often finds that the windows 
remain closed for want of attention to the cords. Once broken 
there is difficulty in getting, locally, suitable cord, and many win- 
dows are left permanently closed. No doubt care in the opening 
and constant attention would keep the present type of window 
in working condition ; but it is worth considering whether the 
defects that have been established for years are not serious enough 
to justify a change of plan. 

Teachers. 

About 77 per cent, of the certificated teachers have been 
trained. A good many of them are progressive. We find 
modern books on desks and shelves. Irish and Nature Know- 
ledge appear to be the chief subjects of study at present, the 
latter chiefly among women. The technical schools are used to 
a moderate extent by those within easy reach of the county 
towns. 

There has been progress in the schools according to the judg- 
ments of the inspectors concerned. This implies that sugges- 
tions have been carried out and defects removed. Preparation 
and planning of work vary very much in amount and effective- 
ness. The aim and scope of the instruction to be given in His- 
tory and Geography are seldom clearly seen, and the work in 
class lacks interest from want of lull reading on the teachers’ 
part. Some marked exceptions in the treatment of both these 
subjects came under my notice recently. Largo text-hooks on 
history had evidently been consulted; and in other schools the 
more rational and interesting lesson in geography had been the 
result of a study of one of the best text-books on the subject. 

The small amount of time available for most of the branches 
is one of the strongest grounds for concentration and systematic 
preparation. 

Mr. William Bartley supplies me with the following state- 
ment 

~i" There are 250 certificated teachers, 50 junior assistant mistresses, and 
one work mistress in this section. Of the certificated teachers, 75 per cent, 
are tamed. The majority of this body are doing careful and satisfactory 
™k, and from 30 to 40 per cent, of them might be described as highly 
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efficient. The Managers exercise a good deal of care in the ,.u « 
suitable successors to retiring teachers. This is effecting a er s o! 
provement in the general character of the teaching body 8 gradua * im- 
“ The junior assistant mistresses have proved themselves a 
addition to the teaching staff of the schools. A strong oreiudi^ “v” 1 
existed some years ago against employing them in Bovs’ schnnW 11 
practically disappeared. Many of these young women, esneciX 
who have attended organizers’ classes, acquire considerable S H ■ . 
training of infants and pupils of the lower standards Mns+T.tV® 
are doing creditable work.” ' iost oi ^0 


Attendance, and Health of Pupils. 

Fluctuation in attendance has been slight. Epidemics in 
tain localities were severe in the last school year There are T 
exceptional conditions in the circuit tending to affect attendance * 1 
Creameries undoubtedly are prejudicial ; and the teachers believe 
that the parents make full use of their knowledge of the limit of 
age to remove their children from school for work. 

Mr. Bartley, speaking of schools in Co. Kilkenny and Co Oar 
low, observes that 3 uar ‘ 


The Compulsory Attendance Law has been put into operation over 
the greater part of this section of the Circuit. There are ten Soto 
Attendance Committees, and over 70 per cent, of the pupils live in dktK 

ToiT 6 The avera g e number on Rolls for the year 

1911 was 246 higher than the number for 1909, and the average attendance 
has increased by 305 m this period. For the whole section the avera® 
attendance for the year 1911 was over 77 per cent, of the average number 
on Rolls. The percentage for the districts affected by the Compulsory 
Attendance Act was 79, and that for the remainder of the section 73-7 
he Sch ° o1 attendance districts varied from 87 for 
UrWWI 7 a- f i° • ? llk ! nny - A , Committee was formed last year for the 
previous year * AS 3 leSult the P eroenta g e is 5 Mgher than for the 

attendance is only slightly more regular than it was two 
X, ’ I ? ce a T-arked improvement in the punctuality of the pupils 

school s. A full attendance at 10 o’clock is much less uncommon 

wwfS, !£”“ * 1D it - ag °' J he . ohan g e is due to the efforts of the teachers 
whose influence in this matter is very good.” 


As affecting the health of the children , an interesting develop- 
ment deserves to be reported. During the winter months cocoa 
is prepared for the children at playtime in a number of schools 
h, 0 - carlo vt The movement was started by ladies in the town 
ot Carlow One penny a week is found to be sufficient to cover 
e cost °f the materials of a mug of cocoa for each pupil daily, 
at is tor the five school days. The utensils needed have been 
supplied sometimes by the managers, and in other cases by ladies 
interested m the schools. The preparation of the cocoa is in 
most cases m charge of the senior girls, who, of course, learn 
cooAery; and, where there are adjoining boys’ and girls’ schools 
e girls can do the work for both. I have been present on 
several occasions when the cocoa was being enjoyed by the chil- 
??■ ^ erm deliberately used, for enjoyment was very 

evident The value of this hot nourishing drink for children, 
many of whom bring nothing but dry bread for lunch, and have 
ad considerable exercise in their walk to school, is great, and is 
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,, appreciated by the parents. There is a certain 

tfcaroognj ^ le im p 0sec j on the teachers, but they are repaid 
jtjoubi " ' inorease in the pupils’ alertness, and none of them 

the time and trouble that make for the comfort and health 

the ^ef^to the cost satisfied me that a penny a week per 
1 will iust about cover the cost of the cocoa, milk, and sugar, 
['’think that slightly more would be needed where milk is scarce, 
or relatively expensive. 

*T fnnnd that a similar movement had been started m the City 
( Kilkenny and was fortunate enough to meet some of the 
yjes interested in it in the schools. At first the cocoa was _sup- 
i T free but now the penny is charged in the bt. Canice s 
S and Infants’ schools. In this case the preparation is done 
tide In the St. John’s Girls’ and Infants’ schools m Kil- 
ZL city soup is supplied at a halfpenny a pint. This is under- 
S by ladies who are members of the National Health Asso- 
ciation, and contributions of money, meat, and vegetables are 

m nearn from my colleague, Mr. Hannan, that in four of his 
schools in Co. Waterford, Knockmahon, Hews, and Kilrossanty 
Bovs’ and Girls' , the teachers have initiated cocoa for the chil- 
dren's lunch and that they are emphatic in their testimony to its 
advantages in making the pupils fitter for the work that follows. 
Here, too, there has been grateful acknowledgment from parents 
of the good value received. . 

The only effort in this direction so far m the City of Waterford 
ks been due to a lady who arranges for a supply of milk to the 
infant children attending the St. Stephen’s school. The cost is 
a t least partly met by tickets sold to the benevolent. The ques- 
tion of a supply of cocoa in the large city schools might require 
special arrangements. It is possible that caterers could he found 
to take it up, though their profit would be small. 

There is little doubt that the movement will spread ; and it 
will receive all possible encouragement from the inspector here. 
A small number of little children come hungry to school in the 
towns. They are supplied with bread in the convents ; and at 
playtime there is in most convent schools a distribution of bread 
in the most necessitous cases. 

I have noticed the care taken to avoid hurting the poor chil- 
dren’s feelings. 


Organisation. 


The grouping of standards as officially suggested prevails 
throughout the circuit with such variations as the conditions of 
enrolment in the school year necessitate. 

In a few cases of large schools interchange of rooms to relieve 
overcrowding has been carried out with advantage. This is a 
simple matter, easily overlooked by the teaching staff, and more 
obvious to an organiser or an inspector not unduly influenced by 
old custom. 

B 
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The time-tables are generally examined at the shorter . 
inspection, the most convenient occasions. Most teache ~ W 
come criticism of the distribution of time as the diffi/b"*'’- 
making good arrangements is felt by all. Curious omission? 1 
equally curious sequence of subjects are met with, as is to I) 
pect-ed in a large number of schools, but serious defects are 6 **" 
The desks might be more used for arithmetic than they are tj?' 
old practice of a half hour on the floor and a second in the'deJf 
is still met with even where sitting is quite possible and 1, 
venient. on ' 


Training of Infants. 

In the infants’ schools and the infants’ departments of lar»e 
schools the training of the children follows pretty closely the 
methods recommended. These schools have had, with few es 
ceptions, the advantage of the advice of the special organisers" 
Among the benefits is to be included the occasional removal of a 
teacher unsuited by age or ability for the work required, i 
change is generally possible in the convent schools. There has 
been considerable improvement in the desk accommodation both 
by alteration in height and the supplying of new desks ; but in 
both sections of the circuit pressure by the inspectors is still 
required. 

The supply of material for kindergarten in the schools havin" 
junior assistant mistresses is seldom more than the minimum 
that satisfies, and is often found defective. 

The use of plants for Object Lessons is now universal, and the 
growing of seeds for observation is very common. 

I have suggested a supply of sand in the playground for the 
children s amusement, but have not seen it so far. 

The Caimelite Convent in New Ross has made the infants 
happy by the gift of a garden, in the management of which there 
is wisely much freedom for the young cultivators. 

Promotion of Pupils. 

Examination of the registers at the annual inspection shows 
the promotion of the pupils each year. There is little ground 
or complaint m the matter of their advancement; but it is 
esirable to look into the question as cases of undue retention are 
met with in the junior standards. 

An examination by the teachers is held at the end of the 
school year, and m some of the large schools at Christmas. The 

oioughness of these tests varies, of course. It is very carefully 
done in the model schools in Waterford and Kilkenny. I had 
several opportunities of seeing the examinations in the ordinary 
ype o school this year, and found that the teachers had taken 
6a The pupils’ promotion does not depend 

ogetner on their success in these examinations, but tbev are a 
guide and a stimulus. 
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Proficiency' 

, . t i,p schools the more modern methods of teaching 
adopted in the junior standards. The word, rather 
P ‘ ad fh letter is made the unit of instruction, and the object 
‘h^'ts picture precede and accompany the lesson, which is largely 


juu i. . , 

ThelSpupil is interested and directed, not formally taught, 

■ first stage. Speaking, not the saying of words from 
m - ? it is first in order of time, is obviously the. natural basis 
P ? nt ’i «oression The recognition of the fact that the modu- 
?« eech differs little if at all from that of pleasing reading 
-being generally found in the schools; and the teacher who is 
Serent reader from natural deficiency is learning that in 
the pupil himself there is 11 P° werful and sim P le lnatrument 

senior division not more than one reading lesson daily 
can be arranged in many schools; and as the. standards are 
Zmed the amount read by the individual pupil is small The 
Sit however, is favourable. It is to be remembered that the 
mpils have much to unlearn, and that there is a constant struggle 
Leen the work of the teacher and the undoing of the home 
..j the s t r eet The persistent teacher prevails over an abound- 
enemy returning day by day strengthened and confirmed ; 
to weaker brother yields to the difficulties of the position Com- 
nhints of indistinctness and defective articulation are made fiom 
ime to time, and there is often justification. The inspectors are 
veiy well aware that the reading might be better it it was more 
carefully taught by teachers who do not like trouble, and the 
trouble is very considerable; but they also know that there is 
insistent and increasing pressure of time-tables. Meantime 
what is being done to produce what might be fairly consideied 
«ood reading in primary schools ? To begin with , there has been 
crreat improvement in the methods of teaching, which are now 
rational. By the “ Notes for Teachers ” and the work of the 
Board’s organisers the teachers get a standard and a system. 
Great care is taken in the training colleges to cure dejects, no easy 
task in many cases. Clearly there is plenty of machinery tor the 
production of a good article. There remains for consideration the 
effectiveness of the inspector’s control in the actual teaching o. 
the subject. This will vary with the individual. Outside the, 
obligation of duty there is the question of taste, ^of liking for a 
particular subject. When I took charge of this circuit three 
years ago the reading was good ; and my colleagues have taken 
care that it should not degenerate. 

Closely connected with reading is Composition. The progress 
reported two years ago lias been maintained. _ It has been found 
quite easy to get written composition even in first and second 
standards, and in the superior schools the results are creditable. 
Among the methods in use is the description of a picture. Wnh 
very little guidance the children tell the story pourtrayed . The 
science lesson is described by the senior pupils, but has a very 
limited value for the improvement of composition as there is 
little variety of expression. The correction of the composition 

u 2 
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exercises is apparently irksome for some teachers ; and the t' 
required for this duty at home is grudged. It is’ to be mm 
bered that the teachers of secondary schools have to dive™ 11 " 
considerable portion of their time outside school hours tn ^ l 
work, a task that has to be accepted. SBC “ 

During the last school year attention was often drawn to Hi 
re-writing by the pupil of a single word instead of the whr>' 
phrase or sentence, the mistake having been one not of spelli a 
but of language. It is pleasant to have to say that subsequent 
examination of exercises showed that in many cases the sump- 
tion given had been adopted. s ' 

The amount of time now given to composition has reduced the 
time available for the Penmanship lesson ; and it is my experience 
that penmanship is not as careful as it used to be. However iu 
the loss there is a gain to match, and the balance is on the side 
of progress. The correct holding of the pen is not insisted on 
as it ought to be. In the Observation Books of the northern 
division of the circuit the defect is frequently referred to by Mr 
Bartley. During the written examinations of the candidates* for 
training and of the students in training it occurred to me to 
observe how the future instructors held the pen. Many of them 
had the defects which it will be their duty to combat in the 
schools. Formal instruction in Grammar in the schools is mainly 
concerned with analysis of sentences. There is improvement in 
the method of dealing with it— greater simplicity and accuracy 
of definition. The pupils undoubtedly enjoy a skilful lesson in 
grammar. 

Some observations on the teaching of Geography have been 
made above. In the junior division of the schools there is more 
or less such introductory work as is recommended. 

In the senior division a, defect to be observed is the injudicious 
U8 o, containing much that is useless for the pupils. 

btudy of the excellent text books of a comparatively recent 
date was recommended by the inspectors of the circuit, and we 
been pleased to find them in numbers of schools. 

There is nothing new to be said about Arithmetic. For the 
junior standards there appears to me an overdoing of concrete 
examples. Their use in moderation is obvious; but one finds 
want of speed in oral work largely due to rigid adherence to such 
questions. The senior pupils get through their courses in the 
li i as I have given have been, on the whole, 

creditably dealt with. There is not now time for the pressure 
and finish that ensures correct answering of set examination 
tests, but the pupils are so instructed that they could be easily 
ready for the examination hall. 

Cookery or Laundry is now taken in all suitable schools. Good 
progress has been made. Laundry appears to appeal more to 
the parents, probably because they know less about it. Appeals 
rom the parents for a continuance of laundry work kaye come 
under our notice. 


special class for pupils over fourteen years of age,, in w 
pmestic subjects form almost the entire course of instruc 
nas been sanctioned on trial in St. Otteran’s Convent Scl 
Waterford. 
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tutors and Pupil Teachers. 

' „„ 3rP verv few monitors in tlie ordinary schools. Appar- 

teachers do not think their help worth the trouble of 
e , • *!L;nl instruction. The convent and monastery schools 
the lf monitors to a moderate extent. For the last two years 
t ‘ ilt' of the final examination of these candidates for the 
.tine profession have not been satisfactory. It would appear 
,bpr that the material was inferior or that the teachers’ m- 
e trnction of the monitors was not very effective. In schools 
innentlv unsuccessful in the preparation of monitors a reduc- 
i'Tin their number is clearly called for ; and in all cases there 
T ' u be a strict inquiry as to suitability and industry at the 
end of the first and of the second year of service, followed, where 
desirable, by withdrawal of salary. 

The instruction and training of the monitors are carried out as 

re There' are pupil teachers in only three schools— all in County 
Carlow. 


Evening Schools. 

There were ten evening schools in operation last school year. 
Thev are all favourably reported on, and the best of them are 
(loin® very useful work. The school conducted by the Sisters of 
Mercy in the city of Waterford, with an average considerably 
over one hundred, has courses of instruction suitable to several 
types of student. There are illiterates, girls who come for 
domestic instruction only, and a number who wish to improve 
in literary branches. 

Mr. Bannan speaks very favourably of the zeal of the staff, 
and of the judicious management of the pupils. 

Extra or Optional Subjects. 

The number of schools teaching Irish or mathematics remains 
about the same for the last two years. We have found that the 
instruction in geometry, for better or worse, does not follow 
very closely the courses laid down in the Programme. 


School Gardens. 

There are eleven schools in which school gardening is taught, 
the latest to take up the work being St. Leonard’s, in the parish 
of Ballycullane, County Wexford. The only plot of ground 
available here is, unfortunately, very wet, so that there is a good 
deal of difficulty in getting really satisfactory results. The plots 
olthe other schools, all of which are in County Carlow, are 
very suitable, and their cultivation is generally creditable. 
Special praise is to be given to the teachers of Eathvilly, Ballina- 
bianna and Tinryland, who show much zeal and desire to 
improve. 
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The experimental work and systematic recording of nr,., r 
are improving. Hitherto this side of the instruction^ 
is important, had not sufficient attention. ’ Mcn 

At Ballinabranna I found that some farmers had anneals 
the teacher for instruction in the method of testing th “ 
minating percentage of their oats, as they had heard from 
pupils that experimental work of the kind was done in i 
school. m tne 

It deserves to be recorded that liberal supplies of herbacmn 
plants and fruit trees were presented to this school by Ma r,' 
Alexander, of Milford. ' ‘ 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. A. Brows. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 
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Galway, 

8th July, 1912. 


GSTLEMEN, . ... 

In accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit a 
Report upon my Circuit. 

Circuit. 

It comprises the County of Galway, with small adjoining parts 
« Mayo and Clare. The chief distributing centres are Loughrea , 
Tuam' and Galway, in which latter are some industries not of 
<Tcat magnitude. Numerous cattle fairs are held in various 
daces throughout the year, the occupation of the. people being 
almost entirely agricultural. On the east side there are large 
tracts of good" limestone land with short herbage, particularly 
suited to the grazing of sheep, which are to be seen in great 
numbers. The western or Connemara side is wild, mountainous, 
and barren, where turf cutting and sea fishing are the principal 
means of livelihood. These natural conditions have some slight 
bearing on school work, for, inasmuch as labour is scarce, the 
children are employed constantly in the fields in the spring, 
summer, and autumn — now setting potatoes and helping with 
turf, now making hay, now harvesting. Their thoughts are 
diverted from anything connected- with book work, for which, 
even when they do attend school, they have little inclination. 
Some are known as “ winter boys,” because they come to school 
only from October to March. Their habits of mind and body are 
bucolic and a drag upon the efforts of an earnest teacher. There 
are other explanations as well of indifferent school attendance. 

School Accommodation and Equipment. 

It cannot be said there is any dearth of school buildings, which, 
erected for the. most part with the aid of State grants and 
amounting to over 400, are to be found at proper distances apart, 
usually suitable in structure and appointments. Half of this 
number are mixed schools for boys and girls together. The rest 
are boys’ schools or girls’ schools exclusively, with about twenty 
convent and monastery schools that absorb the great bulk of the 
children of the towns. The convent schools are spacious and 
commodious and well carried on, to the great advantage of the 
girls, who . acquire insensibly from their atmosphere and sur- 
roundings those habits of order, obedience, propriety of behaviour 
which will still be theirs when they grow up after literary acquisi- 
tions have been forgotten. It is to be wished that other habits 
were more prominent — initiative, originality, self-reliance — pre- 
paratory foundations on which to build when no longer under the 
influence of superiors. Still the work now being done is clearly 
conducive to the future well being of the localities whose interests 
they serve. 
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The ordinary country school is less pretentious and dn» 
show the same amount of appliances, but it is generally n “ 
passable or satisfactory in its aspect and genera] ■ J ? nite 
My colleague, Mr. Franklin, wh 0 P with m/XJcEl*# 
Kelly, has aided me with observations, thus writes •— 8 ' 

“ Furniture and equipment are generally adequate the • 

deficiency being the absence of suitable Kindergarten’ desks Th Sentffis 
many schools where there is a sufficiency of solidly -built w ;if j - 2 aK 
desks — tolerable in the case of senior pupils, but quite uusV^hW 
needs of the little ones. F 4 unsmted to the 

“ Premises, with few exceptions, are well kept. Window rarrW - 
attempted m most schools ; very frequently, however the nlWte ! 1 5 
neglected air-suggesting the idea that once planted, therefe ^ 
attention given to them. dre v any 

“ Garden plots are almost entirely absent. 
factoiy arllineSS and deating are ’ witil one or ' two exceptional cases, satis- 

“ Libraries exist in half a dozen of the larger schools. 

“ Playgrounds of a suitable character are attached to practioaUy all A 
culture'aref generally ^bsent.^ bUt A- 


Mr. Kelly says : — 

“ 0n the whole the schools are well distributed. Within the cast 
year grants have been given to a new school under Protestant managenS 
m the parish of Clontuskert, Ballinasloe. This brings the nS o 
schools in the section up to 189. There are fourteen bad school-houses 

adiJShfa r e J 9) are about re P laced - Nine others are but poorly 
f da ?* d +■? their purpose. The managers of these latter are likely to 
improve them in the near future. Applications for the vesting in trustees 
?° n : vested premises are mcreasing, this with a view 8 to securing 
state contribution towards cost of contemplated improvements. Desk 

TOthT+h. IS ba ? 24 s< t hools ’ and Insufficient in 10 others. 
We P 1 .couple of years four new buildings of the approved type 
have been erected ; twelve others have been enlarged and improved. 

ou ? sc Lools are overcrowded ; in the majority of these 
application has been made to the Commissioners for a grant in aid 
of extensions. In no less than 83 schools two teachers have to work 
* n Jf^ r00m - , In ™ an y of these, however, the difficulty of erecting a 
™J«nna * f n , ot easll J got over owing to the size of the rooms, and the 
of door \? d fire-place. The supply of maps, &c„ is, as a rule, 
' Th ? schools m the Connemara portions of the section are, 
ot+PT1+ J n e t x „“P tions -7 r y wed kept. Elsewhere I have frequently to draw 
ami he need for more frequent and more thorough floor-scrubbing 

thf. toari * ls a °t often one sees evidence of a desire on the part of 
+u “V ake tte scho °l-rooms cheerful and attractive. The 
+ ■ , ^ bouses and premises is satisfactory. Latterly I find 

atten J Ion 1S fiemg paid to them. External lime-washing 
j, p ? P re i n ° t 'i?r n j :ra ’ fi° wever . while the cultivation of creepers 
ft, J md f d l Window gardening is attempted in most schools, but 
In P 1 ^ 80 ^ look neglected. There are few garden plots- 
Tn ° nl y- Sanitation is good . Heating is adequate, 

j.. mainland c fb ere >s a difficulty sometimes on islands remote from 
libraries tiI wber f n0 f uld * s available. There are practically no school 
snitabili+v of tlle play-grounds are of ample size and 

appliances' for physical ' COnVent SCh °° 1S ° ne rarely “ 
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ictchers- 

T 'bout sixty per cent, of the schools the work is satisfactory, 
i -V various degrees of merit. In the remainder it is seldom 
'? vet often but passable and featureless. The work depends, 

■ ;„,p noon the teacher. As he is so will be the school. The 
° i 'are p OSSes sed of sufficient ability. Nearly all have 
® at ; , through a training college. They maintain their schools 
f Suitable condition, write their accounts properly, have monthly 
m ords of ground covered, and prepare in advance weekly or 
Slv forecasts of what is to engage attention. They instruct in 
riutine fashion, preserve order, and. go through the day with 
Lienee and equanimity— unfortunately for their pupils with too 
much patience and equanimity. _ As I have noticed elsewhere so 
also in Galway, the instruction is accompanied by much coaxing 
and entreaty," with constant ruinous repetition, the immediate 
-nd permanent result being the unconscious encouragement of 
indolence and lassitude. It is greatly to be wished they would 
realise the difference between instruction and training. In- 
fraction may be graphic, vivid, lucid, yet ineffective for want 
k response or effort on the part of those to whom it is addressed. 

It is addressed to their memory or imagination, occasionally to 
their understanding, but not to their will. They are asked to 
learn ,a task, but not to embrace it. They may be enlightened, 
but they are not moved or convinced or compelled to action. Yet 
knowledge should be a call to action. The moral side, in its wide 
sense, of the child’s nature, its will and the habits it has to form 
through its exercise with the various feelings and emotions acting 
as motive powers, are lost sight of. The master is found in 
charge of a school, but seldom in command of it. Were it neces- 
sary to choose between the two sides of the child’s mind one 
would rather sacrifice the growth of the intellectual faculties pro- 
vided only that the Will with all that depends on it were cul- 
tivated to the full, for herein lies the pledge of his success in life 
—and therefore the raison d’etre of lilis school years. 

It may be obiected how easy it is to give advice and complain 
of lack of enthusiasm, and that in a country school, especially 
in desolate districts, such considerations can have little play. 
The children never see anything outside the simple routine of 
their daily life. Their thoughts and those of the adult popula- 
tion are undisturbed by the events of the outside, world. When 
they grow up they will pursue the same quiet occupations of 
former generations to which schooling bears no special relation. 
The teacher is not encouraged to put himself about when there 
is no one to take an interest in what he does or to stimulate or 
applaud him. If he is ambitious he. may for a time attempt a 
reform, but before long will find another sphere of duty where 
hb energy will prove more fruitful and his professional reward 
will be more certain. 

However, even in the most unimportant school there is room 
lor advance. Teaching would be so much more forcible and 
advantageous, as well as attractive to the teacher himself, if he 
prepared it beforehand. Every lesson, in whatever subject, has 
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its point with subsidiary features leading up to the ulti , 
issue. Unless these are picked out, caught up beforehand 111 ^ 
placed on paper in logical order by means of short notines 
symbols the instructor cannot impart the lesson much less 
prove, embellish or add to it, or drive it home. These ob- 
tions apply especially to the reading books, for if preparath" 
notes, when asked for, are submitted in other branches m tv” 
subject there are practically none. It will be seen from' the fr'l' 
lowing statement of Mr. Franklin, who, after a tribute to the 
zeal and energy of the teachers, refers to the lack of preparation 6 
how much we are in accord : — 1 D ’ 

“ The teachers, as a body, put a considerable amount of zeal and enerw 
into their work. Working often under very discouraging conditions tiS 
produce results which, I think, compare very favourably with the’worl 
done under similar circumstances elsewhere. The points to which I wonlrt 
like to see more importance attached are : — ( 1 ) punctuality of attendance™ 
especially in the remote schools, of which there are many in this section 
and (2) suitable, practical preparation for the day’s work. With reeard 
to the latter point, a weekly syllabus— occasionally a daily one— of nros 
pective work is kept. However, I have a good deal of reason for thinW 
that it is often kept with a view to the possibility of its being asked tor 
by an inquisitive visitor ; thus it is occasionally forgotten at home it is 
often produced from the recesses of a press, and very frequently its’ very 
vagueness and brevity suggest the idea that it was written with a view to 
complying with code requirements rather than in the hope that it would be 
likely to prove of any practical utility to the writer. Accompanying 
teaching notes are rare ; notes on object lessons are indeed produced- 
notes dating from a training course or a course held by an Organizer often 
at a remote period. It is not to be understood that this applies generally ■ 
there are a few teachers who come to their work with that thorough 
knowledge— not only of their subject matter but of its mode of presenta- 
tion— which produces interesting, intelligent, and effective lessons. The 
difference, however, between coming to, e.g., a geography lesson having 
something to say and approaching it having to say something, is not 
often appreciated.” 


Mr. Kelly thus states his opinion : — 

“ The number of teachers of exceptional ability is small ; the number 
who fail to give satisfaction is likewise small. The vast majority are 
hard -workers ; men and women who appreciate their position and its 
responsibilities. It has always been a source of satisfaction to me to 
find that suggestions are so readily adopted. As a rule, however, the 
teachers are not students. The study of modern text -books on method 
does not engross their attention ; and I have scarcely ever seen an edu- 
cational journal in the schools.” 

Attendance, and. Health of Pupils. 

I referred at the outset to the natural conditions militating 
against the regular presence of children. A further cause is to 
be found in the illiteracy of parents, who fail to appreciate school- 
work. The Compulsory Attendance Act, where in force, is but 
mcuierately effective and is another contributory cause. 

The bulk of the pupils leave for good after passing through the 
fourth standard at the age of 12 to 13 years. They are often too 
old for their standards. Teachers naturally wish to retain them 
as long as possible, and are, no doubt, afraid they might if pro- 
moted go away at a still earlier age. 
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Their general health seems to be satisfactory. Sight and 
, 1 ■ a s re good. They suffer little from the afflictions of city 
fldren School closings through sickness are few. Mr. 
Franklin speaks thus of their attendance and health 

„ T , attendance seems to vary little from year to year, tho’ it does 

1 month to month. In the summer months the senior pupils are 
tr0 ”!nved at home, and their education is very often relegated to the 
»trter-time, so much so that ‘ winter pupils ' is a recognised term in the 

^‘‘The Compulsory Attendance Act does not seem to be effective — from 
, /(-ause I am unable to state, slackness on the part of the officer, 
perhaps, or too great leniency on the part of the Magistrates towards the 

^^Thffhealth of the children, as far as I have been able to observe, is 
satisfactory ; many of them are, however, apparently poorly fed, and — 
in the winter— insufficiently clad.” 

Mr. Kelly writes much in the same strain : — • 

i. on the whole the attendance is not satisfactory. The parents are 
quite apathetic ; it has often struck me in the country districts here the 
little interest that the parents display in tho educational welfare of their 
children. The School Attendance Committees do n ot seem to be improving 
this condition of things. They do their best, but the attendance officers 
and the Magistrates have got to be reckoned with. Children begin to 
attend school at from 4 to 6 years of age ; they leave at 14 or soon after. 
The children of small farmers as a rule, the scarcity of agricultural labourers 
necessitates their detention at home to help the heads of the household. 
So far as I have been able to observe, the eye-sight of the children is 
good." 

Proficiency. 

As regards what the children learn from their period of infancy 
till they finish — the first question naturally arises in connection 
with their treatment on arrival at the age of three, four, or five 
years, before they have attained to the use of reason. Putting 
aside the inquiry whether they should be allowed to come to 
school at all — an opinion to be supported by very serious con- 
siderations — there in fact they are. They require the most 
skilful, sympathetic, and patient management, which should be 
carried out through constant variety of occupation and appeals 
to the senses, but not to the reason. Luckily for the infant boys 
they are now always under the care of a woman teacher, who, 
however, never having been to a training college, has, through 
no fault of her own , no scientific preparation for her duties. She 
is called a junior assistant mistress and has charge of the infants 
with first and second standards ; she picks up as best she can 
what is called the kindergarten system. But the ordinary 
routine literary teaching of the first and second standards seems 
to engage her attention, while the special kindergarten instruc- 
tion of the infants, though not forgotten, does not come into 
prominence. 

The infant contingent, from the teachers’ point of view, is 
needed to maintain the numbers qualifying for grants, but other- 
wise is rather in the way and a cause of embarrassment. I can- 
not say I look forward with confidence to any great advance in 
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infants’ training or much improvement in their lot. The 1, 
consolation is that they are not now, as they once were sT 
jected to the deadening and stupefying influence of a sYst- 
which made them try to read and cipher before their time 
the not improbable result of stultifying their faculties for ever' 

Mr. Franklin says : — 

“ Infant training is perhaps the weakest branch. Outside the Con 
schools and a few rural schools with lady teachers fresh from the Tra' V '° S 
Colleges, little is attempted. A word of praise is due, however, to the in*™” 
assistants, many of whom, with little previous training, are doinv o ™ I 
deal to brighten the life of the little ones.” s 600,1 

Mr. Kelly in the following remarks also refers to the want of 
good kindergarten work : — 

“ The programme of instruction for infants is generally reading wr itim> 
arithmetic, drawing, drill, singing, stick-laying, paper-folding, needlewmk 
and object lessons. There is but one infant school proper in the section- 
St. MacDara’s, Carraroe. Excellent work on bilingual lines is beiiw 
accomplished in this school. Outside of the large town Convent schools 
the teacher of the infants is also responsible for some other groups usually 
I. and II. Standards. The training of infants is fairly good here’thoueh 
there are very few teachers who adopt really sound kindergarten methods 
-Almost umverally I find the blackboard being used for the teaching of 
reading. The lessons usually are far too short — a few lines merely 6 of 
course the limited vocabulary of our country children seriously impedes 
the teaching of reading in the elementary stages ; hence the absolute 
necessity for thorough preliminary training in oral language by means of 
stones, rhymes, observations and nature-study lessons. In the selection 
and presentation of such lessons, a considerable amount of resourceful 
inventiveness is necessary if the teacher is to secure the interested attention 
of the class. Then again there must be distinct evidence of correlation of 
lessons. 

“ Penmanship is being well taught. Slates are seldom met with, jotters 
and lead pencils being substituted. Good work is done generally, while 
one rarely meets slip-shod writing. Sand -trays and mi]l-boards with 
crayons for use by the younger infants are rarely found. The position of 
the body during writing lessons does not receive adequate attention. It 
frequently happens, too, that there are no suitable desks for infants. 

Arithmetic : the importance of sound number teaching to infants is 
under-rated. My experience is that this class does not receive sufficient 
attention from a responsible member of the staff. Much valuable time 
is lost owing to the fact that no definite plan is . followed . The apparatus 
used consist of ball-games, sticks, singly and in bundles, and shells ; the 
yard-measure, foot-rule, scales, weights and paper coins are never met with. 
Instruction is, as a rule, slow and mechanical. 

‘‘ Story-telling and recitations, are fairly general, but often monotonous 
and routme. Frequently, there is no story-telling or recitation proper, 
but mere oral reproductions of the matter of the reading lessons. A 
story well taught is one of the first steps towards the formation of the habit 

FP nce ^-t ra ti° n so invaluable in after life. Its reproduction by the 
CiUl 5 re vi 1S iT e nex * : s ^ e P> and this will be facilitated by writing the heads 
on tne blackboard. This is never done, however. For the most effective 
teaching of recitations, the teacher must be able to read and recite with the 
skill of an artist. The subject must be presented through the ear, not 
me eye. The child’s power of imitation is wonderful ; in normal con- 
ditions every modulation of the voice will be reproduced. The vast 
+ 0l i r ^ eac -k ers do not seem to realise those facts. 

,, the teaching of Drawing, Drill , Games , and Object Lessons is general: 
tne methods and results are moderately satisfactory. 
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imeroving, though slowly. An effort is now being made 
’ naturally pleasing and expressive style. The recitation of 
to secure a ““ fu f a „a appropriate gesture is exceedingly rare, 
uoetry s 1 ” improvement in written English composition. This 
■ .*i fail to see we p. Occasionally one finds a few headings 

sobjed is m B on the blackboard ; but there is no formal instruction 
written at ra “° writing, no attention given to literary expression or 
is letter or o J , There is no evidence that the reading of good 
logical seq« Lroducing its customary results. 

too! is a subject that is rarely taught ; 


“•‘Arithmetic, too, 


the lessons are 

, .^'examining lessons. The teachers do not seem to profit by 
ntstly mere i ence , study Qf methods approved by pioneers, or by 

4 il re with their colleagues 

The lessons are un- 


couferffloe with .then coheagu ^ line£ ._ 

. Ce 5i?^’d produce S no abiding practical results, 
i taught i 
is subject 

t“Sers Ittohanc^workT the general attitude and method of holding 


“^C^lnairschoois; and I am inclined to think that the 
v LTf +uis subiect is improving. The defects are too much pattern 
*■£* Id not sufficient object ; a too free use of the rubber ; the 


“‘sSg'is about fair or fairly good on the whole. The teaching of 
u. Thiect does not call for any special mention. The lessons are 
™ttae and too formal. At each lesson there is a modulator test-usually 
fomost elementary type ; a chart exercisc-frequcntly the same from 
1 year to another ; then a song. No attention is paid to breathing, 
toortment, or to the marking of piano and crescendo effects. 

°T Elementary science is taught m a few schools with by no means strik- 
ing satisfactory results. Object lessons are universal.” 


Mr. Eranklin writes thus : — 

11 Reading is generally fair. Silent reading is almost entirely neglected, 
while reading aloud has allotted to it wliat, to my mind, is an unreasonably 
large amount of time, considering the amount of ground covered. _ 

''Oral English (apart from reading aloud) is poor. It is difficult to induce 
the children to tell what they know or what they have learnt about a 
particular point, much more so to tell what they want to know about it. 

“When one considers the amount of time allotted to Arithmetic on the 
time-tables of most schools — especially boys’ schools— -the proficiency in 
the subject can scarcely be regarded as satisfactory. The chief weakness 
seems to be the undue prominence given to paper work m the subject ; 
the majority of our teachers have not yet realised the fact that paper 
arithmetic is ancillary to oral work rather than the reverse, that it is not 
reasonable to have recourse to paper except when the numbers in question 
are too large or the process too complicated to allow the problem to be 
worked * in one’s head ’ as it is phrased. Hence it is not unusual to find 
pupils capable of multiplying accurately a large sum of money by (say) 305 
when they are unable to say oif-liand how much is three half-crowns. 
In the junior standards, too, much time is wasted in struggling with large 
abstact sums in addition (say) when the pupils are not thoroughly familiar 
with the tables. , 

“ Writing and Composition are' pretty well taught in most schools; 
insufficient practice in oral composition renders the teaching of the written 
branch a more difficult matter than it otherwise should be. 

“ Geography and History are well taught in a few — very few schools. 
In the greater number of them lack of suitable previous preparation renders 
the instruction nearly valueless. 

“ Grammar shews a tendency to be treated as a separate subject : the 
idea of utilising it for the elucidation of an author’s meaning or for the 
correction of pupil’s own errors in composition, oral and written, is not 
given due prominence. 

“ Drawing and Elementary Science are taught with only a moderate 
degree of success. 

Nature Study is generally more successful. 
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“ Needlework on the whole is good ; but there are some inst 
especially in mixed schools — where the girls show an intimate acau ^ es ~ 
with circulating decimals while their efforts at darning are nf ™ Cs 
elementary character. a ver y 

“ Singing throughout is pretty fair,” 

“ Drill is taken up in most schools, and an amount of routine 
gone through — largely ineffective, however, in improving the nosh "° r * 
movements of the pupils throughout the school day.” ^ ure or 

As to the main branches of instruction I submit the foliowiiw 
observations. Owing much to the lack of proper preparation th^ 
Reading lesson is concerned only with the perfunctory sounding 
of words and questions on word and phrase meaning Th' 
teacher is a sort of interpreter such as is sometimes to be seen in 
charge of strangers abroad. He does not illustrate or add to the 
lesson, bring out its point or summarise and clench it The 
study of Analysis, which would often help in the understanding 
of the text, is treated by itself as a distinct branch at another 
time of the day after a cut and dried fashion. Children are not 
interested in their reading, scarcely comprehend it, and have not 
arrived even at the stage of finding difficulties in it. 

It may be here interjected that the teacher questions in all 
subjects far too much. The children ask no questions, because 
to ask a question presupposes thought and they are released to 
their own disadvantage, from making an effort. Moreover the 
answers they give are “yes” or “no” or are incomplete in 
form. An answer may be right, but unless given in a sentence 
the teacher has no guarantee that it is not a guess. On the other 
hand, if the answer is wrong but couched in proper form with 
subject and predicate, the teacher in the first place knows that 
the child is thinking, which should be his chief aim, while in the 
second he gains an insight into the working of the child’s mind 
and is thus enabled to set him right without unduly helping him. 
The formation of a habit of complete answering requires some 
little attention and trouble at first, but once established, like anv 
other habit, it remains. 

Except when a master desires to test a boy’s knowledge or 
attentiveness the questions he now proposes would be far more 
useful if put by the pupil to the teacher or by one division of a 
class to another— a plan which would encourage mental activity, 
relieve him of much fatigue and set free his energies to guide his 
pupils and take a more thoughtful view of his work. The chil- 
dren at present look on ” while he does the work. Under this 
plan the conditions would be reversed. 

Another subject disappointing in its treatment and results is 
nistory. It is conducted only as a reading lesson. The children 
o not take notes though they write exercises in composition on 
Historical occurrences which are nearly a repetition of the text 
without originality in connecting events together or grasp of the 
matter. Expositions of historical facts and causes should be very 
vivid and entertaining. They afford a special opportunity for 
a isplay ot the teacher's powers. But some forethought and 
trouble are needed. History cannot be regarded as a success, 
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Vritten English, comprising composition, letter writing, dic- 
.. dammar and transcription, is fair enough, but the pen- 
^n-hipis defective because of the way the pen is held gathered 
2 between the fingers close to the point and also because of the 
%ure of the writer as he bends close over the desk. 

Arithmetic is to be considered under two aspects — the logic of 
•h e work and the computation ol' the figures. The former is 
; ce ly touched. A new rule is not evolved from first principles. 
Tp application, however, is explained oil the blackboard. When 
-he figures are properly arranged the mechanical calculation fol- 
lows ° The mental training that would result from logical treat- 
ment is ignored. What is acquired is some, ability to arrange 
numbers according to a plan set out in a text-book and then to 
multiply or divide. The children cannot explain their own sums 
though they pass much of their time putting down sums from 
socks and striving' according to rule or recognised device for the 
correct answer. No doubt such occupation keeps them em- 
ployed and relieves the teacher. But there is little mental 
training. 

Like arithmetic, another branch, viz., Geography, is made to 
rest on text-books. Often a pupil holding such a text-book, 
which lie uses like a guide book for travellers or a railway time- 
table, calls out the items seriatim for identification on the map 
bv the listeners. Scientific treatment, including the operation of 
itoral causes, will not take place until the teachers prepare 
their lessons in geography. 

Object Teaching is very routine. It is carried on by a string 
of questions proposed by the teacher when they ought to be put 
by the pupils. It fails in consequence to arouse their interest 
sod to cultivate their powers of observation — the chief purpose of 
object teaching. 

Drawing, Singing, and Needlework, as conducive to mental 
training, do not offer any very special feature. Drawing, chiefly 
Irani the flat, is not without merit. Ringing is halting from the 
modulator, better from the charts, though time, measure, and 
accent are not thoroughly understood. Needlework in its execu- 
tion is good, but the girls do not answer when examined on it 
orally. 

Organisation, Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

As to organisation and the training of monitors, Mr. llranklin 
says 

"The schools are generally well organised. 

"Monitors are generally well trained. Pupil teachers — there arc only 
two in the section — are also well instructed and trained." 

Mr. Kelly writes in a similar manner : — 

The new system of organization has been established here for some 
ysrs. I find, however, that there is no grouping for arithmetic, otherwise 
are satisfactory in this respect. 

Monitors are, on the whole, being well trained. Criticism lessons 
gwen as required by official regulation, and more or less helpful suggest- 

w are made by the teachers." 
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Extra Branches and Evening Schools. 

Regarding extra branches and evening schools M, u 
submits the following notes • S 01 ’ M ' Franks 



... keeping of manv of thelioik Ww w ?j ec - 

was quite remarkable. us tor ran subject 

“ tau ght as an optional subject, has eenenlu, 

Mathematics are taught as an extra subject hi about 
The proficiency, as a rule, is good Here ton +w • 4 stools, 
treat the subject as quite apart from the other school 1,,h,w deilC , y to 
attention to principles and a proper emphasis of annlir-if cc4s ‘ ^ or '- 
m geometry would produce far sSundeXork • at tL P am 
cal operations need to be simplified 1 same 4 me mec| Mi- 

“ There were 19 Evening Schoois in operation In the „ ■ 
them sound useful work was done during P the session." th )0nty 01 

On the same topics, Mr. Kelly writes • 

Before concluding this review it is proper to inquire whether 
nose g s enCleS i“ °P e . ratl0n succeed in their purpose. That pur- 
Year’ is ZeTn “ offioial .Ocular issued in June of kst 
character then tb ^^e most important is the formation of 
ment of Vtefl h ® ac ^ u ^? tlon of habits, and lastly the develop- 

Tular wCff n f- r Vlewed fr0m the standpoint of this cl 
T Lw ^ re f elved the attention and study it 

’ think the schools have been a brilliant success. 

A cell eV ± Pm ! n * 0f i ntellig “ ce has been but Partially secured, 
the rnemm 0ur ^ -°^ a tt a mments of an ephemeral nature through 
ties for ^ nd ™ a S 1E ; a tion has been achieved, but opportuni- 
coirmnriann w mmd through its reason and faculties of 

The form a r nd abst f ao L tlon have not been availed of enough, 
be acniuVp? +b ° n i abl * 8 which go to make the man and can 
forgoften rou S b the instrumentality of school work is rather 

effort S fni-tii ^ lsbe d that ready obedience, cheerful and persistent 
fidenne and Ud ® reB °lution, with some measure of self-con- 
virtupq wb; ^ mar J ness °t behaviour as well as other habits and 
should move f?° the strong man and the valiant woman 

Dliannp m ;+u requently attract notice, instead of dilatory com- 
SDoken to ’ -, 0J j dei i s ’ s P asmo, iic or halting effort, timidity when 
be trsked £&* manner or sluggish thinking. The child can 
not be taiurbt vf exer ®? e through its studies— though they can- 
Volition g 1CS arlb h>metic, for they depend upon Will or 
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, rMpt u pon each other and are tinged with that natural 
Habits react P inf iividuat which dominates lus being, and 

bant pecuhar *0 every weighfc {ormB his character. To 

^ P^y upon and develop when good and restrain 
ascertain then, io p y 1 . 0J . tllslX)Sli ,ion will naturally be 

vth® >»d ^ LK who desires success, for he. can do anything 
*tb ta hi3°boys when he knows how to appeal to and thus to 

nsMge *em- nt Krmu , distance from the goal. Per- 

^^fXe Koycrvrs follow one. another the distance 
NP* * i n The more they keep before them the end m 
miy be ietos • . {U mnvv wil , Uu1 te.aehers contribute 

new and labo , nt >re will national education 

» J? hook* will girl* m„l hoy* to tu™»l 

efiSSSFim. tto living voioo. u* »h,,„gkl, of 

purpose and the personal example of the teachei. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

William Connelly. 


To the Secretaries, 

Education Department. 


c 
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Omagh, 

July, 1912 

Gentlemen, 

In accordance with official instructions, I beg to subm't 
general report on the Omagh Circuit for the year ended 30th 


Circuit. 

The circuit area has not altered since previous report but a 
change in the inspection staff has occurred by the death, ’shortly 
before Christmas, of Mr. W. Clements, Junior Inspector who 
may be said to have died m harness. Mr. Gloster, District In- 
spector, who succeeded him, took charge of the eastern section 
of the circuit on 1st February last. The western section stih 

spector 6S Un,:lel the supervision of Mr - O’Reilly, District In- 

School Accommodation, and Equipment. 

There are 372 schools in operation, consisting of 361 ordinary 
two model (each with three departments, counting six schools)’ 

O h f twTvv ’ ° De “ st fy> and . one Poor law union school. 
Ut these, 177 are m the eastern section, and 178 in the western- 

ii? mammg 17_ 5 induding the model schools and a convent 
school seivmg an area which extends from the centre to New- 
townstewart, are under my immediate supervision. The number is 

furnkhe? ^ y ear ® a g 0 < when the previous report was 

tuimshed two schools, Castledamph and Roughan, having been 

Coi ' boe . Drumnamalta, Tullyreavy, and 
bhankey, having been amalgamated with neighbouring schools. 

the nri™?™? ex * 1 " ctlon or amalgamation on the retirement of 
hJL P k P S ' /? hre ? new sc boolhouses have been built ; gi-ants 
beJn 10n<2 u m f0Urteen cases ’ and applications have 

abk existg scSs aPP1 '° Vefl ° f ’ “ t0 replaCe ™ sdt ‘ 
schmlmnm e J oe P f 'l° n ^ ll*- i n which there is overcrowding, the 
smce fm-?lL h vn amp 6 aooommod ation , so far as regards floor 
he fnrmo l f attendance. A good idea of their size may 

teacW t th ? f ? Powil, g • — There are 98 in which only one 
tant mi i m P °y ed > 777 command the services of a junior assis- 
assistfnf t S vi° r - a wo , rkl »isiress, 82 those of a fully quahfied 

maintain’ t ^ e m on y * s t h e attendance large enough to 
maintain two or more assistants. 

esnecfalll 1 !^ “^“^7 ° f the schoolrooms are neatly kept, 
a worn! n co] ? dnoted b y women teachers, or those in which 
interior h-r tp C T em Pl°y ed - Much taste is displayed in the 
and the J 6 P. an * m F °/ lowers in pots or boxes in the windows 
Lhonk thf ° ra i 10n ° f the wa!ls with pictures, and in several 
^ ar ^’ or P or ^ lo n of it, is laid out in beds of flowers, 
P g m summer a pretty appearance ; but too frequently 
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finds schools with bare and dingy walls, ill-swept floors, 
0 “ e 1 material lying in disorder, and a general air of slovenliness 
neglect. A good deal, too, remains to be done in the adorn- 
nt of the exterior of our schools by the planting of trees, climb- 
shrubs, &c. None are provided with school gardens. I think 
that small' experimental plots — in connection with schools here 
1 fi there— cultivated in accordance with scientific principles, 
fffih advice from the Agricultural Department, would prove a 
boon in country districts. 

I regret I am unable to report in favourable terms of the con- 
dition of a very large number of the school premises. Up to 90 
are not well adapted to modern educational needs, though for 
some time they must, for obvious reasons, continue to exist ; and 
fully 50 should be superseded by new structures, as, owing to 
defective construction, insanitary position, or other cause, they 
are hardly worth repairing. Some are merely thatched cabins, 
or are situated in graveyards, or are otherwise objectionable; 
and there are about a dozen so had as to constitute a menace to 
the health of those who have to spend four or five hours each 
day within their insanitary walls. 

The other school buildings, some 230 in number, are decidedly 
„ 00 il, among which may? be seen handsome, well- equipped, 
modern constructions, which stand out in marked contrast to 
those of less fortunate localities. Yet very many, even of those 
classified as good, do not come, up to present-day requirements, 
one of which demands a room for each teacher, and remains un- 
satisfied in upwards of 1.70 schools. 

Playgrounds are wanting to nearly 70 schools; and in about 
60 they are so small or so unsuitable that the pupils, during 
recreation hours, loiter along the roads or go to dinner. 

That the sanitary arrangements are very unsatisfactory may 
be inferred from the statement that there are three schools with- 
out out-offices ; 58 where, owing to their proximity to the school 
walls or other cause, the offices are objectionable ; and 112, 
attended by boys and girls, in which they are not separated by 
an external wall, and, having a common approach, are accessible 
to the pupils of either sex, indifferently. Adequate supervision 
is often not maintained, so that the visitor finds them in a more 
or less unsightly state ; but matters are improving in this respect, 
as the recent cleansing grant, lias awakened the sense of respon- 
sibility of the local parties interested. 

In a large proportion of the schools the furniture is unsatisfac- 
tory for various reasons. The desks may be inadequate for all 
in attendance, in which case they are sometimes supplemented 
—sometimes not — by forms, or they may be of unsuitable shape, 
constraining the child to assume a posture prejudicial to health, 
certainly not affording it the rest which they were intended to 
provide, or they may be of equal height for children of all ages. 
Schools furnished with desks suitable for infant pupils are com- 
paratively few. 

The number of schools which are fully equipped for due instruc- 
tion in all subjects of the programme is small : there may be no 
apparatus for the teaching of elementary science, a globe or a 
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particular map may be wanting, the clock may be out of order 
But all schools have some equipment, be the same more or I 
which is absolutely necessary for the teaching of the more ’ ' 
portant subjects of the programme; and under the stress 
persistent requests and recommendations of mv co11mi*„«,„ °! 
myself defects are being gradually remedied. g ail(i 

As to the supply of schools 
observes : — 


his section, Mr. O’Reilly 


The 178 schools in operation are quite sufficient for the wants of «, 
section. No increase can occur as the new schools building sunnl S' 
place of old and unsuitable houses, and no additional school can h i! 
as there is no locality wanting one within the confines of the section " 

These remarks apply equally to the schools of the eastern 
section as well as to those of my own small area. 

The grant recently made towards heating and cleansing i, 
already bearing fruit in the improved appearance of manv school* 
In this respect Mr. O’Reilly notes : — y 

“ Jt a Pleasure to notice the improvement that is taking place in the 
outward appearance of National Schools since the grant has been allotted 
for the cleaning and heating of the house and premises. In the S 
the National School is no longer to be sought for among the dingiest of 
the place On the country road or by the hillside its vivid Xenes 
stands out in pleasant contrast with its green surroundings.” 

I do not know of any school which possesses appliances for 
physical culture, by which I understand trapezes, parallel bars 
swings, &c., usually found in gymnasiums; but in a fair pro- 
portion the pupils are provided with dumb-bells, sceptres &c 
for use at physical exercises. ’ ’’ 

School libraries are gradually being formed. At present nearly 
one-third of the schools m the circuit are provided for in this 
respect, though, m the majority of cases, the “ library ” is a very 
modest one, consisting of a few dozen of very cheap publications, 
which are lent to the children, and exchanged at regular intervals. 

Teachers. 

The teachers are, as a rule, an intelligent body of men and 
women , attentive to and diligent in the discharge of their duties, 
patient and sympathetic iri their dealings with the pupils, and 
+1 mora wor th and character. Of them it may be truly said 
that they are labourers worthy of their hire. In a large body of 
individuals there must be much inequality of learning and re- 
source, oi talent, and intensity of vocation ; but the great majority 
a e a senous view of the responsibilities of their high office, and 
not only labour to train and educate the children entrusted to 
a “ ord *hem shining examples of rectitude and 
„ n • j ?. w man y who, after the hard day’s work in school 

e urned dinner, travelled miles to attend evening classes in 
science, cookeiy, or other subject in which they felt that external 
assistance was necessary or of advantage, sometimes, especially 
" “ r > reaol ™g home after daylight had ceased. But there 
er s * d ® to the medal ; there are some who, wedded to 

thl’fwh t0 the 0 d order - whioh ehangeth not for them, 
think they have accomplished enough when they handle, with 
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.fficiency, indeed, the subjects common to the old and the 
S ° me nerammes, while they deal with more recent subjects in 
neW ? nrtnrv manner. These teachers do not make adequate 
* ^ tion for their work, by which I do not mean that they 
f Rewrite out records of pupils’ progress, schemes of work, &c.', 
it that they do not seriously study the newer subjects in which 
tware deficient, or duly appreciate the place in a true system of 
Tiration which such subjects occupy, with their relations and 
heariiws towards better known and more popular subjects. For 
th the mental and educational horizon is narrow and circum- 
scribed I gi ve in ex i enso tlie notes of my colleagues in this 
connection : 


Mr. O’Reilly : — 

„ T Vugiish and Arithmetic the general results achieved by the teachers 
lisfactorv In regard to the newer branches too large a proportion 
teachers do not seem impressed with a full sense of their responsi- 
ve,, The incorporation, in the new programme, as obligatory subjects, 
Sffvriene Science, Nature Study, Drill, Drawing, and Music, stands out 
trikiii dv as the new method of organisation, as a characteristic of our 
Itrrrri svstem of education. It opened up an aim in education which did 
t exist in the old regime. It goes outside the restricted domain of mere 
E and copy- work, and has also as object the more perfect physical, 
wial and aesthetic development of the pupil. Beyond equipping the child 
with the means of acquiring what knowledge lus station in. life may after- 
wards demand, it further aims at training him to grow up a vigorous, 
observant and cultured citizen. The success or failure in reaching this 
end lies in the hands of the teaching body and in the skill they exercise in 
imnartine instruction in the newer branches. After now many years' 
experience of the work done in these subjects one asks the question : Is 
this broader conception of the work of education being realised 
or likely to be realized ? I believe the answer cannot be considered 
very satisfactory. A largo quantity of the work in drawing, music, 
nature study* h.y§fi6n.c, and drill has net been done with 3.11 the 
earnestness and efficiency needed for successful results. Slovenly 
drawing, indolent, aimless drill, uninteresting, wearisome object-lessons 
are, unfortunately, exercises far too frequently witnessed. No strong 
conviction of the great intrinsic value of these subjects and of the para- 
mount part they are to play in the new scheme of school work seems 
to have settled in the minds of a large number of the teachers. These 
subjects, too, arc of a nature to drive the teacher if he does not drive them, 
and it is to be feared that far too often the upper hand is not with the 
teacher. His defeat in this case evidently arises from want of preparation 
•—preparation which does not merely mean the getting ready for the lesson 
of the following day, but which implies an earnest determined study of 
the branch itself, persevered in till the teacher feels that he has not only 
mastered the main body of the matter to be known, but has picked up the 
spirit and trend of the subject as developing in the science of modern 
education. In all these branches the teacher lias the constant aid of good 
school periodicals, he has the guidance and advice of the Board’s organisers, 
and the knowledge to be garnered from the mass of literature written on all 
these branches by distinguished specialists. Having thoroughly mastered 
these branches, and being fully impressed with their great educational 
importance, even the average teacher could produce results destined to 
influence potently for good the after lives of the young generations en- 
trusted to his teaching.” 


Mr. G-loster : — 

" With few exceptions the teachers whom I have met since myappoint- 
menttothis circuit -section are earnest and painstaking in the discharge of 
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their duties, generally, too, kindly and sympathetic in their relations >•«, 
their pupils who, as a rule, seem at their ease and happy at their w v 
Good discipline is generally maintained without any obtrusive disDkv t 
authority, and, as far as I have been able to ascertain, the infliction f 
corporal punishment as a means of enforcing good behaviour is exce f 
ingly rare in the majority of schools. e “' 

“ As regards the general quality of the teachers’ work in this sectio 
the classification marks assigned at the general inspections afford a f 
criterion, and these indicate a good average standard of efficiency 

39 schools inspected by me for general report, 25 have received the mark 
‘ good,’ 4 ‘ very good,’ 9 ‘ fair,’ and 1 1 middling.’ ” 

“I an not satisfied that preparation for work is always sufficient or 
judicious. Preparation to the extent of preparing an outline of the week's 
programme is the rule, but I am afraid in too many cases does not go much 
beyond this. Of course, there are many exceptions, many studious 
teachers — some reading University courses — and one frequently has the 
pleasure of listening to lessons which are evidently given from a full mind 
On the other hand, I have listened to lessons which were ‘ stale, flat, and 
unprofitable,’ for want of a little reading and preparation on the teacher's 
part. 

“ Such lack of preparation is most noticeable in geography, history 
and object-lessons, less so, however, in the last mentioned than in the two 
others. There is a strange reluctance on the part of some teachers— 
generally those most in need of guidance, and most deficient in initiation— 
to adopt official suggestions such as those contained in ‘ Notes for 
Teachers. 1 ” 

Attendance, and Health of Pupils. 

The attendance of pupils at the schools of the circuit, taken 
as a whole, appears to show a slight increase for 1911 as com- 
pared with 1910. Heretofore the dismal chronicle of diminishing 
population and diminishing attendance at our schools has been 
heard on all sides ; but there seems to be a point below ■which 
population can no longer fall, and any change must be in the 
upward direction. Moreover, the present increasing prosperity of 
the country at large has also been felt in Tyrone. The Compulsory 
Attendance Act has been put in force in many rural districts; 
and though the application of its powers may not be attended 
with maximum benefits, there seems to be no doubt that it is 
not without good result in the direction of enforcing increased 
regularity. Nothing, however, can equal the influence on 
regularity and punctuality of pupils’ attendance wielded by a 
good school conducted by a popular teacher. 

Of 68 schools in the western section taken at random, I found 
that 40 showed increased attendance for 1911 ; while 43 out of 
81 in the eastern section afforded a similar result. The balance, 
indeed, is slight, amounting to 130 for the 149 schools treated, 
or nearly a unit of increase for each ; but it gives ground for hope. 
In five schools junior assistant mistresses have been appointed 
where there had been but one teacher before; and in 11, fully 
qualified assistants have replaced junior assistants, or must replace 
them, in accordance with the Board’s regulation — all owing to 
a rise in the pupils' attendance. 

On an average, pupils come to school at the age of five, leaving 
about 14. In town schools, where there are infant departments 
as in Omagh, Dungannon, and Cookstown Convents, and in 
the Tnfant Model Schools — babes under four years are sometimes 
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. , j n a few isolated schools, such as the Monastery 
Ihmsannon, where special classes are formed for pre- 
Sc ^°° hnvs for the bank, post office, and other public employ- 
panng , w p ere highly efficient work is done and attrac- 

conditions prevail, pupils of 17 or over still continue their 

* 1th of tlie children is good, as a rule ; and though the 

7-1 midemics of measles, scarlatina, whooping-cough, &c., 

11 !cinnallv visit, to remind us that we are subject to human 
ills the attendance has not been adversely affected to any great 

extent during the year. 

T hive met with but few cases ol detective eyesight, but this 
is not so with regard to dental complaints ; and I believe, from 
Wains the mouths of a good many children that very few 
™dess sound, satisfactory sets of teeth. This deplorable con- 
kion of affairs might, in many instances be obviated by the 
kmrl notion of a judicious system of medical inspection, followed 
bt mefal advice and aid to the unhappy sufferers. Until this 
is effected the evil will continue. Whether the cost of such 
services should be borne by the State or met by a local rate is 
a question for politicians. 

I subjoin the following observations of Mr. O’Reilly regarding 
attendance : — 


“Nothing unusual is to be found in the character of the school attend- 
ance for the school year just elapsed. In the district generally, sickness 
has interfered in no noticeable degree with the usual school work. In 
onlvtwo isolated localities, in one of which it broke out m the September 
Quarter of 1911, and in the other in the March quarter of 1912, has an 
epidemic caused a decline in the attendance. The chief cause of un- 
satisfactory attendance is, as in the past, the employment of children in 
spring and autumn to give a helping hand at farm operations The 
migration of labourers’ families which occurs regularly in May and Novem- 
ber seldom seriously affects the attendance as the family that leaves the 
neighbourhood is replaced by another. In most schools in this section, 
the attendance is at its best in the months of September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. The plethora holds on in many schools during 
January and February, and in some during March. The centesimal 
proportion of attendance to number on rolls would average roughly over 
the whole area of the district about seventy. It is considerably lower m a 
number of schools in the Spcrrin and Carntoglrer Mountains. For this, 
three causes may be assigned — less appreciation by the mountain farmers of 
the value of education, much more inclement climatic conditions than 
exist in the plains, and the custom that prevails in this region of hiring out 
school children as herds during the summer months. From this latter 
cause the mountain schools are almost depleted from April to November. 


Proficiency. 

Of the 372 schools in operation in the circuit, according to the 
latest statistics at hand, 13 have been classified as excellent, 

69, “ yrprtr rrnnrl ’ ’ O.PlQ ‘ s e ” RA “ fn.ir ” and 4 “ middling. 


62 “very good,” 209 “ good,” 84 " fair,” and 4 ” middling. 

In most schools a sound, solid foundation in English and arith- 
metic has been laid, on which may be constructed hereafter a 
good educational edifice, should the environment and destination 
of the pupil prove favourable. 
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Oral English may be reviewed from two points— reading aloud 
and oral expression, the latter including the efforts made bv the 
pupil to express, in conversation, his thoughts clearly, concisely 
with distinct utterance, and in fairly decent English. I n mo ^ 
schools the reading is fluent and, in varying degrees, intelligent 
— reading, which one would not hesitate to describe as a useful 
acquisition. But really good reading is hard to find— the chief 
faults being want of distinctness, monotony of delivery, and lack 
of expression, to which may be added improper grouping of 
words. The acquisition of a pleasing style is undoubtedly diffi- 
cult, and some teachers find it beyond their power to combat 
with success the opposing forces which they encounter in their 
efforts at instruction in this branch. The causes are manifold 
Sometimes the teacher himself does not read with expression 
sometimes the child’s shyness proves an effective obstacle! 
Again, some children associate good with excessively rapid read! 
ing; while in many instances, wliere a peculiar style, handed 
down from past pupils prevails, the attempts of an individual 
child to read with deliberation and expression are repressed by 
the sneers, open or covert, of his fellows. Once or twice I have 
observed that the reading of a class was improved by the presence 
of a child who had been taught to read in an English or an 
American school. A manager of my acquaintance expressed his 
conviction that the poor quality of the reading in our schools was 
the outcome of climatic conditions and national temperament. 
Be that as it may, it would seem more difficult to impart a good 
style of reading in Ireland than elsewhere. 

I do not expect that a permanent improvement will be efEected 
until our teachers adopt a slower and more deliberate style oE 
speaking at class lessons, and insist on the same from their 
pupils ; watching for and instantly correcting all hurried utter- 
ances and incorrect turns of expression, until, finally, distinct, 
coherent, and well-considered speech becomes a habit. 

And this brings me to the second point — oral expression— 
which I need not dwell on, having touched on it above, beyond 
stating that in a large number of schools it is not satisfactorily 
dealt with. I will not leave the subject, however, without 
recording my impression that improvement is being gradually 
effected, particularly in the junior standards, in the schools where 
the telling of a story forms a feature of the weekly curriculum. 

Very fair proficiency is attained in English grammar : most 
pupils can pick out the subject, predicate, &c. , in sentences of 
moderate difficulty occurring in their reading books. Analysis 
of sentences should be made subservient to the elucidation of 
the text, and this is done, but to a limited extent. Correction 
of sentences containing grammatical errors is frequently found 
among the children ’ s written work ; but I do not remember any 
instance in which this exercise has had an improving effect upon 
the pupils' mode of speech. 

English composition is taught in all schools, with different de- 
grees of success. In the best schools one finds essays of merit, ex- 
pressed m correct language, arranged in good logical sequence, 
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■ •«« above the platitudes associated with scliool- 
peJ often rising ahc jj= ere it w iH be found that attention 

tovs* attemp ® a , ,, teaching of the subject, and that demon- 

characteristic of .the time- 

there are many schools in which the exercises are of 
table- Bu ‘ f ® if fau itY' style, want of coherence, poverty of 
low order , ^orthographical disfigurements, &c. In 

matter or of v - instruction goes little beyond the correction 

lessons in the art of essay 

writing are al “° . . th le though faulty methods are some- 
■ G0 lSed tL pnpei — r^ holding the pen, or tKe 
tme r nttitnde to be assumed when writing is not always 
proper attitncle constructed desks are often 

!d ° pt l : hl I good deal of the bad writing found in the 
accountable, a §. 00 “ t - b te to ,,he use of “ jotters ” or 

Sbblers ° held in the hand or placed on the knees in schools 

tvhere the furniture is inadequate. 

Arithmetic, a subject which, rightly or wrongly is regarded 
-- th backbone in every system of primary education receives 
considerable attention in all schools. Mechanical methods of 
Aching this branch, however, prevail to a large extent, 
bales’’ are emphasised without due inculcation of principles, 
notation is frequently neglected, and interpretation of results is 
relegated to the background, the connection between them and 
the data of the question being frequently lost sight of. But 
there is no doubt that the children benefit by the instruction, 
stick as it is, and not seldom become good practical calculators, 
even though they do not always fully realise the inner meaning 
of the processes' they employ. 

In a We number of schools the methods of teaching Geography 
are such as to lead one to think that the principles of the subject 
are ill-understood bv the teachers. Crude materials are collected, 
lists of rivers, islands, &c., are learned, and their relative posi- 
tions pointed out on maps, but their physical significance is 
ignored. The teaching is thus uninteresting. Very few children 
know how to read maps ; indeed, map-reading is not taken up 
to any appreciable extent. Moreover, on some of the antiquated 
maps found in the schools there is precious little, to read., luvery 
school should have a six-incli Ordnance Map of. the neighbour- 
hood, from which lessons should lie. regularly given ; and much 
will be learned by a comparison of the actual ground traversed 
hv the pupil on bis wiry to school with the. representation of that 
same ground on the map. T observe, however, that, many 
teachers are becoming alive, to the. necessity of breaking with the 
old traditions in the matter of teaching this important subject. 

Except in the better class schools, History is not satisfactorily 
taght. Dry facts are read from scrappy little text-books, ques- 
tions on the subject-matter being afterwards put. Something, 
no doubt, is learned in this way, but usually it is not of a per- 
manent character. If a text-book is to he placed in the hands of 
children it should be written in an interesting style ; should be 
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well printed, well-illustrated, and libera! iv 
ballad poetry easy to be committed to memory fn Per i ed 
of a nation, commemorating the deeds of its heroes and u, 
men, leave a powerful impression on youthful mini d T rioii = 
history in the memory when dry facts are forgotten ’ Md fil its 

Singing is attempted, except in a few school* u 
teachers are not musical. In some schools I Tl & 
taught with considerable success, the songs beine Lu 6 
and melodiously rendered. The children are freauenll^w 1 ^ 
smg at sight easy test pieces, previously unseer? ! i, y -* ble 
them But in the majority of the country schools ’nSf W b 
is not made and a great proportion of the pupils espeda^T® 
are unable to sing. 1 1 ’ specially boys, 

- »>>« 

SSffiSLtSJ* — - *>» «”S«rEi 

Object Lessons are given in all sohnnlc. c . , 

wit, fhttmTtntS f? “» t7SS 

„nd continuous record, „f th. 

In his notes on “Proficiency,” Mr. O’Reilly states •- 

on’^oc^o^gM report °t e Hh the SeCti ° n is ™ 

to any appreciable extent is to be recorded ^ ?° r r ® tro S ression 

has been, on the whole, well tarnrht t“ • • -, al ^ n S^h, as in the past, 
to be fonnd in which the reading f^not dtot? case . s ’ Schools are stUi 
is too much neglected, or insufficient =++»+*’ the supplementary reading 
analysis. The value of the inswKL 5?° n pald to explanation and 
as that in Oral English. It would he m . Written English is not as great 
no real teaching of this subiect in n nor* P er baps correct to say that there is 
get a subject oi composition and ^™ “] lmber of schools. The children 
work of the teacher P being Confined to th Jt f? ru .4 e ’ scrappy exercise, the 
errors found in the letter „r ^ detection and marking of the 
Arithmetic. Very often insufficient^' Y el y fair proficiency is made in 
elucidation of nL process "I- IS mad £ of the backboard for the 
lessons very good work is met with Ringing, Drawing , Drill, and Object 
acquirements of the children in lil t 3 °j laBy ’ but, on the wiole ’ the 
of any educative value ’’ bese branches are too insignificant to be 

Under the same head, Mr. Gloster observes 

than inthefr orSwork^ Onl'fl? 0 ^ 0 m ° re advailta g e in their written 
siderable merit and even U n ® fre quently meets with compositions of con- 
e merit, and, even m the average school, children generally acquire 
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a fair degree of facility in expressing their ideas on simple subjects in 

'Penmanship reasonable proficiency is generally shown., but methods 
x teaching are not always systematic enough. Pupils are not always 
Miieht the correct method of holding the pen or the correct posture to 
Soot when sitting at the desk. From the hygienic point of view, as 
attract from the educational aspect of the question, the matter needs 
attention. Awkward, cramped attitudes are often adopted and the 
-anils’ eyes are kept too near the paper with the possible danger of the 
development of some defect of vision. 

“ In Reading, fair distinctness and considerable fluency are generally 
attained. Except in a few schools, the cultivation of the higher qualities 
of good reading is hardly attempted. I think teachers are too easily 
satisfied with the performance of the pupils of the lower standards in this 

subject a droning, monotonous style is acquired at this stage and persists 

generally, as the child rises from standard to standard. I have heard 
pleasing — even expressive — reading in first and second standards in one or 
two schools in this circuit -section. When one observes the great pains 
devoted to the training of. the singing voice and notes the marvellous 
difference between the trained and the untrained voice, one is led to 
wonder why so little attention comparatively is paid to the systematic 
training and development of the speaking voice. 

“ In some of the schools visited I have received very intelligent answering 
on the subject matter of reading lessons, and pupils have shown consider- 
able facility of expression and the possession of a good vocabulary. In 
others the majority of the pupils are unable to express their ideas with any 
readiness or facility. Plenty of practice in oral composition would seem 
to be the remedy. 

“ Arithmetic receives a prominent place in the curriculum of all schools, 
and rightly, seeing its great practical importance in the affairs of life. At 
the same time, I think the tendency is to devote too much time to it 
having regard to the claims of other subjects. 

“I should like to see more practical work done — ruling, measuring, 
weighing. A set of imitation coins, too, would be useful. At one time 
apparatus of this kind was in pretty general use in our schools — scales and 
weights, measures, &c. Now one rarely sees them. 

“ I do not think the capabilities of Geography as a means of exercising 
the reasoning powers and of calling into play the imaginative faculty are 
as fully utilised as they might be. The text -books in general use in the 
schools treat the subject on antiquated lines, and not in accordance with 
approved, up-to-date schemes such as that formulated in the official 
'Notes for Teachers.’ However, they would serve their purpose well 
enough if regarded as merely supplementary to the oral lessons which 
necessitate a good deal of reading and preparation on the teacher’s part. 
Too often the study of geography is confined to the contents of these 
little text-books with pointing out of the places mentioned on the map — 
which is good as far as it goes, but not enough. 

“ Some formal Drill is practised in all schools , but in some sufficient 
attention is not paid to the deportment of the pupils throughout the day. 
Until recently it was quite a general practice for pupils to carry their 
satchels suspended from the shoulders all day, bat since the issue of the 
recent official pamphlet in Swedish drill this practice, I am glad to say, 
is being discontinued and will soon, I hope, be a thing of the past. I 
think there is too much standing at lessons. Certainly, if the course of 
physical training proposed in the pamphlet referred to above is carried 
out in its entirety, and short periods of exercise at intervals throughout 
the day are arranged, it would seem desirable that pupils should sit at 
most of their lessons. They could stand at singing lessons and at reading 
lKsons ; the pupil reading aloud might be asked to stand, and there would 
be other opportunities for a class or for one pupil at a time to stand for a 
few minutes, but in my opinion the time-honoured practice in Ireland of 
seeping each class standing every alternate half-hour is hygienically 
wrong I give this opinion, of course, subject to correction, not being a 
medical expert. For young, weakly children at all events I have little 
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doubt that the practice of standing immovable for sav— fn 

periods every day is injurious. The question seems to me 1g - 
great importance and to call for an authoritative pronounce™ 
on expert medical advice. u-emeut bast.; 

“ Object-lessons are taught in all schools, to juniors onlv 
schools possessing an Elementary Science equipment The 3 ® 

contained in the ‘ Notes for Teachers ' are not as aenemuf, su Sgestici:s 
adopted as could be desired. I do not often find, for examrX ” as . fuI! y 
tory continuous record of the year’s work by the pupils ” P ’ 3 satlsf5c - 


Organisation. 

Good organisation connotes continuous and useful emnlovmct 
of the pupils of all standards during the school day To X 
this, m schools conducted by a staff of less than three teacW 
systems of grouping the standards for combined instruction h»r 
been devised. It is unnecessary to enter into details which ® 
or should be known to every teacher ; but it may be laid dov-n 
as a general principle that only one group should receive ora! 
instruction horn a teacher during one of the periods into which 
the school-time is divided, the other group (or groups if 
school conducted by one taacher) being engaged at written or 
other exercise requiring supervision merely. This principle 1 
find very frequently violated, in a greater or less degree 4 Clar- 
is often left standing awaiting its turn for a lesson the teacher 
being engaged at another. When one asks what the pupils are 
doing he is informed that they are studying their lessons or thev 
are at silent reading. How much more profitably employed 
might they be if at composition or other written exercise? 
Jixcept m the highest classes, in schools where a spirit of study 
is infused silent reading or study is out of place in a primary 
school, with limited staff, where the cultivation, like that of a 
cottage garden, should be intense. Children of lower standard* 
do not know how to study, and it does not look like making an 
economical use of time to have the pupils of a junior gfoup 
staring at a few sentences in their text-books for a quarter of an 
hour .Defects in organisation are being constantly pointed out 
time-table arrangements are criticised, and suggestions are made 
by my colleagues and myself with, we have ground for hope, 
beneficial results. The following observations of Mr O’Eeillv 
are much to the point : — 

least 1 acciUnv°S+s he i n M W , of or e aniz ation is followed out, at 

howewr k nf g t„n h i? tter °f * he law - The real spirit of the system, 
„ ™ want “g from contumacy or negligence, but from 

ever 1h .£ P° wer - The ability to instruct a group is not given to 
oulbnitt ofXinS ^ ame , measure -. All cannot readily assume that 
nrofi+ahhr Cai1 P U P^ S of different degrees of proficiency 

It is JV d v at 0116 J nd same time &t one and the same exercise, 

to feel SS nnHc W - hG ? exa p% to divert attention to the weaklings, 
the mnrp s . m ft instruction should be more specially directed to 

lectin chlld T ren ’ and to do so without prejudice to the other 

this fiitirtinn & ro ?P- In subjects, as Reading and Composition, 

Analvsis + S *Jf SS sk i d tllan in others, such as Arithmetic and 

aroiilreri * ??i skld t° do so, however, can by patience and experience be 

<1 y all. It comes from the beginning by natural talent to a 
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limited number. Even some of the older men, worn down to a stereo- 
typed system of one-class teaching by the drudgery of results work, have 
awakened to the idea from the very first. When this power comes to 
the less skilful it amply repays the care and trouble taken in its acquisition . 

“ The arrangement of the time-table is of such vital importance in the 
working of the school, that no amount of time and study should be con- 
sidered excessive in its preparation. Unsuitable time-tables, nevertheless, 
are not a matter of merely occasional occurrence. They are seldom 
unsuitable as to the proportionate amount of time allotted to each subject 
This is an easy matter to adjust. They err chiefly in the selection of 
subjects for the same hour that cannot well be carried on together, or 
in placing lighter subjects at an early exercise in the day when the pupils' 
minds are fresh and receptive whilst assigning heavy and more intellectual 
lessons to a later hour when the children commence to feel the fatigue of 
the day’s work.” 


Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

Thirty-two monitors are employed in schools in the circuit 

13 in the eastern section, 13 in the western, and 6 in my own 
area. They have been selected with much care, and are ap- 
pointed only in schools which furnish examples of good organisa- 
tion, sound training, and efficient teaching. Most of them attend 
diligently to study, and faithfully discharge the other duties of 
their office, and may be expected to give a good account of them- 
selves at their final examinations. Criticism lessons are regularly 
given, in accordance with official instructions; and though then- 
value may be easily overrated, they are undoubtedly productive 
of benefit. 


Mr. O’Reilly notes : — 

“ There are thirteen monitors in this section. All but one have been 
appointed in large town schools, well staffed, well equipped, and well 
taught, where they have every opportunity of acquiring all the knowledge 
and accomplishments they may need for their profession. Where un- 
satisfactory answering occurs at the final examination the blame lies with 
the candidate, not with the school, seldom with the teacher. It happens 
occasionally that illness or indifference stands in the way of final success. 

“The candidates generally respond faithfully to their teachers’ 
efforts to prepare them for their future career. They usually show a 
deadly earnestness in their struggle to gain distinction in their final exami- 
nation ; for to most of them their examination is the portal to the only 
eligible road in life lying before them in the little sphere in which they 
move.” 


Pupil teachers, of whom there are 13 employed in the circuit, 
have been selected from pupils of secondary schools who passed 
with honours in the Junior or Middle Grade Examinations held 
by the Board of Intermediate Education, and are paid salary 
at a higher rate than monitors. 

Prom the point of view as future national teachers, possessing 
a more liberal education than the average teacher, they do not 
come up to the expectations which one might reasonably enter- 
tain regarding them. I give the history of 17 whose term of 
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office was completed in 1910 and 1911, or will be * , . 

P9P2 • '-'jwjjietect e 

1 joined the Customs and Excise Service. 

1 is teaching in England. 

2 resigned before completing course. 

2 did not attend final examination. 

3 failed at final examination. 

2 passed final examination, but did not get to training 

1 passed final examination on limited programme mvi'M-n 
probably, not get to training. ’ 

5 are in training. 

Thus, out of 17, 12 are practically lost, so far as regards the 
object for which they were appointed. 6 e 

Extra or Optional Subjects. 

During the year Irish was taught in 53 schools, algebra and 
arithmetic in 37, and geometry and mensuration in 26. The 
organisers m Irish report favourably, on the whole, on the 
answering in this subject. Instruction, varying in character 
from “fair” to “very good,” is given in both branches of 
mathematics. 

Evening Schools. 

The evening schools were in charge of my colleagues, who 
visited and inspected them. 

Mr. O’Eeilly reports : — 

“ There were thirteen Evening Schools in operation last winter. Eight 
of these were attended by male pupils. Five were opened for mixed 
attendances. During the Summer previous there were also in operation 
two Evening Schools which were attended by female pupils only 

“Six of the thirteen Autumn Schools were in the Kilskeery parish. 
The acquisition of the Irish Language was the chief object aimed at in these 
classes. The proficiency in that language made by the pupils was strongly 
commended by the Irish Expert and Organizer who examined them 
History was also taught. Due attention was given in addition to Arithme- 
tic and English. 

. “ Irish was taught in only one of the other seven schools. 

“ All schools but one gave instruction in two special subjects with the 
view of winning the higher fees. History, Health and Habits, Boot- 
keeping, Mathematics, and Geometrical Drawing were the subjects 
selected for presentation. I have named them in the order of their popu- 
larity with the pupils. For the teachers judiciously consult the tastes 
and wishes of the pupils in the selection of the special branches to be 
taught. In the average young peasant some years from school and 
physically taxed by constant heavy labour, it is difficult to awaken the 
glow of intellectual activity, and the first condition required for (this 
mild mental) renaissance is that the pupil should feel a strong attraction 
towards the subjects which he is to attempt to learn. In districts where 
popular enthusiasm has been aroused over the revival of the Irish Language 
the pupil will gladly bend his mind towards the acquisition of his mother 
tongue. In almost all districts the study of his country's history has an 
equal charm for the average Irish peasant. Though new to most of the 
pupils, ^ Hygiene has proved a popular subject also. Most of the facts 
and principles embodied in this branch, especially when illustrated by 
simple experiments, were found novel and interesting, and being capable 
of practical application in daily life, were justly appreciated by the serious 
pupils. Book-keeping is another branch for which the pupils in many 
localities showed a strong inclination. It was almost invariably well 
learned. Few of the schools had advanced sufficiently to venture on 
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instruction in Mathematics. In one school in which they were attempted 
they had to be abandoned before the end of the Session . In the only other 
school in which they were taught they were taught with success 
•' One difficulty that the rural teacher— all the evening schools "in this 
section are rural — experiences in the selection of subjects for the curri 
calum of the Session is the difficulty of finding any that may prove a means 
of worldly advancement to his students. In city schools the study of Free- 
hand or Geometrical Drawing, or Mathematics, or of Book-keeping mav 
lead to improved business positions for many of the pupils There is 
no such tangible motive for the peasant to study any of the branches 
that can be chosen for him. Agriculture is indeed on the list of possible 
subjects, but I fear that in this branch it is not to the schoolteacher 
that the shrewd northern farmer would turn for enlightenment 
“ The evening classes, except one, were all conducted in the ordinary 
dav-school houses of the locality. The rooms are well-lighted and well 
heated. The bright glow of light cast out on the wintry evening from 
the windows of the school-house suggests to the lonely Idler outside the 
comforts of the room within, and probably induces him to join the company 
of his more favoured companions inside doors. To some extent the class 
is a social function. Order and discipline prevail and work is gone through 
steadily. But on the road to school and round the fire when the class 
is over the pupils from all quarters of the school area who might not meet 
more than once a month but for pthis means of re-union, have their 
pleasant gossip on the topics of the neighbourhood. Some one who had 
visited the market town during the day may produce a newspaper A 
song, a story, or even a dance may add to the evening’s entertainment 
Social pleasures of this sort associated with the school lend an enjoyable 
variety to the dull tenor of the peasant’s hard-worked life and do much 
to maintain a good attendance. 

“The work devolving on the teachers of these schools is very trying 
None but the youngest and strongest can meet the call on their energies 
made by the care of an evening as well as of a day school, especially at 
the season of the year when the latter lias fullest attendance and entails 
the heaviest labour. The more experience I have of these schools the 
more I feel convinced that teachers beyond middle age should not be 
considered qualified to teach both. Female teachers over fifty, male 
teachers over fifty-five cannot, on an average, command the physical 
endurance demanded for this double duty. Older teachers when they 
attempt both do both unsatisfactorily. In the last decade of their service 
a rule of this nature would protect the teachers from a corvde for which 
they have neither strength nor inclination, hut which, owing to local 
influence, they may not otherwise be able to avoid." 

Mr. Gloster writes : — 

“ Eight evening schools were in operation in this section of the Circuit 
during the winter months. No advanced work was attempted, but the 
schools served a useful purpose in supplementing the work of the day 

Mother f haV he + b + er 5 efit f°n la j S ^ y0Un g metl Wh ° fr0m 0ne Cause or 
day-schools ^ taken fuU advanta S e of the opportunities offered by the 

* dvanc , ed character is undertaken in the large and 
n Zlrr 7 conducted Cookstown Convent Evening School which is 
m operation during the Summer months and which has a fine record." 

The teachers’ profession is a noble one— that of educating the 
sing generation and forming the national character — with grave 
^ t{ } ched . thereto. That many prove themselves 
orthy of their high calling I am well assured. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. A. Coyne. 
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Athlone, 

20 th July, 191-2. 

Gentlemen, 

In accordance with the instructions contained in vour left - 
of 6th March, I beg to submit a report on the schools in rJ 
Athlone Circuit. 

Circuit. 

Since forwarding my previous report in 1910 no change has 
been made m the circuit boundaries. The inspectors associated 
with me were Mr. Shannon, who is in charge of the Roscommon 
section, Mr. Semple, who was in charge of the Longford sec 
tion up to 31st January, 1912, and Mr. J. J. Headen “who sue 
ceeded Mr. Semple on 1st February, 1912. 

School Acconunodation and Equipment. 

One new school, Mount Talbot Parochial, has been added since 
my previous report, but the number of unnecessary schools is 
decreasing. A small school, Aughnagarron, has been discon 
tmued and amalgamation has been effected in case of Nortlwate 
Street and Athlone Mixed, Ballinea B. and G., Lacken and La“nev 
B and G., and Ballymurry B. and G. Schools. There are thus 
3S8 schools in operation now as compared with 393 when my last 
report was written. Generally speaking, the schools are suitably 
situated, and throughout the entire area there are only two in- 
stances where children have not a school within convenient 
reach of their homes. 

New buildings replacing old ones have come into operation 
at:— Athlone, Carrick (Ballinlough), Camcloon, Fuertv, Glan- 
duff, Gortliagannv , Gortletteragh , Highlake Monastery, Gran- 
lahan , and new schools are being built at : — Carrowcrin, C’urra- 
cieehan, Derryhanny, Ilnockroe, Ratenagh, and Tibohine; while 
building grants have been applied for at : — Clashagannv, Clon- 
broney, Clonown, Clooncagh, Crossard, Clonmore, De ‘Frevne, 
and Runnamoat. 

Classrooms have been recently added at Glen and Loughglynn, 
and plans for extensions at Drumlish, Dooroc, Ennvbegs, Soran. 
and poolnafarna are under official consideration. The Mount 
Delvin and St. . Mary’s Monastery schoolrooms have been 
divided by partitions, and applications are before the Commis- 
sioners for aid to effect similar improvements at Granard Con- 
vent and Kilmovee No. 1 schools. 

The newer vested schoolhouses are generally well built and 
suitable for^ their purpose. In a good many of the older ones 
the use op inferior material has resulted in rapid deterioration, 
which, owing to lack of funds, cannot easily be made good. A 
fair proportion of the non-vested buildings are also good substan- 
tial structures.^ During the past two years a considerable num- 
ber of the buildings have been improved by the carrying out of 
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much-needed repairs and renovation. Managers in this matter 
have shown increased activity, and several non- vested as well as 
some vested schools which presented a very neglected appearance 
have at last been put into proper repair. 

Throughout the circuit something has been done in the direc- 
tion of securing better furniture, but there are manv infant 
galleries which should be replaced by kindergarten desks. Ex- 
cept in schools lately built the desks are elongated, heavy, and 
cumbrous, and seldom vary in height according to the require- 
ments of pupils of different ages. With regard to school 
apparatus, there is a great lack of illustrative material in the 
shape of pictures, etc. , for the teaching of history and geography ; 
while the supply of kindergarten requisites for the junior children 
is usually insufficient. 

Appliances for physical culture are. seldom to be met with ex- 
cept in the convent schools. Some drill exercises are, however, 
taught in almost every school, but in a listless and imperfect- 
manner. Many teachers know little of the methods, the 
capabilities, and effects of physical education ; and, the plea is 
often advanced that children in the country do not really stand 
in need of any form of bodily training, as they get plenty of 
exercise in walking to and from school and in work out of school 
hours. 

The school grounds are kept with more care than formerly, 
but owing to want of drainage and the nature of the soil flower 
culture can seldom be attempted. Much taste is often shown in 
the cultivation of flowers in pots and in their arrangement in the 
windows. 

Sweeping and dusting of the school premises appear to be 
regularly done, but thorough cleansing operations, scrubbing of 
floors, etc., only take place two or three times a year in the great 
majority of the schools here. Whitewashing, painting, etc., at 
regular intervals are by no means as common as they should be. 
There would seem to be a notion that questions of health and 
comfort do not apply to schools, although the primary purpose of 
a school is often defeated and certainly alwavs marred by the 
neglect of sanitary precautions. The damp and dirty condition 
of the floors in many schools is due to the insufficiently drained 
and consequently muddy state of the playgrounds, which are 
very seldom gravelled. It is only in the large schools that there 
is any system of mechanical ventilation. In the great majority 
of cases efficiency of ventilation depends on the proper use of the 
windows and doors, but too often one has occasion to notice that 
even at interval-times opportunity is not taken to renew to the 
utmost the air of the rooms. The out-offices ar-e being kept with 
more regard to the demands of cleanliness and decency, but much 
still remains to be done. 

On the question of school accommodation in the Longford dis- 
tort, Mr. Semple observes : — 

“ The only place in the section where there is no existing school and 
where one is required, is Ballinacliffy, not far from the deserted village 
01 Auburn, and the erection of a vested school in that locality has been 
sanctioned. Grants have been made for the enlargement of two vested 
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buildings with a view to the abolition of two small neighbourin'* 
vested schools, and a grant has also been made for the erection of a*v 
schoolhouse which is to supersede two which are inferior. With th . 
exceptions, there are no unnecessary schools. There are six or s . * 
cases of adjoining boys’ and girls’ schools in which the rules in re*?H 
to amalgamation will come into operation on the occurrence of a vaca • 
in the teaching staff. The question of the abolition of some small schonf 
under Protestant management, and the substitution of a van service t 
convey the pupils to other schools under similar management, has been 
considered, but without result. In most cases such an arrangement 
impracticable, owing to the fact that the pupils’ homes are widely scattered 
It would seem, therefore, that under the present rules only a small decreas 
in the number of schools in operation can be expected. In nearlv all 
the schools the accommodation is sufficient for the attendance and ir 
the majority it is ample. In the few cases in which over -crowding nre* 
vails, steps have been taken either to enlarge the existing buildings or 
to erect new ones. In one case, however, where the enlargement of the 
building would necessitate the enlargement of the site, no title to the 
additional ground required can be obtained. 

“ There is sufficient furniture in nearly all the schools, but in some 
the desks are old and badly constructed, and in many no desks suitable for 
infants are provided. So long as the desks are firm, however unsuitable 
they may be, Managers can scarcely be brought to see that they should 
be re -modelled, or superseded by others of a modern type. The suddIv 
of easels, blackboards, &c., leaves little to be desired, as a rule Those 
provided when a school is built are generally sufficient, and renewals 
are required only at long intervals. It is otherwise in the case of maps 
and charts ; these are not unfrequently insufficient in number, and often 
faded and worn. It is surprising how little care is taken of them in many 
cases, as the teachers themselves frequently bear the cost of renewal 
A globe is provided in nearly every school, but in a considerable number 
a scale map of the locality is still required. In most schools the supply 
of kindergarten apparatus is inadequate. * 

“ School libraries are few, and appliances for physical culture are found 
only in the convent schools and a few others. 

“ Most of the schoolhouses are suitable for their purpose, but in about 
one -third of them there is only one room for two teachers. By the erection 
classrooms, division of schoolrooms, and amalgamation of schools, 
this defect has been remedied in a considerable number of cases, but there 
is little prospect of its being remedied in the rather numerous cases where 
the schoolroom provides sufficient accommodation for the attendance, but 
is unsuitable for division. It should be borne in mind that the want of 
a room for each teacher is due in the great majority of cases, to an increase 
m the sell 00 ! shff, as many of the buildings were erected when an average 
attendance of sixty, or even seventy pupils was required for the recognition 
of a second teacher. 

Lit-de progress can be reported in the matter of the execution of needed 
J®EJ irs . . e buildings. The Managers who fully realise their responsi- 

• i 1Il i ^ 1S les P ec ^ are a small minority. No one outside the ranks of 
officials lias any conception of the number of representations that must be 
made to the majority of Managers, and the amount of pressure that must 
be applied to some, before they call be brought to effect the most necessary 
repairs, if the condition of the school buildings is an indication of the 
interest taken m education, it is evident that it occupies a comparatively 
low place in the estimation of the community. 

With regard to the manner in which the schoolhouses and premises 
are kept, distinct progress is to be noted. Neglect to have the schoolroom 
floor washed as often as seems necessary is the point to which attention 
flas to be most frequently called. The rooms, particularly the rooms in 
schools conducted by women teachers, are, in most cases, neat, and many 
are tastefully kept. Flowers are cultivated with more or less success 
in nearly all schools, and the cultivation of flowers, &c., in the grounds is 
extending. In some cases no general suggestion with regard to neatness 
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,i cleanliness is of use ; attention has to be called to ever}- detail. 
lnoin"ruous features are found side by side — clean schoolroom’s arc in 
('border, and grounds adorned with carefully tended flowers are littered 
wMi nieces of paper. 

.. p- t counties Longford. Leitrim, and Roscommon, the usual method ot 
lieatin" the rural schools is by means of turf fires in open grates, and as, 
on-in" to the fine summer of 1911. the turf was well saved, and the succeed - 
winter mild, the heating of the rooms was, on the whole, satisfactory 
Incountv Westmeath many of the schoolrooms are small, and are heated 
in- stoves, in which the fuel used is coal. 

■■ Offices, generally of a suitable kind, are provided in case of all schools 
except two, and these are about to be superseded by new vested schools. 
The condition of the offices is generally satisfactory, so far as it depends 
upon the teacher, but there is often difficulty with regard to the emptying 
of the pits. This will probably be obviated in future as a result of the 
recent grant for heating and cleansing.” 


With reference to the western section, Mr. Shannon says : — 

- Since the last general report was written, a considerable improvement 
lias been effected as regards school accommodation. Eight new buildings 
iiave been completed and are now in occupation, while grants have been 
sanctioned in thirteen cases to replace unsatisfactory schoolhouses. There 
remain very few cases where the accommodation is quite unsatisfactory 
and in most of these the Managers have signified their intention to apply 
for a grant in aid as soon as a suitable site can be procured. 

Amalgamation is under consideration in three cases, and will probably 
be carried out in at least two of these. One new school has been taken 
into connection ; but, on the other hand, two of the new schools are 
' mixed ’ ones superseding separate boys' and girls' schools, and grants 
have been sanctioned for two more 1 mixed 1 schools to take the place of 
four adjoining boys’ and girls’ schools, so that the number of schools 
which mav be described as unnecessary is steadily decreasing. 

” There" is need for a new school at Ashbrook, near Strokestown, but 
in almost all cases the schools are situated in the most convenient places 
for the children of the district they serve. In certain parts of the section, 
however, the Congested Districts Board is busy dividing large grazing farms 
into small holdings and allotting these to families from other parts of the 
county Roscommon as well as to ‘ migrants * from, outside, so that the 
distribution of the population may eventually undergo a considerable 
change, and, in that case, the distribution of school accommodation would 
have to be altered. 

- With regard to furniture and equipment, the only change to be noted 
is that in a few cases more suitable desks have been provided, and in a 
number of others the Managers have promised to replace faulty ones by 
desks of a better pattern graded to suit the different ages of the pupils. 

*• The suggestions of the Inspectors with regard to cleanliness and taste 
and the general appearance of the schoolrooms now generally receive 
effective attention, especially in the case of the girls’ schools. It is now 
rare to find dreary expanses of whitewashed walls unrelieved by pictures 
or other suitable decoration. The effect is, however, occasionallj r marred 
by leaving faded and worn tablets, &c., on the walls and by the untidiness 
O: the presses. Window gardening is now general, and the cultivation of 
flowers in the playground has increased somewhat. Dusting and sweeping 
are seldom neglected, but the floors might generally be washed and scrubbed 
oftener than they are.” 


Teachers. 

I have much pleasure in recording that the. teachers are in 
almost every case earnest and faithful in the discharge of their 
duties and that the regularity and zeal with which they carry on 
their daily work is worthy of all commendation. We cannot 
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look for longer hours or hauler work on the part of either the 
teachers or their pupils. The former spare neither trouble [,,,>■ 
expense to lit themselves for giving instruction. They have 
provided themselves with text-books dealing with the new sub- 
jects or with the new methods oi teaching the old ones, and are 
doing their best to make their work more interesting and stimu- 
lative, more intelligent and fruitful. Clearer conceptions of the 
true aims of school work — the moral, intellectual, anil phvsicai 
good of each individual child — have gradually been awakened, 
and in the every-day performance of their daily task the teachers 
are clinging more closely to these high aims as their guiding 
motives. Preparation for daily work lias become fairly regular 
and systematic. Schemes of work are drawn up at the begin- 
ning of each week, or other period, and records of work accom- 
plished are kept. Time-tables are drawn up to suit the grouping 
of standards. Arrangements are made so that one lesson suc- 
ceeds another with a minimum loss of time. ' The schools, as a 
rule, work smoothly and in good order, and at the end of each 
half-year (he work done is carefully examined by the teacher.- 
and the results recorded in the progress books. These and the 
papers worked by the children are scrutinised at the general in- 
spections: and, along with the pupils' daily exercise books, and 
observations of the methods of instruction at incidental visits 
made throughout the course of the year, enable reliable judg- 
ments to be formed of the success with which the schools are 
conducted. Mr. Semple writes on this head as follows : — 

“ It cannot be expected that all teachers should be earnest and efficient, 
but the majority belong to this class, while the hopelessly incompetent 
are very few, and tend to become fewer. Teachers of outstanding ability 
are rare, perhaps rarer than such persons in other professions, for clever 
teachers, though in diminishing numbers, still continue to find means of 
abandoning the profession for other careers more suited to their tastes, or 
affording better prospects in life. The qualifications of teachers are. in 
general, sufficient to enable them to d ischarge their duties efficiently, but 
some of the older ones have been slow to acquire a competent knowledge of 
subjects with which they had little acquaintance, although the acquisition 
of such knowledge was merely a question of taking trouble. They are, 
however, nearly always anxious to avail themselves of the help afforded 
by organiser’s classes to increase their knowledge of the newer subjects 
of the school programme. Under the present regulations it may be taken 
as certain that the attainments of teachers when entering the 'profession 
will constitute the bulk of their stock-in-trade throughout their period of 
service. It is to be regretted that some teachers largely ignore the suggest- 
ions for their guidance contained in official publications and made in 
Inspectors’ Observation Books, but on the other hand many are quick to 
seize and apply any hint they may receive. Want of consecutiveness 
doubtless due in part to the irregularity of the pupils’ attendance, which 
causes some teachers to despair of teaching any subject consecutively, is 
still a marked defect in the teaching, for which the preparation of schemes 
of work has proved only a partial remedy. Whatever the cause may be, 
the men now entering the profession possess less ability than those entering 
fifteen or twenty years ago.” 

And Mr. Shannon notes : — 

“ The teachers, as a rule, work earnestly and show readiness to carry 
out suggestions for improvement. They exert a healthy influence over 
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• » rhiidren committed to their charge and pay due attention to the 
ation of good habits. Preparation for work is now fairly well attended 
i tthoogh ft might often be more skilful and more thorough. Somewhat 
m evidence of wider reading and culture is still desirable. Too much 
lhncc is often placed on elementary text -books or journals. Excellent 
"emstions and hints may, of course, be found therein, hut too slavish 
an adherence to them makes the lessons mechanical and wanting in 
freshness of presentation.” 

attendance, and Health of Pupils. 

Apart from causes of parental neglect and indifference there 
are many obstacles to regular attendance operating in a distinc- 
tively rural district such as this. Managers, however, are., in 
general, reasonably active in enforcing attendance, and through- 
out the entire circuit there is a steady rise in the percentage of 
pupils in average attendance to the pupils on the rolls. In the 
part of Mayo which is included in this circuit there are several 
schools in which the. attendance is poor, and in Roscommon 
there are many parishes in which it is less regular than it might 
be; yet in both counties this is partly due to economic causes, 
and shows promise of improvement under the better social con- 
ditions brought about by the operations of the Congested Districts 
Board. In County Longford, where the School Attendance Act 
is in force, a steady advance is noticeable in the percentage of 
attendance during the past two years ; while in the parishes of 
Westmeath that lie in this circuit the attendance is quite as good 
as the general average for Ireland. 

Among the means employed to secure regularity of attendance 
supreme importance should be attached to the personal influence 
of the teacher. An illustration of this is often afforded by the 
difference between two similarly circumstanced schools in the 
same locality ; the teacher who can deal tactfully with the parents 
and make the school attractive, having a distinctly better attend- 
ance than the one who is less successful in these respects. 

Many children begin to come to school, at least in the summer, 
shortly after reaching the age of three years, blit few of the 
younger ones attend with any regularity in the winter months. 
The pupils generally leave school between the ages of thirteen 
and fifteen years; the few who remain after attaining the latter 
age have generally in view the special object of entering profes- 
sional or business life. 

tases of illness are generally due to epidemics or colds, and 
Ml to congenital delicacy of the pupils, who are of a robust type. 
Weak eyes are rare, but there is the average number of cases of 
short sight. 


Regarding the attendance, etc., Mr. Semple says — 

The attendance is almost stationary ; in some localities it has in- 
™ a slight extent, but in others, particularly in the more fertile 
F ions of the section, it lias decreased. The principal causes of irregular 
nrT u Ce employment of pupils at farm work, sickness, and severity 
oth»« * 1 l e , extreme poverty of some parents, and the indifference of 
1 - to the advantages of education arc contributory causes. The 
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regularity of attendance has improved, one reason for which was the 
smaller amount of sickness owing to the exceptionally fine weather 
the past year. 

" The age at which the pupils come to school, when it is situated at a 
comparatively short distance from their homes, varies from three to five 
years, but for the first two years they attend only in the summer months, 
When the distance from their homes to the school happens to be con- 
siderable, they do not come till they are five or six years old, and in two or 
three years these children are just as advanced as those who began thur 
school life much earlier. The reason for the attendance of the very your. • 
children is either to prop up a declining average, or to get them out ol 
their mother’s way ; there is very little expectation on the part of anybody 
that they will derive substantial benefit from their attendance. ’ The 
exclusion of children under five years of age front schools is, in my opinion, 
one of the most needed educational reforms. Up to that age. and possibly 
beyond it, the child develops best in the care of its mother, or whoever 
stands to it in that relation. With the training of even the best infants’ 
schools there is a certain amount of repression, to which tender chddrei: 
should nut be subjected.” 


Infant Traiiiii'ij. 

Tlie only schools in the circuit which have separate depart- 
ments for infants are the convent schools. These are well fur- 
nished and equipped : the teaching' is made bright and attractive 
for little children and a good training is given, for the most part 
on the newer lines. .Most of such schools have had the services 
of kindergarten organisers and have benefited a good deal thereby. 

In nearly all the country schools some occupation work has 
been provided for the infants, such as the first few kindergarten 
gifts and stick-laying, otherwise there is no special provision for 
infant training. In many of the schools, both for boys and girls, 
junior assistant mistresses have been appointed and they have 
received a little training in the teaching of infants in the con- 
vents and from the Board's organisers. Infant boys have been 
excluded from the rolls of some boys' schools, and in some cases 
have gone to the adjoining girls' schools, but they usually con- 
tinue to attendjjthe boys' schools irregularly, although not on the 
rolls. The managers are generally averse both to the amalgama- 
tion of boys’ and girls’ schools and to sending boys to girls' 
schools 

In connection with the teaching of infants, the subject which 
received the greatest amount of attention from my colleagues and 
myself during the past year was instruction in speaking. As 
regards the infant classes of the large schools generally, it has to 
be said that the increased attention to clear and intelligent speak- 
ing, especially in connection with conversational and picture 
lessons has, in not a few cases, imparted fresh interest to the 
work. In such schools, as well as where assistants or junior 
assistant mistresses are employed, there is ample opportunity for 
carrying out this method of teaching English, by conversational 
lessons, hearing and telling stories, learning suitable poetry, and 
similar exercises, but in schools under one teacher infant train- 
ing can scarcely exist, and for the short tine each day which the 
teacher can devote to his youngest pupils he must take the 
method which he finds most available. 
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Dealing with the .same subject, Mr. Semple writes : — 

“Special training tor infanta is provided in all schools attended by 
them, but in some it is of a very limited character. There is this much, 
however, to be said : the school time nl the infants is now fully occupied. 
The advantage of this is very great. In former days teachers found much 
difficulty in correcting in the higher -lasses habits of inattention and 
idleness which were the inevitable outcome of want of suitable occupation 
in the infants' class. 

“ There is a widespread tendency to retain pupils too long in tin; infanta’ 
standard. 1 have repeatedly pointed out to teachers that pupils who 
were quite iit for first standard were having their interest deadened, and 
their intelligence dulled, by being taught with infants less advanced, and 
have invariably received the reply that while these children were fit for 
first standard, they would bo too young for regular promotion to the 
other standards. As a child can be retained in any standard, the answer 
was merely intended to excuse a plain neglect of duty. A year wasted in 
the infants’ standard means the loss of a year in one ol'the higher standards 
—a loss of the greatest consequence. After tile infants’ standard, pro- 
motion is, as a rule, rapid enough.” 

Mr. Shannon says : - 

“A gradual improvement- is taking place as regards the training and 
management of the infants. It is, of course, more noticeable in schools 
with two or more teachers than in one-teacher schools, though even in 
the latter more attention is given titan heretofore to doing the best foi 
the little ones under unfavourable circumstances. The weekly syllabus is, 
as a rule, skilfully made out by flic junior assistant mistress, and con- 
siderable ingenuity is often shown in connecting the different lessons. 
Ifass drawing is now generally taught , and the kindergarten course taken 
up though still very limited, except in the very best schools, is somewhat 
wider than before. Conversation lessons arc now very general and are, 
oil the whole, fairly successful. Games can, of course, be seldom at- 
tempted.” 


Proficiency. 

The principal improvements in regard to proiieieney tun in the 
gradual adoption of a more pleasing style of llnnliuij, together 
with a decided iiiereiise in knowledge and understanding of the 
matter read, and distinct progress in ( 'tiiuimxilitw. Kor the im- 
provement in reading, considerable credit must be given to the 
increase in the amount of reading and to Ihe siorv reading-hooks 
which supplement the ordinary class-books, while Hie sysienmiie 
efforts that have been made in recent years to develop facility in 
oral expression have undeniably borne good I'riiil in the fairly high 
standard attained in written compos'd inn. Tile subjects selected 
for the latter in the higher standards are taken from a much 
wider field than was at one lime common, and the. resnll of the 
greater variety and familiarity is In draw out more fully Ihe 
interest and the individuality of Ihe scholars. Written exercises 
are corrected witli system and regularity and due attention is 
usually paid io the attitude and arrangement of the pupils in the 
desks, matters that were rather neglected in the pash 

Some teachers are unable to give instruction in Hinging, and 
Manual Instruction is never attempted beyond the second 
standard. Elevicntnry Science is taught in comparatively few of 
the schools, and in these with limited results, while a useful 
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object lesson on thoroughly heuristic lines is rare. Otherwise, 
the new subjects are generally taught and progress is being made 
in the methods suggested in the official notes to the programme. 
The children take a more intelligent interest in their work, the 
instruction given them is more practical, and the development 
of the reasoning faculties is better attended to. 

The improvement in Geography, however, still seems rather 
superficial and the knowledge and understanding of the subject 
limited; while in History the lesson still amounts for the most 
part to an examination on the contents of a text-book which is 
read in class. Much information is acquired, but the training is 
not always such as is conducive to the desire for self-education in 
the subject in after-school life. 

Of proficiency in the general curriculum Mr. Semple's pointed 
remarks may usefully be given : — 


“ As a rule, Reading is correct and fairly intelligent, but leaves much 
to be desired in regard to distinctness. Little is attempted in the way 
of expression, but I am distinctly of opinion that little ought to be ex- 
pected under this head. Expressive reading pre-supposes on the part of 
the reader a range of knowledge and a capacity for entering into the 
feelings of others, which it is idle to look for in the case of children 
Teachers are too prone to resort to the ‘ Look and say ’ method of teaching 
reading, with the result that pupils who can read the lessons in their 
readers with ease, are comparatively helpless when asked to read an 
unseen passage of similar, or even less difficulty. The obvious inference 
is that the pupils should be frequently practised in reading unseen passages • 
m the higher standards, at all events, most of the reading lessons should be' 
“Pf , r . ead this way, and the pupils should be led by spelling the words and 
dividing them into syllables to make out the pronunciation for themselves 
instead of having their self-reliance weakened, and a habit of carelessness 
fostered by being told the pronunciation off-hand. It is in the common 
words, which the pupils soon get to know by sight, that the spelling and 
pronunciation are at variance ; the pronunciation of most of the longer 
words that are so often mis -pronounced is purely phonetic. Many teachers 
do not realise the importance of correct pronunciation. I have heard 
trained teachers of good general efficiency, mispronounce very ordinary 
words, and teachers in general, so far from training their pupils to consult 
a dictionary in regard to the pronunciation and meaning of unusual 
words, do not appear to be in the habit of doing so themselves. The 
preparation made by many teachers for questioning their pupils oil the 
subject matter of the reading lessons is insufficient, but nevertheless the 
children seldom fail to show that they understand the drift of what thev 
read, lhe recitation of poetry has not improved, the chief defect under 
this head being inaccuracy. 

Graihmatical instruction consists in the analysis of sentences and 
parsing, so far as a knowledge of the latter is necessary for correct speech, 
ihe pupffs can analyse simple sentences very fairly, but often break down 
in the analysis of a complex sentence of even moderate difficulty. Their 
knowledge of parsing is generally much better than their knowledge of 
analysis, a state of affairs which, I believe, is an accurate reflection of the 
taovdedge of their teachers. The correction of the errors in grammar 
S it l, < pUI "- ls m s Pf akln £ and writing receives much attention, and 
pararivdy 6 rare 6 " 1017 pTl:plls gross VIola tions of grammatical usage are com- 

“ Writing is taught partly by means of the blackboard, and partly by 
eans of engraved headlines. Not much improvement can be noted. 
+?f a ^ lng L tller ® 1S t0 ° !ltlle supervision of the pupils at the writing 
* h ? t fn c5 l ers x ha ''f anolher g™ u P at an oral lesson at the same 
•xi.’t ,, n y ’ t * le best and most energetic teachers can deal satisfactorily 
™rriic b £ th g + rou P + s - Many do not even take the trouble of showing the 
pupils how to sit and hold their pens. 
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Composition occupies a prominent place in all time tables, and in 
the great majority of schools the teaching of this subject is satisfactory, 
but there arc still some schools in which the teaching — at least in the 
Inspector’s presence ; I think it is not so bad in his absence — consists in little 
beyond telling the pupils to write about a given subject. The importance 
of connecting composition with the other school subjects is being generally 
realised, but in the higher standards too many teachers rely almost ex- 
clusively on written composition, and evidently consider that oral compo- 
sition is an exercise suitable only for the lower standards. Many of the 
compositions of the more gifted and imaginative children arc very good, 
and in the power of expressing their ideas the pupils arc far ahead of 
those of by-gone years. The compositions on subjects dealt with at 
elementary science and object lessons have been of much service in direct- 
ing attention to the proper arrangement of the matter. 

■' The teaching of Arithmetic is on correct lines, as it is fully recognised 
that the pupils should understand the i-easons for the various operations. 

It seems, however, a waste of energy to attempt to impart a complete 
knowledge of the decimal system of notation to very young children, 
as I have seen many teachers endeavour to do. What is of chief im- 
portance at this stage is to get a. clear knowledge of the nature of the 
simple rules, and to acquire expertness and accuracy in calculation. A 
persistent defect in the teaching is failure to show the connection between 
the mental operation and its symbolical expression. The pupils of the 
higher standards have certainly a much more intelligent knowledge of 
this subject than they formerly had, but there is still much room for 
improvement. The chief defect in the teaching in these standards is 
want of consecutiveness. Nearly all the pupils are now provided with 
text books in arithmetic for practice lessons, but some teachers fail to 
exercise due supervision over lessons of this kind, with the result that the 
pupils are found working exercises from whatever part of the book they 
please. 

“ The subject which is least satisfactorily taught is Geography. The 
pupils’ knowledge of maps is less full and accurate than it formerly was, 
and one seldom meets with any attempt on the part of teachers at the 
intelligent correlation of geographical facts. Even so simple a matter as 
the institution of comparisons between the areas of countries, populations 
of towns, &c., is overlooked by the average teacher. In the competition 
of subjects demanding the attention of teachers the elements of mathema- 
tical and physical geography appear to have been squeezed out. 

“ History is another subject in which, progress is slow, owing to im- 
perfect knowledge on the part of the teachers. Some of the pupils, by 
the mere reading of the text -books, acquire a very fair knowledge of the 
outlines of English and Irish History, and the teachers, who perforce 
must listen to some of tlio reading, are also having their knowledge of 
the subject gradually extended. It is the exception to see a map used 
in connection with the history lesson. 

“ Drawing cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Teachers, unless con- 
tinually remonstrated with, have a strong tendency to limit the teaching 
of drawing to copying ornamental forms. Drawing from the object, and 
mechanical drawing require teaching, whereas there is no trouble involved 
in setting the pupils to copy designs, tile principles ol the construction of 
which are as often as not left unexplained. 

“ Singing is fairly good, but the senior pupils should be better acquainted 
with the theory of the subject. 

“ The proficiency in Needlework shows, I think, a slight advance. Not- 
withstanding the model lessons and suggestions of the organizers of needle- 
work instruction, there is very little collective teaching, and it is a rare 
occurrence to witness a cutting-out -lesson. Teachers complain that the 
pupils are unwilling to bring materials for knitting and malting garments 
and this unwillingness they attribute in part to the length of time during 
which the stockings and garments must remain on hands. 

Cookery is taught in almost all schools that are attended by senior 
girls and have a woman teacher on the staff. The subject lias lost none of 
its popularity, and good work is done, often under unfavourable conditions. 
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“ The number of schools in which Flemming, v ■ 

Nn at ’ h' nd , 110 marked improvement in the proficle^cf t t ught is "°‘ 
No subject presents an equal opportunity for stimiLt? b ? recor <fe<i. 
but *t is only in a lew of the best school that full !d mstruc ‘i<®, 
of the opportunity. The teaching of hytiene recoil ™ advanta ge is taken 
but it is not sufficiently connected with' Lienee Teaching 6 ^ atteiiti ™. 
meats arc made to illustrate the lessons that S fe ^ experi- 
Natuve study lessons arc slowly improving, * „ " l , L? ,s treatment, 

^necessity of gaming some acqiiintanfe w «e 


Organisation. 

-1-lie organisation , mi tlie whole, 'In good t;,,.,. , 

arranged that there is ■, 1 111 , ‘-tobies are so 

silent lessons, that eaeh teacher’s time ’jV *’" >n . ol * he oral and 
advantage, ami that the work is 'suitably «bv!v V f d i to tbe best 
staff. Difficulties arise whom the S f f' ' ^ a “°“8 «*' 
is irregular at one time „f the year ami thufof t) * n - 10r . pu P 1,s 
another. The *n-oims nnv ilmu k, , cut .<>* the juniors at 
•nit the tod **>«? 

oumstances and the emplovnient of i m r )s i i t J- V ” teiu . 11 11 ‘ le . r the cir- 
resorted to. 1 ' Y ()1 mi l w " 1 ""nntors is seldom 


Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

portant schools, anVonly^wo^ more im ‘ 

so far. Their literary . i , . ,e ? n a PPomted 

sue jsj art 

of the lessons taught but nt her t(; ' ilcllej 'f 'Y 1 ri . te 1 helpful criticisms 

— - “* SftS 1” “ “ * — - 

Optional and Extra Bran Mus. 

make their m, 1 , tu "-° , 0, ! ly 1 '? lU(wt teachers can 

Mathematics S LI I'T ' J with «" Inscribed courses, 
pupils in a nuniher nf ^ 'f * W ,“ U °V l,on . al f)lll) .i eut to selected 
the presentation of i' 0100 ? " hero the eireimi stances preclude 

n *?>« subject, ‘a little 

entire instruction given in th^ Lgu^" ' ee ’ * 


Evening Schools. 


There were twenty-two 
the session 1911-12. ' Two 


evening schools in operation during 
were closed prematurely owing to a 
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■ 1 decline in the attendance, in eighteen u£ the others good 
“P" done Mr. Semple. remarks that even the high rate 
wWnh evening school work is paid fails to induce any con- 
lSep™on of teachers to. engage in it believes that the 
i of efficient day school teaching is as great as can be borne 
f tia *n hllt ., few exceptionally gifted and energetic, teachers, and 
by the opinion that the only direction in which evening 
Si work can he, developed is in the holding or continuation 
classes in connection with technical instruction. 


1 am, Gentlemen, 

your obedient servant, 


I. Ciuig. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office, 
Dublin. 
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Westport, 

lGth Auijust , 1912, 


Gentlemen, 

In accordance with yuur instructions, 1 beg to submit the 
following report on the Circuit, which includes nearly all Mayo 
and small portions of Galway and Sligo. 

The area comprised within the limits of the Circuit is a coun- 
try of small towns, small farms and small fortunes, where Mature 
has done little for mankind except to provide some of the most 
beautiful scenery in Ireland, and where a moderate share of the 
comforts of life can be secured only by considerable industry and 
frugality. Mayo endured more than its share of the ills which 
befell Ireland in the nineteenth century, but in recent years u 
great change for the better lias set in, and the people can face 
the future with confidence. In the future perhaps even more 
than in the past small towns and small farms will he charac- 
teristic of Mayo, though the fortunes will show an improvement 
under the system of peasant proprietorship of the land. 

In former times the people’s efforts to secure the means of 
subsistence were so engrossing that education did not get due 
attention, and the number who cannot read and write is conse- 
quently large; but the census of last year shows that as the 
struggle for existence became less acute education became more 
general, and notwithstanding a decline of nearly 7,000 in the 
population the number of those who can read and write showed 
an increase of about 20,000. 

Some portions of Mayo (as for example Acliill Island with 
over 4,000 inhabitants) show little improvement in material pros- 
perity. The soil cannot support the population, and large num- 
bers migrate to England and Scotlaud every year to find re- 
munerative employment. This is so marked a feature of the 
Island’s economy that the migratory labourers from the whole 
western seaboard of Ireland are classed in official returns as 
“ Achill Workers.” The general body of migratory labourers 
has fallen from 30,000 to about 15,000 since 1901; but Acbill 
still depends so much on this source, of revenue that one meets 
cases of girls of 12 years of age interrupting their school career 
in order to join their relatives in Scotland for file summer. 

In a place of this kind the more advanced standards of the 
schools can be reached by only a few pupils, and for the great 
majority education is limited to elementary reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

School Accommodation and Equipment. 

There are 400 schools in the Circuit, and very few of these are 
unnecessary. Most of the separate one-teacher schools for' boys 
and girls have been amalgamated, and it may be expected that 
the others will follow their example in the near future. During 
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1 B t few years four entirely new schools have been eatab- 
le ? t (jiencalry, Sheanmore, Sliramore, and Innisbiggle, but 
i were really needed to meet the requirements of children 
f!'® se f ar f rom the older national schools. The establishment 
ll f vmg services north and south of Leenane to take the children 
° Ihnoe sDarselv-populated districts to the neighbouring schools 
has* been under consideration for some time, 
vtr Fenton, who is in charge of the southern part of the Cir- 
j t Ascribes ’how the school problem lias been solved for the 
islands at the head of Clew Bay 


a successful experiment has been made m providing educational 
. .jijTjgo for the children of the islands in Clew Bay. The children of 
f iSZnAs are conveyed in two boats to two national schools— one on 
CuUenmore Island, and the second on the mainland.” 


In Mr Dale’s section there are fewer children very remote 
from a school, but a few living to the north-west of Lough Conn 
are unfavourably situated, and it is expected that a van service 
to take them to Crossmolina will soon he. established. 

Most of the schoolhouses are kept in fair repair, but in many 
cases the want of systematic , periodical overhauling leads to 
injury to the buildings and premature decay. In reference to 
this matter Mr. Fenton says 


« Manv of the schools vested in trustees, especially those built about 
twenty years ago, have fallen into a state of disrepair, and by no means 
the least disagreeable part of an inspector’s duty consists in the continuous 
urging of the manager to get the necessary works of repair done. 


He suggests the following improvements in the buildings : — 

•■(„) Slates should be pointed in mastic cement, more especially along 

the “ aS p r ’ esent st yj e 0 f windows should be replaced by ordinary sashes 
moved by weights ; 

“ (c) Small class-rooms built about twenty years ago should be enlaigecl. 

“ (d) Fuel sheds should be built in connection with all vested schools. 

The amount of ventilation provided by the windows of vested 
schools is frequently inadequate, and moreover it often happens 
that the windows are not weather-proof. A good deal of the 
damage caused to the woodwork may he traced to detective 
windows. 

The difficulty of organising a school with one large and one 
very small class-room is referred to by Mr. Dale also, and no 
satisfactory solution of it lias yet been found. 


Mr. Dale reports that : — 

“ Most of the schools are fairly new vested schools. They seem to have 
been built in many cases without proper supervision, and they quick y 
show signs of wear and tear.” 

The task of keeping in repair a number of houses which have 
not been thoroughly well built is no light one, and I think it 
would be a benefit to the managers if they organised a system 
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„f their own, somewhat similar to that employed for the care 
of other public buildings, to have this work done periodically. 

Most of the schools are swept and dusted regularly, but the 
washing of floors as a rule occurs at long intervals. This work, 
like the repairs of the houses, calls for systematic arrangements 
if it is to be really effective. 

All schools, with the exception of twenty-five, have offices, 
but it cannot be said thev are well kept. It was noted in connec- 
tion with the report on’ the Heating and Cleaning Grants that 
in many cases the pits had not been cleaned out during the year. 

Turf "is abundant in the Circuit, and the great majority of the 
schools have a fair supply of fuel for the winter heating. 

Flowers are grown in the windows of many schools, and in a 
reasonable number of cases in the plav-grounds. Many of the 
plav-grounds are however unsuited to the growth of flowers, 
owing to the want of protection from intruders and from storms. 
Tn many cases the boundary walls are no barrier to the incur- 
sions of the active mountain sheep, and a paling on the top of 
tl ie wall is required. Mr. Fenton quotes a case where a paling 
was put on the boundary walls, under the arrangements of the 
Board of Works, but as only three walls were so protected the 
sheep continued to visit the plav-ground by crossing the un- 
protected fourth wall. 

Teachers. 

The majority of the teachers are industrious people who appre- 
ciate the responsibilities of their office. Mr. Dale says of the 
teachers in the northern section : — 

“ The teachers are generally well fitted for their office, and earnest in 
the performance of their duties." 

Mr. Fenton describes the teachers of the southern section as a 
respectable body of public servants who, with very few excep- 
tions, take a keen interest in the welfare of their pupils. 

Occasionally one meets with evidence of serious study on the 
teacher’s part, and it is but rarely that the lessons fail to show 
some evidence of preparation ; but I believe that as a rule the 
studies of the teachers are desultory and perfunctory. In most 
cases serious study seems to end at the termination of the train- 
ing course, which is too early a time to give the well digested, 
accurate knowledge desirable in a teacher. A young teacher 
fresh from college ought, no doubt, to give his best attention for 
some years to putting into practice what he has learnt during his 
training course ; but lie has not learnt enough to enable him to 
maintain his place as an educated man for the rest of liis life 
without further study. Moreover, a country teacher is obliged 
to live amongst people who are inferior to himself in education 
and consequently may not notice that he is losing rather than 
gaining in regard to educational status. Hence I think it desir- 
able that those who show a wish to rise to the top of their pro- 
fession should after some years of successful school work pass a 
fairly advanced examination. 
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Jn regard to the actual teaching also there is danger that the 
immature teacher may soon lose his early zeal and skill if working 
in a .second-rate school. In this connection Mr. Denton suggests 
[hat ah voung teachers should spend at least a year after leaving 
college as auxiliary teacher in n highly efficient school. In my 
opinion the gain to the teacher would be comparable to the bene- 
fits derived from a long course of training. 

Xot only is an assistant much influenced by the tone of his 
school, but the tone prevailing in a locality comprising several 
schools has also a considerable, influence. In one or two-localities 
where there is no highly efficient school, the general standard of 
work is unsatisfactory, and it is difficult to convince the teachers 
that anything better could he desired. 

Mtemknrc and Health of Pupils. 

The Compulsory Attendance Act has been in operation in 
Baltina for the last two years, and appears to he more efficiently 
administered than is customary in Ireland generally. The at- 
tendance at the Ballina schools has, at all events, shown a decided 
improvement. 

The Act has been adopted in Castlebar this summer, and it is 
to he hoped a similar improvement will ensue. 

Mr. Dale reports : — 

Except in very remote parts ol the county, children commence 
attending school at the age of four or five years, and the usual age for 
leaving school is thirteen to fifteen ; but very frequently during the last 
two or three yeais of their school life, the senior pupils attend only during 
those parts of the year when farming operations are not in progress.” 

In general the attendance is of this character throughout the 
circuit, though I think a good many leave school before reaching 
thirteen years of age. Moreover, the attendance is very want- 
ing in uniformity. Some members of a class will be present this 
week and absent the next week, while the others reverse the 
example of their comrades. It can hardly he supposed that this 
class of irregularity is unavoidable, and it is very injurious ; for a 
teacher has constantly to repeal for the benefit of some pupils 
lessons already given to the others, with the result that time is 
wasted. 

In one respect n marked improvement has been made. The 
large decrease in the number of wholly illiterate, people revealed 
by the Census ol 19.1 1 shows that the number of those who do not 
attend school at all is much Ifcss than in former times. 

In general, the attendance, is of such a character that the great 
majority of the pupils can acquire a fair knowledge of the junior 
courses, and many of them become proficient in the work up to 
fourth standard, hut Few have time to deal adequately with the 
work of the highest standards. 

The health of the children is generally good, and it is remark- 
able that Mayo has one of the lowest, if not the very lowest, 
death-rates of any county in Ireland. The excessive rise of tea 
is a danger to health in many places. The Cookery classes can , 
and often do, exercise n beneficial influence on the home diet. 
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Indian m^al is used in some places as food, and children fe- 
on such poor fare are hardly fit to remain at school till 3.30 or " 
o'clock to learn extra subjects, though often required to do so ’ 


Proficiency. 

A considerable majority of the schools get the higher mark 
and most of those who fail to get a higher mark than “ fair" ^ 
in charge of teachers who on account of failing health, small 
natural aptitude lor teaching or similar cause, fall considerablv 
below the average merit. As a rule, the teacher who can i, 
*■ very good ” work is quite willing to do it ; but there are many 
who are content to do only " fair ” work though quite capable o: 
securing “good” with reasonable effort. 

The educational value of most of the schools marked." fair" j, 
not great. Schools of this class train the pupils to habits k 
regular work of a routine kind ; but it is a question whether, 
though useful in some respects, they are not injurious in others, 
for the natural versatility of the children is not made use of, ami 
their growing mental capacity is checked by the dominance <i 
incorrect and rule-of-thumb explanations. A false intellectual 
standard is kept before the minds of the learners. 

If one considers the schools in their natural groups, as asso- 
. dated with the market towns which serve definite localities, a 
good deal of variation in merit will be found. Judging these 
localities by the proportion of schools maintaining a normal mark 
“ very good ” it will be found that the district round Belmullet, 
which is the most remote town in Mayo, comes first; and that 
Ballina, Swinford, Kiltimagh, Claremorris, Ballinrobe, and West- 
port have a larger or smaller number of superior schools in their 
vicinity, though not in the. order of names as given above. 
Curiously enough, the district round Castlebar, the comity town 
of Mayo, comes last in this classification. 

The merit of the schools in regard to the different subjects also 
varies considerably. Oral English gets considerable attention 
and is, as a rule, good ; hut in two respects improvement is to he 
desired. (3 ) The manner of speaking, even when the children 
know their work, is very often defective ; (2) the reading is often 
marred by incorrect phrasing, which to a by-stander at least fails 
to convey the meaning of the passage , even when the reader can 
explain it. Tt is, of course, true that close thought inhibits effort 
in any other direction, and a child >vho is trying to give a clever 
answer may be careless as to the manner in which he expresses 
himself. Hence unless distinct speaking has been made a fixed 
habit calling for little or no effoi’t, the answer is liable to be 
mumbled when a child tries to make it correct in substance. Few 
teachers try to make distinct speaking an invariable habit at a 1 
oral work. The tendency is to be satisfied if the child can speak 
distinctly when specially urged to' do so, ignoring the fact that 
the effort required to do an unusual thing is very distracting to 
the thoughts. The injudicious use of a practice, useful in use 
to secure the attention of a class — getting pupils to correct one 
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tber’s mistakes ostentatiously — appears to create diffidence 
and to check a child’s -willingness to express his opinions openly. 

In regard to the style of reading, I think the great majority of 
the teachers, who are no doubt fairly successful at present, could 
net better results. The reading in 'convent schools, taught by 
retrained teachers and even untrained lay assistants, is, on the 
whole, better than in ordinary schools conducted by 'teachers who 
are, theoretically at least, better qualified for this class of work. 
This superiority is not always shown in the case of subjects re- 
quiring considerable technical skill (e.cj., Arithmetic); but the 
fact that poor reading is really displeasing to those in authority 
ia convent schools appears to compensate for the want of 
familiarity with the most approved methods. 

This refers only to the. style of reading, for in general the 
improvement in intelligence which set in with the abolition of the 
Results’ System has been maintained. 

Mr. Fenton considers that 

“ Oral English shows considerable improvement during the past few 
years. This is largely due to the fact that every child commences the 
new school year with a set of new readers, and the objectionable practice 
of requiring pupils to read the same book year after year no longer obtains.’ 

Written English gets quite sufficient time, and as far as 
mechanical accuracy is concerned is satisfactory. Girls, as a rule, 
are better than boys in penmanship, a fact which suggests that 
the home work done by boys, being of a rougher kind, makes it 
more difficult for them to write neatly. The highest merit of 
Written English is to be looked for in Composition, and, as a rule, 
the work done in the schools is disappointing. The teaching of 
Composition is unskilful, not from absence of method but from 
too much method, or rather from an excessive use of one kind of 
method. The blackboard suggestions are as a rale far too 
elaborate — so elaborate indeed that they sometimes exceed in 
quantity the essays written by the pupils, and these essays are 
little more than a compilation of selected sentences from the 
blackboard. Essays manufactured in this manner are of little 
educational value, and even tend to form a false standard of 
writing in the pupils’ minds. Mr. Fenton attributes the ten- 
dency to give excessive help in Composition to the desire to pro- 
duce well-finished work. 

Arithmetic is, as a rule, good, though the work of the juniors 
is, on the whole, more intelligent than that of the seniors. The 
practice work of seniors is often very slow, and few sums are done 
in the time allowed. Mr. Fenton notes the following defects in 
the teaching of arithmetic : — 

“ (1) Fundamental principles are not thoroughly explained ; (2) an 
anxiety to hurry on to the more difficult sums. — those likely to be given 
at an examination (a relic of the Results days when the important 
easy sums were not set) ; (3) the want of recapitulation.” 

E 
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It is remarkable that the teachers who were in “ Ph s t pi . .. 
in the Results’ System, and who had consequently passed 
cult examination in this subject, can as a rule teach arith r 
well, even when (as sometimes happens) their instruction in of 
other subjects falls considerably below that of their rat o 
brethren. The study required for the examination seemsT 
have given them a mastery of the subject which the' vounfr 
teachers do not possess. In general the younger teachert' 
familiar enough with “ easy problems ” of a commonplace routin ' 5 
character, and can teach arithmetic of this kind, but he does n t 
regard the subject as one ever leading to the exercise of a viraror 
mental effort. It is worthy of remark that the teaching ofarith” 
metic calls for different qualities from those required for teaching 
reading. When the pupils have mastered the mechanical part of 
reading, good taste and a fair acquaintance with literature on 
their teacher’s part will enable them to acquire a good style - but 
arithmetic requires a teacher who has burned the midnight oil in 
his studies and is familiar with difficult combinations “of ideas 
The greater the teacher’s mastery of this subject the more he is 
able to give his pupils a clear exposition of its principles On 
the other hand, the teacher who has no real grasp of it is ham- 
pered by a confusion of ideas that prevents a. clear explanation of 
quite simple matters. 

A good beginning is generally made in Geography. As Mr. 
Fenton reports : — 

“ bocal geography is now taught in nearly every school j the scale 
map is everywhere, and the pupils are interested to find their own homes 
marked on the map.” 

This is, however, only preliminary work giving a foundation on 
which to build up a knowledge of places and people outside the 
learner’s immediate vicinity ; and the teaching of these later con- 
structive stages is not attended with great success. Text-books 
are found necessary to supply facts, and from these books the 
pupils acquire with considerable effort a small amount of know- 
ledge of a disconnected kind. Numerous suggestions have been 
made for teaching this subject, and many of them have been tried 
by the teachers, but I have not yet seen a really effective method 
worked out. It is quite easy to suggest a number of illuminating 
ideas which ought to be embodied in the lessons, but each of 
these suggestions is by itself very limited in application, and as 
no large number of them have been correlated and reduced to a 
system they do not lead to clear coherent knowledge. The 
writers on methods of teaching geography have not yet made it 
easy to teach the more advanced portions of this subject. 

Elementary Science is not taught in many schools. The 
teachers who have an aptitude for science teaching, and can spare 
the time for it, do good work ; blit I do not think it likely that a 
large number of schools will achieve success in this subject. In 
my opinion the practice of associating the writing of notes on 
Science with English Composition is injurious to the latter sub- 
ject. The methods required for teaching the two subjects are 
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ite different, and a perusal ol' any of the ordinary text-books in 
Science will show that the writer found little scope to display his 
talents in composition. Indeed the fact that all successful 
indents of science must arrive at identical results shows how little 
it is fitted to train a pupil to self-expression. 

Nature Study is at present in a tentative stage, but some 
teachers have paid serious attention to it with very creditable 
results. It seems more fitted to rural schools than Elementary 
Science, chiefly because it quickly leads to interesting results, 
whereas the pupils do not remain long enough at school to learn 
more than the preliminary portions of Science. 

The Object Lessons given to juniors are of some educational 
value, though they fall far short of what educationists desire in 
work of this kind. The object lesson method, as applied to 
nature study or other matter, in the case of seniors is, as a rule, a 
failure, though some teachers show a thorough grasp of it. In 
this connection Mr. Dale remarks that they 

“ are nearly all a repetition of one lesson which can be briefly but fairly 
summarised in the following three questions : — 

" What is the name of that plant ? Wliat are the parts of that plant ? 
What use do the roots, stem, and leaves respectively serve ? ” 

Most schools teach Singing, but as a rule advanced work is not 
attempted. This could hardly he. expected in the ordinary 
country school; but T think Mr. Fenton’s criticism of the pre- 
ference shown for melancholy rather than bright and cheerful 
songs is a just one. Probably the publishers of song books are 
responsible for this. A similar matter came under my notice re- 
cently. A teacher asked me to hear his pupils recite, and as the 
school was a well taught one I expected some entertainment. 
The pupils, however, one after another, recited a series of melan- 
choly poems, and the. general effect was most depressing. When 
I mentioned this the teacher pointed out that the class books con- 
tained no cheerful poems, the compiler being, I suppose, a man of 
saturnine temperament. 

Cookery is taught in most schools, where the teachers are 
qualified to teach it. I believe the work is in general good, but 
the tests in Cookery are, for ‘obvious reasons, less reliable than 
in other subjects. It is impossible to provide on the day of the 
test materials for all the dishes taught, and it would be unreason- 
able to expect a teacher (who has really the. selection of what 
tests will be. applied) to get the pupils examined in those portions 
of the course with which they are not quite familiar. Visits 
(hiring practice lesson afford a better opportunity of judging the 
work, and my experience from this point of view leads me to 
believe that the girls do not always get as much actual practice as 
the regulations require. 

Very fair work is usually done in Needlework , and it is taught 
m every school where there is a woman teacher, and where girls 
attend. 

e 2 
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Teaching of Infants. 

The teaching of infants is almost entirely in the hands of 
women and the work is generally creditable. This is the chief 
work of the junior assistant mistresses, of whom Mr. Dale re- 
ports : — 

“ It is gratifying to be able to report that a considerable number of the 
junior assistant mistresses have developed into sympathetic and skiliai 
teachers of infants." 

Mr. Fenton also reports that many of the junior assistant mis- 
tresses are successful in teaching infants, and notes the progress 
made in the method of teaching reading to beginners— getting 
them to read in intelligent phrases rather than in isolated word” 
The courses for infants include Singing, Object Lessons, and 
generally some form of Kindergarten ; but these courses are of 
necessity very limited, and the methods employed depend largely 
on the comm'onsense of the teacher rather than on study of ap- 
proved methods. The junior assistant mistresses, however, show 
a reasonable desire to acquire good methods when opportunity 
occurs. 

In general the infants are not in the. hands of skilled instruc- 
tors, except in the case of recently trained assistants; and fen- 
even of the regularly organised infants’ departments can be 
classed as “very good.’’ Ballina Infant Girls’ is probably the 
best of the junior schools. 

Organisation. 

With few exceptions the schools are properly organised (as far 
as the rooms will permit), and each teacher has his own bipartite 
time-table. The schools with one large and one very small room 
are, of course, very difficult to organise. The grouping system 
works well when not enforced too rigidly. 

Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

Monitors are not numerous, and as a rale they are well trained. 
On the whole, I believe candidates from the best national schools 
make better teachers than those from intermediate schools, where 
the methods do not seem to encourage individuality and resource. 
As the object of monitorial appointments is to secure good 
teachers, and at poresent monitors are only a small fraction of 
those seeking entrance to the training colleges, Mr. Fenton sug- 
gests that pupils in the very best schools should be eligible for 
appointment irrespective of average attendance. 

Extra Subjects. 

Two extra subjects are taught — Irish and Mathematics, Mr. 
Dale reports that in his section Irish has in most cases displaced 
Mathematics as an extra subject. 

Mr. Fenton says ten schools taught Mathematics throughout 
the year. The work is usually " fair ” to “ very fair.” 
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Irish is the subject of a special report, furnished by experts 
and I refer here only to the circumstances under which it is 

taught. .... 

It is not maintaining its place as a spoken language in Mayo 
The Census of 1911 showed a decline of 111 per cent, in the case 
of Irish speakers as compared with a decline of only 31 per cent 
in the whole population. It appears that a number of the old 
people who died during the decade knew- Irish, but their children 
and grandchildren did not m many instances learn the language 
The chief influence working against Irish seems to be the opinion 
that those who have to leave their own locality, whether as emi 
grants to America or as migratory labourers, are better equipped 
with a knowledge of English only. Some people seem to think 
that the schools can save the language; but in my opinion the 
schools can do little unless the Irish-speaking people make it a 
i-ule to teach Irish to their children and to give it a place of honour 
m The home. Last year the people of an Irish -speaking locality 
petitioned the Commissioners not to enforce the bilingual pro 
gramme m their school showing how little regard they had for 
the preservation of the Irish language. The petition was not 
panted So far as 1 can learn little has been done in 
that locality to support the teachers m their efforts to preserve 
the language. As a general rule, excluding cases where the 
fathers are not really competent to teach Irish, one finds that 

hhhriso S Whl ° h 8h ° W ment m the ordinar y work show merit in 

Mr. Dale suggests that in view of the great demand Irish 
uakes on a teacher s time and 'energy, the programme might be 
lightened m certain cases m regard to the otlie? subjects I am 
of the same opinion, for I believe that the ordinary programs 
^tself represents a good year’s work even where the attradaiSe 
hgood, and that m a county where the attendance is rathei irre 
pillar it is a mistake to attempt to teach more than the normal 
amount of work. I won d also suggest that so difficult a subject 
as Irish ought to be taught in the forenoon. 1 


Evening Schools. 


ofS3 g th S P t° 0lS n , ot mai ? tained their early promise 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. 8. Cussen. 


Secretaries. 
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PORTABLIKGTOK, 

■July, 1912. 


Gentlemen , 

In compliance with your instructions, 1 beg to submit tn 
you a General Report on tile Portarliugton Circuit. I took 
charge of the circuit on the 1st April, 1911 ; but when, from the 
fifteen months that have since elapsed, I deduct the vacation 
periods and the intervals during which 1 have been engaged at 
special duty, I find that the time I have been able to devote to 
inspection work here does not, so far, exceed nine or ten months 
It will be evident, therefore, that I cannot claim to have become 
personally acquainted with the entire, circuit. There are over 90 
schools in the circuit that I have not yet visited : and in respect 
of the schools which I have seen, my visits have, in many cases, 
been too brief to enable me to do more than form provisional 
judgments on the worth of the teaching. But I have turned the 
limited time at my disposal to the best advantage. I could ; and, 
though my knowledge of the circuit is, in its content, incom- 
plete, and in quality necessarily immature, it will not, I hope, 
prove wholly inadequate to the task to which it now becomes my 
duty to address myself. 

Circuit. 

The circuit stretches into nine counties ; but, though of wide 
extent, it might fitly- be named from its geographical position the 
South-Midland Circuit, for the three distinctively south-midland 
counties — King’s County, Queen’s County, and Kildare — supply 
four-fifths of its sum-total of schools. On the south-eastern and 
north-western sides just 50 schools are contributed by Wicklow 
and Westmeath. Galway and Tipperary add nearly half tbat- 
number to the western side : while the circuit just enters Meath 
to the north and Carlow- to the south, taking two schools from a 
corner of each of these counties. 

There are no very large towns in the circuit ; but the town 
element, nevertheless, is pretty well represented. Our largest 
towns — Tullamore and Birr — have each a population of about 
5,000 ; and six other towns — Athy, Naas, Newbridge, Maryboro', 
Mountmelliek, and Portarlington — have populations ranging 
from 2,000 to a little over 4,000 inhabitants. Besides these there 
are quite a number of moderately-sized towns which, though 
none of them reaches the 2,000 limit in population, are all thriv- 
ing and important. They include the following : — Baltinglass, 
Kildare, Monasterevan , Mountrath, Rathdowney, A'bbeyleix, 
Banagher, Clara, Edenderry, Philipstown, Moate, and Por- 
tumna. In a few of these towns, situated along or within easy 
reach of the Great Southern and Western Railway line, indus- 
tries have been established which, though modest and unam- 
bitious of their kind, afford employment and add to the local 
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prosperity. Industrial life, as I have seen it in the manufactur- 
j n „- p ar ts of Ulster — but kept up here in a more humane and 
beneficent spirit — flourishes at Clara, in the north of the King’s 
County, where there is a large and growing factory ; and a suc- 
cessful factory, but of much smaller size, is at work in Eden- 
jerrv, at the eastern side of the same county. It is pleasant to 
find that in neither of these places is child labour much employed ; 
and that pitiable, product of modern industrial competition, the 
half-time pupil, is fortunately almost unknown in the circuit. 

Though the circuit claims territory in nine counties, and in 
three of the four provinces, there is little variation either of 
physical features or of social conditions throughout its extensive 
surface. One or two narrow fringing tracts excepted, it is 
all part and parcel of the great limestone inland plain of Ireland. 
The hummock-like mass of the Slieve Bloom mountains, stand- 
ing broad-based in a central position, dominates the circuit at 
most sides, to its outer bounds. Along the Kilkenny border of 
the Queen’s County there is some hilly country; and in Wicklow' 
the land slopes upward from the valley of the Slaney, rising into 
a considerable mountain chain just beyond the south-eastern 
limit of the circuit. Withdrawing the view from these outlying 
districts one sees everywhere else far-stretching plains, often- 
times as level as the sea surface, and only relieved at wide in- 
tervals by an occasional knoll. 

The Bog of Allen sends its branches thickly through Kildare 
and the King’s and Queen’s Counties, and an appreciable portion 
of the surface of these counties has been appropriated by its dark 
heath. In not a few places along the margin of this bog I have 
found prominent characteristics of the congested and poverty- 
haunted life that lines the Connaught seaboard, very visibly re- 
produced. The type of habitation — as sure an index of the 
standard of living as need be chosen — is exactly the same. Here, 
beside the dripping peat banks, little colonies have got planted in 
waste and out of the way spaces, whose chief means of livelihood 
consists in making and selling turf. The bog-dwellers, however, 
form a scarcely perceptible fraction of the. population ; and it is 
fortunate for the schools that this is so, for these people as a 
rule set little store on the schooling of their children. Even in 
localities where there is no actual trading in turf the proximity 
of a bog is sure to injure the attendance, for the turf-making 
seasons thin out the upper standards of the schools by withdraw- 
ing for a time the bigger boys and girls. 

The Kilkenny coal-field throws projections into the south-east 
of the Queen’s County, along the baronies of Cullenagh, Bally- 
adams, and Slievemargv ; ancl coal mines are open among the 
elevations of that region. But the quantities raised are not con- 
siderable, and the workers employed are not numerous enough 
to build up in the district a separate mining community. 

As one gets away from the bogs, demesne land, with its en- 
closing walls and sheltering plantations, comes frequently into 
view; and, throughout the circuit, the establishments of the 
gentry supply a quota of the population which, though of course 
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insignificant as a proportional part, would stand high in com- 
parison with the average contribution from the same source in 
other parts of the country. The great bulk of the population is 
purely agricultural. In a few — rather, a very few — localities 
tillage is much in evidence ; but in most parts the system of 
agriculture pursued is of the less strenuous, pastoral kind that 
entails but a quiet round of formal duties, and leaves more than 
ample time for rest and amusement seeking. The land is ex- 
tensively farriied by men of the well-to-do class. 

tluhool Accommodation and Equipment. 

The number of schools now operative in the circuit is 392. In 
actual figures the number is diminishing, but diminishing at so 
slow a rate that it may be almost described as stationary. i[v 
predecessor in charge, Mr. W. P. Headen, when reporting on 
the circuit in July, 1910, returned the number as 396. The 
slight deficit in my present return is accounted for by the amal- 
gamation, in the interval, of some associated boys’ and girls’ 
schools. In two instances the process of amalgamation was 
hastened by the substitution of new, vested buildings for the 
schoolhouses previously used. A mixed school has been closed 
during the past year; but, as a set-off to this, a small school 
(Garryhinch) has been opened, or rather re-opened, under E.C. 
management. 

The school supply of the circuit is thus distributed among the 
constituent counties ; — 



Number 

County. 

of 


Schools. 

King's, 

Ill 

Queen’s, 

109 

Kildare, 

95 

Westmeath, 

29 

Wicklow, 

21 

Galway, 

13 

Tipperary, . . 

10 

Meath, 

2 

Carlow, 

2 

Total, 

392 


Twenty of the buildings are vested in the Commissioners, 119 
are vested in trustees, and 253 are non-vested. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that two-thirds of all the schools of the circuit 
were originally provided by the people who wanted them, with- 
out any resort to State aid. The proportion does not approxi- 
mate to the figures that would be forthcoming for other parts of 
Ireland ; but the reason is not far to seek. The better circum- 
stances of the people of these midland counties enabled them 
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not only to provide their own schools at the outset hut, when 
making this provision, to put up building's that were meant to 
endure. 

Many of these old buildings have now served their purpose for 
a full half-century, or more; and it would he superfluous, as well 
as perhaps a little gratuitous, to subject them to a searching 
criticism from the standpoint of present-day requirements. Like 
most things of their period they are now behind the advancing 
times. But plain, unpretentious building as the average 11011 °- 
vested school of the. circuit is, revealing in its design, surround- 
ings and unelaborated interior the humble ideals of a less exact- 
ing age than ours, it is still in the main essentials a sound and 
serviceable structure : and it speaks creditably for the care witli 
which these earlier schoolhouses have been kept that so many of 
them remain not unlit for use, resisting the advances of decay 
and dilapidation better, on the whole, than vested buildings of 
the same, or even a later, date. 

The schools vested in the Commissioners amount to only 20 
in all, and their number is lessening year by year. As the 
original leases expire the premises sometimes pass away into 
private hands. These schools are found scattered, individually, 
here and there through the circuit; and, being so very few in 
number, they do not call for any special comment. 

About 30 per cent, of the schools are. vested in trustees; but 
the majority of them date back to a remote origin. The great 
outburst of building' activity in which the National Board* and 
the local managers co-operated during the later Victorian period, 
covering many parts of the country with a succession of vested 
schoolhouses as uniform in style as labourers’ cottages, does not 
appear to have spent much of its force here. 1 do not think this 
ia to be regretted ; for my experience of the vested buildings of 
that era — and I have seen large numbers of them elsewhere — is 
not favourable. Built, too many of them, under contract, hy- 
men of no capital and of little technical training, the structures 
frequently concealed inferior materials ami workmanship ; and I 
have known cases where such buildings were no sooner finished 
than they commenced to give way. Many a damp, draughty, 
smoky schoolroom has been handed down to suffering school 
children from that over-indulgent time. Brit this particular 
damnosa hacTedittw does not enter seriously among the 
afflictions of our scholastic life here. The circuit having been 
well supplied with non-vested schoolhouses in the earlier stages 
0 the introduction of the. National School system, the managers 
m authority during the closing quarter of the last century had no 
need to enter into vigorous competition with their brethren else- 
where in demanding building grants from the Board. 

Ab a rule the vested schools are sparse. In some parishes they 
are non-existent ; but in a few parishes I find the schools are all', 
or nearly all, vested. # From the school organiser’s point of view 
Sn j • sc , h ? oIh °>-'ses, with their little, galleried classrooms 
mu’ in lgne(i mternal arrangements, are more hopelessly ob- 
solete than even the ordinary, single-roomed non-vested school. 
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Around my own centre, Portarlington, tastefully constructed 
schoolhouses! of the newest and most approved' design, have re- 
cently replaced unsuitable buildings at Ratliangan, Brackna, and 
C'loneyhurk. In addition to these, schools of the same type ’have 
been opened, during the past two years or so, at the following 
places: — Robertstown, Camross, Clonad, Foxrock, KnockanxT 
Aughnahila, Stratford-on-Slaney, Clonlyon, Evrecourt (Con- 
ventl, Ballykilmurrv, Edenderry (Convent), Carrig, F a hv 
Hglish. Schools of this class would, I feel confident, quickly 
increase year by year if building grants tvere now available. New 
houses are in course of erection at Cadaiustown, C'lonaghadoe, 
Mountholus, and Philipstown : and building grants, I understand! 
have been actually made, or are soon expected, for schools at 
Ballysax (B. and tr. ) . Rathdowney (Convent), Allenwood, and 
Longford. 

Taking the schools in- the gross, vested and non-vested, old as 
well ns new, and sorting them according to the present, condition 
of the buildings and premises, I find, from returns supplied bv 
my colleagues, that they deserve to he classified thus : — 


Good, 

Fair 

Middling, . . 
Bad, 


1841 



Some of the " bad " cases are, in truth, very had; and it was 
with no little astonishment 1 found among them two or three 
unsightly and almost uninhabitable thatched cabins. 

The most glaring and irremediable defect which I have to note 
in connection with the non-vested schools is the inadequate ex- 
tent of their sites, and the frequent absence of playgrounds. 
Eighty-three of these schools have no recreation spaces whatever 
and, for the most part, little yard accommodation of any kind. 
To be thus restricted in external conveniences is, of course, very 
embarrassing to the discipline, as well as hurtful to the physical 
well-being of a school. With but two exceptions the schools are 
all provided with closets of some description . I say ‘ ‘ of some 
description,” for it must be confessed that more than a few of 
the little structures serving the purpose of closets hardly deserve 
to be so named. The closets have, house for house, suffered 
much more from the ravages of time than the buildings to which 
they belong; and, when general repairs are needed for the pre- 
mises, the closets rarely get their fair share of attention. 

Prom time to time I find it necessary, as a matter of course, 
to overhaul remissness in the keeping of the closets : but I am 
bound to say that the instances of positive negligence in this 
respect that have come under my notice since I took up duty 
here are very few ; not more, perhaps, than half a dozen. In- 
deed I have been very much gratified to find that the managers 
here, as a body, look personally and closely after the sanitation 
of the school premises, outside and inside. In no part of Ireland 
where I have served have I seen such an exemplary attitude on 
the pai’t of school managers in regard to the demands — some- 
times irksome demands — made on them by the duties of then' 
office. 
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In introducing the manager* here J have in mind, of course 
their uniformly loyal co-operation with the Commissioners and 
the Board's Officers m promoting the successful working of our 
School system; but I have particularly in view their practical 
vigilant ifl attending to the little details that concern the health 
and refinement, of school life. It is not long since a manager of 
the circuit showed me through the premises of his three village 
,chools; and if I do not mention his name here, as I am prompted 
to do by my admiration for what I saw, il is because I am fully 
conscious that I should thus displease the gentleman concerned. 
The scrupulous cleanliness of the concrete floors and approaches 
the whiteness of the boards, the purity of the atmosphere, the 
neatly channeled and well-flushed water-courses, the full’ and 
fresh' water-supply, issuing as from a fountain, the engineering 
skill of the whole plan and construction— -all bore witness to 
managerial thought, and time given daily and IVeelv to this un- 
attractive matter, and given in the spirit that distinguishes a 
labour of love. T do not imply that the instance T am recalling 
stands completely isolated in my experience. There are not 
many managers in the circuit who treat the demands of sanita- 
tion ‘as a mere nominal duty. The few who .might be disposed 
to do so will, doubtless, take the business more seriously hence- 
forth, now that a special grant is available for defraying portion 
of the cost. 


It is much the same with the schoolrooms as with the closets : 
as a rule they are kept clean and tidy ; and praiseworthy attempts 
ai decoration, including the tending 'of window-cultivated flowers, 
sometimes brighten the appearance and sweeten the tone of the 
school. But the brushing and dusting operations are generally 
entrusted to pupils, and often enough they are. hurriedly and 
carelessly performed. This would be more apt to happen where 
the pupils take the work as a task— an attitude in which, it is 
said, they are occasionally encouraged by their parents. T have 
little sympathy with the fathers anil mothers who object to their 
cflildien being called upon to hind a hand to work of this kind. 
It is useful training for any girl to he shown how to scrub a 
floor, and for any boy to be practised ill. thoroughly brushing a 
mom. The blame, however, does not always fall to the one side. 
teachers who show in their own habits and practice, that they 
are imbued with the principles of order and Until will generally 
be rewarded by the. cordial and appreciative co-operation of their 
pupils in giving these principles effect in the schoolroom. Tn 
tins, as m most other matters of school-keeping, everything de- 
pends on the example and influence of the teacher. 

As a rale adequate supplies of fuel are. kept at. hand, 'and the 
nesting ot the rooms receives reasonable attention. The prac- 
®em this respect, it must be. said, varies more or loss from 
-chool to school ; but the limits of variation do not run too far 
ffiwVST S T T y few Wihools in which the provision 
Th» <n.1 aiDSt 110 1 0 *' lp l«wt "'infer was unduly stinted, 
we grates and fireplaces of the older selioollionscs are, T find, 
to. ^wvagantly wasteful of fuel. A typical fixture consists 
fne-wom bars guarding a bleak, roughly- walled pit to 
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the back. It is not easy to explain why such a defect should be 
left unremedied for any length of time for the economy that 
might be effected in the consumption of fuel, not to speak ‘of the 
improved warmth and comfort of the room, would repay many 
times over the cost of putting grates of a good, new pattern in 
place nf these old-fashioned receptacles. 

In all but the newest schools defects of one kind or another 
are eonstuntlv to be observed in the furniture and apparatus: 
while in most of the old schools the equipment invariably leaves 
a good deal to be desired. A dearth of blackboards and easels— 
those indispensable aids to class-teaching has nearly every dav 
to he noted. Maps and charts that have become ragged' from 
age or damp are still found suspended. I might swell the 
catalogue with a number of minor items ; but I shall close it for 
the present with a brief reference to the desk supply. 

I have not much ground for complaint as to the adequacy of 
the seating accommodation; but in the clumsy, cumbersome 
desk-frames that still do duty in many schools I find abundant 
evidence, that the local desk-designers of former days took little 
account of the anatomy of the child. Desks of the older types, 
in addition to being unshapely, unsteady, and uneven of surface, 
give additional trouble by their inconvenient length. This 
always makes them awkward for handling ; and indeed, for all 
practical purposes, they have mostly to be treated as immovable 
things. The result is that, the desks having been long ago fixed 
in one unalterable position, the changing needs of the organisa- 
tion have to be. adjusted, as they arise, to the desks, instead of 
the desks being made subservient to the organisation. By con- 
stantly pressing the desk question on the attention of managers 
we are getting in samples of new, dual-desks for the younger 
children, by slow' but steady degrees. I should like to see full 
supplies of dual-desks, varying in height dimensions suitably to 
the ages of the pupils, in all the schools ; but the reform will take 
time. I feel sure that, even at the tardy rate we are proceeding, 
many of the managers consider our ideas and expectations un- 
reasonable in the matter of desks. 

In all but about a score of the schools there is sufficient room 
for the attendances. The schools in which the floor space is too 
limited include a few cases of serious overcrowding ; and new 
enrolments have been forbidden in these cases until the buildings 
are enlarged. A considerable number of schools are much too 
roomy for the needs of their pupils. This feature appears most 
prominently in the schools under E.C. management, many of 
which have dwindling attendances. 

Attendance. 

The social conditions and the modes of life, throughout the 
circuit, which I have thus hastily described, do not, so far as I 
can see, much lend themselves to fluctuations of the school at- 
tendance : and, on the whole, the. schools here are attended with 
very fair regularity. The population contains few migratory 
constituents; and elements of aberration, such as “winter 
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scholars,” that persist in many of the poorer parts of Ireland do 
not afect us here. In some places the regularity of the attend- 
ance is most gratifying, and unusually high percentages are at- 
tained in the attendance averages. There are considerable 
variations, no doubt, in different parts of the circuit, and some- 
times it is difficult to account for them. The. centesimal propor- 
tion of average attendance to number enrolled ranges from about 
do per cent, in indifferently attended schools to S5 per cent, in 
well attended schools. In special instances, hut they are very 
rare, it may exceed these limits at either side. Curious examples 
present themselves from time to time when two schools, situated 
not far apart, anti to outward appearance circumstanced much 
alike, reveal in their attendance statistics the full, or close on the 
full, difference of 20 per cent, lying between these extremes. 

The parochial clergy seldom relax in their efforls to stimulate 
school attendance, and many of them are indefatigable in en- 
deavouring to secure it full and uninterrupted course of schooling 
for the growing generation. If it were not for this groat aid the. 
schools would often be much emptier than they are.' Mr. Brad- 
shaw gives me a striking illustration of the happy influence of 
an energetic clergyman on the life of his schools, ‘in the iklen- 
derry Convent and Boys’ Schools the attendance has risen con- 
tinuously since, the present manager was appointed : and the 
rentesimal proportions of attendance for the year 1911 stood, in 
these schools respectively, at the high figures of 90 per cent, and 
Sfiper cent. 

In this connection Mr. Bradshaw sagely adds : — 

“The irregularity in the attendance is. undoubtedly, the most serious 
defect in Irish Education.” 

Mr. Smyth remarks, in a similar strain : — 

“ Until the general attendance at our schools improves in regularity, we 
cannot expect the full results from our schools.” 

And he seems to think that tlm only effective remedy consists 
in drastic compulsion.” It would nut do to open this big 
subject here ; and I will pasH from if with the. single observation 
that. “ compulsion ' tw it is seen operative in country districts, 
excites only the sneers of managers and teachers. The so-called 

Compulsory Act” has proved an utterly worthless instrument 
for its purpose ; and, though machinery juts been set up pretty 
extensively here for putting if in use, at least nominally, Hie 
measure has long ceased to lie regarded seriously by anybody. 

Organisation. 

In devising the system of organisation many factors have to 

e considered, the most imperious lining staff, floor space and 

esk accommodation . The, teachers give much thought to this 
po tern ot organisation, though in practice their solutions often 
in effectiveness. The “ grouping ” principle is now every- 
ere applied ; but not everywhere, nor at every hour of the day, 
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does it receive judicious and intelligent application. The time 
table is a main regulator of the organisation ; and the construe 
tion of his annual time-table should, therefore, receive the timelv 
and anxious attention of every teacher. The revision of draft 
time-tables adds considerably to the work of the inspectors at. the 
commencement of each school year ; and teachers, unintention- 
ally no doubt, often increase this labour by failing to forward the 
documents as punctually as they should.' The revision process 
sometimes entails troublesome correspondence; and, indeed it 
is only by actual conference in the schools it can be satisfactorily 
completed. Most time-tables, even those having manageable 
and well-balanced frameworks, call for readjustment or modifica- 
tion in parts of their structure. It is remarkable, too, to what 
an extent antiquated provisions tend to perpetuate themselves in 
time-tables. In proof of this I need only note that, to the very 
present day, the time-tables I have, occasion to examine here 
keep on exhibiting, in its accustomed place, the traditional half- 
hour for “Home Lessons, ” the infants as well as the higher 
standards sometimes coining yvithin its scope. 

Even after the time-table has been perfected, and the organi- 
sation put in motion , the machinery will often go to pieces in the 
hands of an unmethodical or unwakeful teacher. The question 
is not merely one of constructing a good time-table, but of getting 
the full measure of lesson-work out of the time-table when con- 
structed ; and for this it. must be given in charge to a teacher of 
keen eye, of directing power and of quiet, unostentatious driving 
force. Then, and then only, can there be assurance that the 
pupils will be kept profitably employed ; and happy, useful, con- 
tinuous employment constitutes the very essence of school tone. 

Dividing the schools into the recognised official classes the 
number in each stands : — 

Model Schools, . . . . . . 3 

P. L. U. Schools, . . . . . . 9 

Convent Schools, . . . . 29 

Ordinary Schools, . . . . . . 351 

Total, .. .. .. 392 

Among the ordinary schools, whose number is thus seen to 
represent almost exactly nine-tenths of the aggregate of schools 
for the circuit, I include three monastery schools, these being in 
all cases staffed by classed teachers. 

The ordinary schools do not run to a large size : the most of 
them, in fact, are of small or medium size. Excluding the con- 
vent schools, which as a rule have large attendances, in only ten 
schools are there staffs of three or more teachers. Ninety-two of 
the schools are worked, each by a principal and assistant; 125 
schools employ junior assistant mistresses; and the remaining 
number (129) are single-teacher schools. 

The schools under E.C. management, being generally small, 
make up a. good part of tliis latter number. Altogether we have 
in the circuit close on 70 schools under E.C. managers. In the 
towns they are usually able to maintain averages sufficient for 
the recognition of a junior assistant mistress ; but in the country 
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districts this rarely happens. Some 7 or 8 of them are barely 
able to sustain single teachers paid on the reduced capitation 
system. In establishments of this kind, dependent for their 
existence on the children of a few scattered families, depression 
unavoidably darkens the outlook, enfeebling the energies of 
teachers and pupils; and the educational life becomes languid 
and unambitious. But, taking the E.C. schools as a whole they 
do work fully up to the average in merit — decidedly better than 
I have seen done by similarly circumstanced schools in other 
circuits. Residences are attached to the greater number of these 
schools: and, in nearly all, endowments are available, or con- 
tributions are raised, to supplement the salaries of the teachers' 
Many capable teachers have thus been attracted ; indeed there 
are among them, in charge of town schools, not a few- teachers 
for whose work I have nothing but praise — men who combine in 
their personalities the highest qualities of character and of pro- 
fessional capacity. 

With the assistance of my colleagues I have made an analysis 
of the schools according to efficiency. We have taken for our 
guide the character of the merit, marks awarded during the past 
year, and our results work out as follows : — 



Number 


State of efficiency. 

of 

Percentage 


Schools. 

Excellent, 

to 

} 21-1 

Very good, 

73 

Good, 

193 

49-7 

Fair, 

99 

25*2 

Middling, 

15 

3-8 

Bad , 

.. 




In the last available report of the Commissioners I find the 
schools— 7 ,258 in number— inspected during the vear 1909-10 
thus classified 


Standard of merit. 


Percentage of Schools. 


Excellent, 
Very good. 
Good, 

Fair, 
Middling, 
Bad, . . 


3-7 
20 - 
45 ■ 1 
27-3 
3-5 
•4 


} =--23 '7 


It s instructive to compare these figures with the record just 
ont m l° r my °^, n clrcmt - In our local schools we do not come 
" pt? X we l , at the vl PP er enc I of the scale, the levels of 
eilent and “ very good ” ; hilt within the “ good ” ~ — 


zone — 
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a respectable and hopeful region — we have a clear advantage 
In the lower fringe, ranging from “fair” to “bad,” there” fa 
little to distinguish our school work here from that of the country 
at large ; though I take it that the true reading of the figures tells 
in our favour, for the narrower this fringe the fewer are the un- 
improvable and unproductive tracts intruding within the educa- 
tional field. There is no need to develop the comparative study 
at further length. Statistical results yield solid and sustainin'" 
information; but they must be taken sparingly, for in substance 
they are dry and unappetising. . The computations might be 
made to contribute some interesting material, closely relevant to 
mv present subject; but I will only note one main, broad con- 
clusion ; 70 per cent, of the schools are proved by them to be 
doing satisfactory or creditable work. This is a state of things 
which may fairly be called reassuring. 

The 29 convent schools help sensibly to swell the numbers at 
the head of the scale ; for the majority of these schools regularly 
maintain their claims, year after year, to be graded “ excellent” 
or “ very good.” So far ns T know we have no convent school 
that does not at least deserve the estimate “ good.” 

Erening Schools. 

In addition to the day school list nine evening schools did some 
educational work in the circuit during the past winter, but of 
the success or failure of these schools I have no personal know- 
ledge. Mr. Smyth reports of the six of them that belonged to 
his section : — 

“ In general, the schools did fairly good work, and the pupils who 
attended regularly profited considerably by their attendance.” 

Mr. Bradshaw thus accounts for the small number of evening 
schools (three) opened in his section : — 

“ The enthusiasm for these classes has largely subsided, chiefly because 
the majority of the young men are able to read and write well enough for 
their purpose, so that the elementary subjects do not afford much at- 
traction ; whereas, on the other hand, tlieir education is not sufficiently 
advanced to enable them to profit by the higher branches. ” 

Teachers. 

A tabular representation of the efficiency of the schools might 
also serve, mutalis mutandis, to furnish a general conspectus of 
the deserts of the teachers. When the efficiency point of a school 
drops towards the zero of the scale the teacher is always found 
to’ be an idler, an incapable, or both. As the efficiency point 
approaches the maximum level the hand of that most valuable of 
all public servants, a true teacher, comes more and more dis- 
tinctly into view. Up and down the scales, along the whole 
range from maximum to minimum points, the readings for school 
and teacher run close together, or side by side. I assume, of 
course, that the teacher lias been given time and opportunity to 
impress himself on the school ; for when a school is allowed to 
run to seed by negligent or incompetent handling, the very best 
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af teachers cannot build up its efficiency in a day. Epidemics 
apathy of parents, home conditions thwarting the progress of the 
pupils', and other such causes, often counterwork the most zealous 
teachers, and dimmish the productiveness of their labour. 

' On the general character of the teachers of this circuit I may 
let my colleagues speak. Mr. Bradshaw, writing of the Tulla- 
tiiore section, testifies : — 

‘•The teachers ot : the section arc intelligent and skilful, and take a 
oenuine interest in the school work. 

° ‘They are anxious to keep abreast of the times in introducing the 
newer methods of teaching and organization. Any hints or suggestions 
made for the improvement of the methods are willingly received and an 
honest endeavour is made to carry them out in practice.” 

Mr. Smyth is not quite so optimistic in his survey of the 
Maryboro’ section. He writes : — 

“The teachers are generally earnest and industrious, and show them- 
selves ready to seize any opportunities that arc afforded of improving 
themselves. Nearly all teachers make some preparation for their daily 
work, but some appear to have but little faith in the value or usefulness 
of such preparation. They do it in such a perfunctory way that it is 
quite evident that their heart is not in this part of their work And 
vet a little care ind attention given to this preparation would amplv 
repay theni for any trouble they would take with regard to it.” 

Mr. Smyth further remarks that his strictures— the justice of 
which cannot be questioned — as to the grudging and half-hearted 
spirit in which some teachers prepare for their class duties apply 
more particularly to those who produce only “ fair ” or 
“middling” schools. I feel perfectly satisfied that, if careful 
and systematic preparation on practical lines were regularly 
made by the teachers throughout the circuit, many of the schools 
now in the lower categories of merit would soon be lifted to the 
increment-earning level, and that similarly numbers of schools 
now graded good ’ would be raised to a still more honourable 


Proficiency. 


Mr. Bradshaw sums up as follows the state of the proficiency 
in the northern (Tnllamore) section of the circuit 

tfeMtion a T° 52 J unior Assistant Mistresses in 

ttrinW oftlm Infan+o that much more attention can be paid to the 
the mofe mod Jn past ‘ An attempt is made to introduce 

in a™Sele °- f tr , aimn S« and with success so far as is possible 

"Readme ^ n and inadequate desk accommodation, 
monotonoufr ' y f y fluoivt alld intelligent, but indistinct and 

: there is a tendency to return to head- 

awl the fonsWtion anrt IS tau ? 5? but not with sufficient system , 

01 ?*? sentence is seldom explained. 

“ould ^rm“;r^?of ly g00d , m tlle lQ wer standards. The infants 


f mnrA -nr^+^T • & j.u wen taa,naaras. me miants 

to mental Arithmetic i= f,! U col ™J :irl S concrete objects. The time devoted 
“tog Of the ordinarv 1 ® / e< l l l en tly too long ; a few minutes at the begin - 
tiro days. y Gsson ls preferable to half hour lessons on one or 
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“ Drawing. — Mass drawing lias been introduced into many of th 
schools ; it seems to appeal more naturally to the younger children it 
should be connected more generally with the object lessons. ' 11 
“ Object Drawing is making progress in the senior standards • the 
objects given are frequently too difficult and the teachers are disapnointert 
with the results. 

“ Geometrical Drawing is an excellent exercise for the senior pupils • 

I should like to see it taught in all schools. The boys might devote pan 
of the needlework time to this subject. p 

“ Science is making little progress ; I do not find much interest taken it 
this subject either by the pupils or the teachers." 

The state of the proficiency in the southern (Marvboro’i sec- 
tion is thus described by Mr. Smyth : — 

“ Infants’ Training. — In no part of our schools has there been greater 
improvement during the past ten years than in the junior classes and 
especially the infants. The school life of these little people has been 
made bright and happy, and their recollections of their early school days 
are certain to be pleasant. The kindergarten exercises, the games, the 
picture lessons, the story telling, recitation, drill, and singing give a 
pleasing variety to the school life. 

“ Oral English. — With regard to Oral English the Reading in most 
schools is fluent and intelligent, but, in only a few is proper attention 
paid to emphasis and expression. The poetry selected for recitation is 
often carelessly chosen. Indeed some of the Reading-books used in our 
schools contain but inferior selections of poetry. 

“ Written English. — Handwriting is generally good and careful. I am 
persuaded that the writing of our pupils is made or marred in their early 
years at school. For this reason I expect good work from the very begin- 
ning. It may be as simple and as easy as the teacher wishes, but no bad 
or careless habits must be permitted. 

“ Spelling in some schools is poor. This is nearly always the case where 
the Reading is not good. If the pupils are good readers and get plenty 
of practice at it, there will be very few bad spellers. 

“ Written exercises are fairly well looked after. 

“In many cases I find the written exercises of senior pupils far too short. 
When pupils reach the senior classes they should be expected to write not 
only neatly but with moderate speed. When one sees four or five lines 
of a Dictation or Composition exercise done by a 5th or 6th standard pupil 
in half an hour it is evident that the pupil has either not acquired proper 
facility in using the pen or that he has been idling a great deal of his 
time away. 

“ Arithmetic. — In proportion to the time spent at it, hardly any other 
subject shows such unsatisfactory results as Arithmetic, especially in the 
senior standards. 

“ Drawing is a subject in which many teachers are waiting for light and 
leading. The new scheme for Drawing is admirable in its conception, 
but the majority of the teachers have got no training in the new methods, 
and so the work is nearly at a standstill. It is only in schools where 
teachers have been lately trained that anything like satisfactory wort 
is done. 

“Science. — There is but little successful Science teaching done in the 
schools of this section. There are, however, fifteen or sixteen schools 
where very interesting work in gardening and nature study is earned 
on. With regard to health and habits, the progress records often reveal 
the fact that only a small portion of the subject has been attended to. m 
this subject there is, in many schools, too much reliance placed on book 
work. _ , 

“Needlework. — The proficiency in Needlework varies greatly, thougu 
the time given to it in all schools is practically the same. In schools where 
it is least successfully taught I often find a dearth of suitable materials. 

“ Cookery is a subject that has extended rapidly in the schools wi 
recent years. There are at present over seventy schools in this sec i 
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where Cookery Classes have been held during the past year. The reports 
of the Organisers who have visited the classes are nearly all satisfactory 
and there is no doubt that good and useful work is being done in this’ 
subject. The girls generally enjoy this cookery and laundry work and 
acquire much useful information, as well as deftness and dexterity from 
these lessons and practical work in connection therewith.” 


I should overburden this branch of my subject if I were to 
add my own experiences at any length to the views of my col- 
leagues ; though I shall, doubtless, be expected to animadvert on 
the methods, or faults of method, that reflect themselves in the 
proficiency, blemishing it with the usual crop of weaknesses and 
defects. Considerations of this kind always take one back to 
the principles of method— a large and tempting field that it be- 
hoves me here to avoid. I might easily sift and classify the 
mistakes and the malpractices of teachers in treating the various 
school subjects ; but in so doing I should contribute little, to the 
fuller understanding of this particular circuit ; for the generalisa- 
tions to be thus developed would have a quasi-universal not a 
sharply local, application. The ways in which this or that ’subject 
should be taught, the errors to be avoided in the teaching of it the 
multiform shortcomings that persist in every department of’ onr 
school-work, have been set out in array thousands of times, in the 
pages of blue-books, in official reports, and in school observation 
hooks. It is a perennial theme. It was dulv rehearsed by the 
earliest school inspectors of whom there is record : and inspectors 
will probably have to use their pens on it, annually and even 
daily, as long as their race lasts. 


In some, at least, of the many general reports which I have 
furnished to the Commissioners I have attempted comprehensive 
reviews of these matters ; and, the data being still and everywhere 
the same, much of what I have already written might fitly be 
jnven a place here. Repetition, at best, is wearisome; but I 
shon d gladly re-survey portions of the ground at all events, if any 
profit were likely to accrue to the teachers, or any gain to the 
efficiency of the schools ; for the uppermost question before the 
teachers my colleagues, and myself is— how to make our good 
schools better, and our fair and middling schools good. 

Before disposing finally of the proficiency I shall glance at one 
or two of the newer subjects that have been overlooked by mv 
colleagues, or denied their due share of attention. I find Hislorv 
taught m all but the infant schools ; and I rejoice at this, for 
mstory is a subject which I am most anxious to encourage. Per- 
aps more than any other subject of our school programme it 
°* 1 ' s i® lu “ ltself the possibilities of culture ; for none other 
fihZ ■ lke Y t? serv ®< mr P u P ils in after life as an avenue into 
our h™ T W ! spend time and effort, freely in teaching 

turn tv glrls *° !' ead ’ b,lt how many of them will afterwards 
Iw* t , p , health y mid refining uses? The crusade 
marks the '. sm ® hterature, that, has recently been organised, 
nature mil a Public evil of the most, cancerous 

tacks ’ r£‘ th A S f lf / a i rmln .g of societ y against its insidious at- 
A most helpful antidote for this poison would be at band 


r 
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if our boys and girls could be given an enduring taste for historical 
reading before leaving school. To accomplish this the history 
lesson must be surrounded and permeated by an atmosphere o'f 
warm, vigorous life that will touch the imaginations, quicken the 
sympathies and stimulate the curiosity of the pupils. Taught 
as it is now too frequently taught, monotonously from books— 
sometimes as a mere reading and explanation' lesson— history 
loses its natural attractions and effects. ” • 

Even at the level of text-book teaching the work is often 
clumsily done, for the matter is presented in an irrational 
sequence. Not uncommonly the beginning chosen for the 
younger children is the chronological one — the opening era of 
myth and legend, of unpronounceable names and unverifiable 
events. The art of picturesque grouping is valuable for all 
teachers of history, even up to the finishing stage of the lycemn 
or university. For primary teachers this art is simply indis- 
pensable. Taking well-chosen centres — men of fame, places of 
note, episodes of far-reaching consequence — the teacher of real, 
living history will group as much as possible around each, always 
attending to the scale and tone, of his perspectives. 

Just as in geography, the most profitable starting point for a 
school course of history is, unquestionably, the. locality of the 
school. “From the known to the unknown’' is an infallible 
principle of all educational method ; and nowhere will it operate 
more, fruitfully than in the historical field. In one respect we 
have little excuse here for ignoring this golden principle. The 
land is everywhere linked with the past by venerable monuments 
of ancient and mediaeval times. For a long series of centimes 
the larger events of Irish history might, with little loss of 
material, be woven into the single tale-web of Clonmacnoise. 
Durrow, Kildare, Aghaboe. might similarly be made the nuclei 
of narratives running to many enlightening chapters. The 
Castle of Carbury, the Rock of Dunamase, the Rath of Mullagh- 
mast are but a few of the historic spots that could be used as 
vivid view-points for exciting periods of the country’s story. 
There is hardly a parish in the circuit without some antiquarian 
object — ruined abbey, or stronghold, or other emblem of our 
former life — that, if rightly wrought out, would give many pages 
of Irish history, now appearing dull to teachers and pupils, a 
winningly local habitation and a nearer and dearer name. Un- 
fortunately the supply of good county histories is meagre; and 
the teachers — having, themselves, no opportunities for searching 
records — must wait for more light than they possess at present 
to guide them in approaching the great storehouse of history at 
its most interesting and remunerative side. 

Rural Science for boys like its analogue, domestic science, for 
girls has at last won its way into hearty acceptance — not in this 
country alone, but almost universally — as an essential branch of 
primary education ; and it is devoutly to be wished that it has 
come to stay. Nowhere have its claims been more promptly 
acknowledged than by the managers here. In experimental 
horticulture the pioneer work of the country has been done m 
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shook of tkw cii'cuit, chiefly in schools of the Kildare and Leigli- 
iin diocese. The subject has been taken up by some of our best 
teachers, for the most part eagerly, in a few cases enthusiastic- 
ally; and, so far as I can observe, the most popular of all the 
teams are the one or two weekly half-hours allowed to the boys 
for flower and vegetable culture in the open air. It is needless 
forme to enlarge here, on the rnany-sided advantages of this new 
branch of school training. I only regret that these advantages 
cannot just yet be brought within the reach of all, school gardens 
being far from generally available. Residences built under the 
Teachers’ Residences Act are not, unfortunately, always located 
close to the schools ; but wherever I find bo.tli ‘ buildings within 
convenient distance of each other I recommend the use of the 
residence plot for school-garden instruction. These plots answer 
admirably for the purpose. Nearly 20 school gardens are now 
kept under regular cultivation in the circuit, all but three of them 
being in Section A, or the southern section. Since the 1st of last 
April I have been able to reserve only a few weeks for outdoor 
inspection of any kind, and I have therefore been unable to see 
nearly as much of these school gardens as I should like But 
I have received, with much pleasure, the satisfactory report from 
my colleague, Mr. Smyth : — 


■ “.I have visited, during the past few weeks, nearly all these school 
gardens, and found them looking very well indeed.” 


The new programme in Domestic Science was only partially 
introduced during the past session, but it is likely to be adopted 
widely during the next session. The year just ended was a tran- 
sition period ; and as the old programme of Cookery and Laundry 
had to be got out of the way before Domestic Science could be 
put in its place, delay in getting the latter subject safely launched 
was inevitable I have no fears for the future of domestic 
science as a school subject here. The managers of the circuit, 
are not much shackled by retrograde or reactionary notions of 
education. They are, for the most part, men of sound, practical 
news eager to welcome every extension of our programme that 
lslikelv to enhance the usefulness of the schools. The same spirit 
'M the same commonsense ideas are active among the ladies in 
c arge of the convent schools — the schools in which the new 
] ^ ome ? tlc Science, is likely to achieve its greatest suo- 
SLf-i-f ». hapialy, losing faith in schemes of female 
iff miff h T b f m misdirected by too exclusively literary 
amnt Ik s P ?T 6 school work here would be 

f ffff f t<? th ? l0Hl ' by a, generous nurture 

® iBtl , c H^mcte, the domestic arts and the domestic 
TOMsproper to woman’s sphere. While we. would envy Lady 
ff ff ff t f holavl y facility in the Greek tongue, as vouched 
tt ® ™ lab [ e tutor, Roger Asoham, we, would applaud her still 

tartar* ot ll “ ^ »»■> 

sm£ n lli' S f ai lfbt universally through the circuit, but in the 
schools the teaching rarely rises above the rudimentary 
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stage. In nearly all the convent schools the singing is of superior 
quality. In many of the ordinary schools I have found a prac- 
tice adopted which, availing myself of the present opportunitr 
1 should like to decry. The singing classes are reserved ior 
rigidly selected pupils, and sometimes limited to a small minority 
of the pupils; all the. pupils who are supposed to be in any wav 
deficient in "voice” being rejected. If this practice Is not 
checked it will eventually kill singing as a popular accomplish- 
ment, and go far towards destroying musical voice power in the 
next generation. 


Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

Supplementing the staff of teachers, 62 monitors and 4 pupil 
teachers were employed in the circuit during the year under 
review. I have hardly seen enough of the style of training 
given to these young people to be able to discuss the subject with 
profit. I have observed, however, with anything but satisfac- 
tion that, at the King’s Scholarship examinations of 1911 and 
1912, the monitors of the circuit did not acquit themselves credit- 
ably. The number of failures among those who sat for their 
final test was quite in excess of the normal. 


Extra Subjects. 

Besides Cookery, which is taught — and taught with an en- 
couraging measure of success — in 152 schools. Mathematics ami 
Irish are taught as extra branches. I should be glad to see both 
these subjects much more extensively taught than they are at 
present. The mental power of the humblest peasant, be he 
farmer, or artisan, or even common labourer, cannot fail to be 
strengthened and steadied for life by a finishing coarse of ele- 
mentary mathematics, such as onr programme provides. 

The. value of a second language, as a means of intellectual 
discipline, is admitted by all who have given thought to the 
subject ; and, apart from considerations of culture, the language 
of a country has, surely, the strongest claims to be cultivated in 
that country’s schools. Irish as a language of business or general 
intercourse has long since disappeared from all parts of this cir- 
cuit. Its hold on North Leinster was probably loosened in the 
days of the Pale, and further weakened by the conversion into 
shire land, more than 300 years ago, of the territory of the 
midland septs. The children attending the Irish classes in onr 
schools are not slow to pick lip the sounds and phrases of Irish 
speech ; but, as they find themselves confronted with all the vast 
mystery of a foreign and an intricate tongue, their resolution 
sometimes gives way, and few' of them carry home more than a 
smattering of the language at the close of the school period. 
Still the. little they are able to master can be turned to wide and 
varied uses. For one thing it can be made to throw floods of 
light and interest on the topography and history of the country. 
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. nt Tr ; s h their local place-names must always 
To people iguo™ 1 Kildare, just as much as in Connaught, 

remain umntelhg'i > ^ taught to read even a few easy 

The man or L been furnished with a key to the geo- 

Irish books at schoo parish or barony, and its genesis 

^^t" “able them to discover unexpected meaning 
'A chLni in much of their stalest environment. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 

J. P. Dalton. 


The Secretaries , 

National Education Office, 
Dublin. 
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Limerick, 

‘1 ( Mi June, 191-2, 


Gentlemen , 

I have the honour to furnish a General Report on the Blijiu 
Circuit. 


Circuit. 

There are 375 schools in the circuit, which includes portion of 
the Counties of Sligo, Leitrim, Roscommon, and a small section 
of Mayo. There are ten towns containing over 500 inhabitants, 
viz. Sligo, Ballymote, Elpliin, Drumshamho, Bovle, Tubber- 
curry, Ballinamore, Carrick-on-Shannon, Moliill. Charlestown. 


School Accommodation, and Equipment. 

As to the state, of the buildings, Mr. Mahon reports : — 

“There are 181 schools in my section of the circuit ; of these nearly 
forty are extremely bad buildings, several are mere thatched roadside cabins 
and even the slated houses are little better, being as a rule old, ill-lighted 
and unventilated. Where there is a boarded floor, which is not always the 
case — the wood is rotten and gives forth an unpleasant odour. To remedy 
these buildings only six building cases are in progress. Two new school 
houses are nearly completed, Masshill and Sracomer ; grants have been 
made in the case of Ballymote Boys’, Farranmacfarrel and Gortnaskeagh, 
and an application for aid to build has been reported on by me in the 
case of Gleneasky. One other school house — Larkhill — will probably 
soon be disused, the pupils going over to Lugnadiffa. 

There are still 31 school houses remaining in the section, attendance 
at which, it is no exaggeration to say, is distinctly prejudicial to the health 
of the pupils. It was proposed to build central schools in certain cases 
to replace these unsanitary hovels which in many cases are close together 
and are in consequence sparsely attended, but the opposition or inaction 
of the Managers has not allowed any' of these schemes to come to fruition 
up to the present. 

“ There are about 30 other schools which could be rendered fairly 
suitable at varying cost. In two cases the Board of Works is undertaking 
extensive improvements, the schools being in a poor district — Lowpark 
Boys’ and Girls’. 

The remaining 111 schools may be considered satisfactory so far as 
building is concerned.” 

And Mr. Thompson : — 

“ The vested school-houses are, with few exceptions, substantial build- 
ings. They are not, however, well suited to the present system of Organi- 
sation where more than one teacher is employed, each consisting, as a rule 
of one large room and a classroom. Steps are, however, being taken m 
several cases to remedy this defect by dividing the large room into two 
class-rooms by means of a folding glazed partition. Probably this im- 
provement will eventually be carried out in all such schools. 

“ These vested schools have generally been erected too recently to have 
yet fallen into positive disrepair. The older buildings, however, shew 
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f incipient decay from want of spending a small sum annually 
signs oi r j n man y oases the woodwork is bleached from want 
-nt the walls are damp from want of rough casting, and patches 
ot from the ceilings from, want of attention being paid to the roof. 

*' a ' Ofthe 71 non-vested schoolhouses, 14 are bad and 7 are very bad. 

f these latter which I visited recently is a wretched mud -built hut. 
ts 6 °. Us are split from top to bottom by wide crevices. The front wall 
T outward six inches from the perpendicular. The teachers naively 
mClU1 d me that the building was quite safe, as mud walls rarely fall. 
^Tnside the last two years ten non-vested schools have been repaired 
, jT, Dr0 ved at a cost of about £450. The cost was defrayed as a rule 
from the proceeds of concerts, &c„ which were got up by the teachers 

^ Since*? furnished the last General Report, adjoining boys’ and girls’ 

, have been amalgamated in two cases. Grants have been with- 
lrnwn from one unnecessary school, and also from two schools m the case 
nf which the buildings hail long been condemned as unsuitable. One 
p L U school was discontinued on the retirement of the teacher and 
fh children now attend the neighbouring National School. 

.. There are three cases in which amalgamation is likely to take place 
t , n early date, and there are four cases in which groups of two or three 
schools can, with advantage, be replaced by central schools.” 


New schools referred to, such as Masshill, Sracomer, Rath- 
rnullan Corduff, Allenview, Cormongan, Oloonsarn, Kilross, are 
constructed on modern plans and are much more convenient. 
When amalgamation has been carried through the result is satis- 
factory ■ in place of one teacher striving to manage. ’20-40 pupils 
in seven standards, each has three or four and can do far more 
effective work. 

There are very few cases of overcrowding, and so far no cases 
have been sanctioned for conveyance of pupils. Where this 
seemed practicable, on paper the schools affected were m moun- 
tainous localities with hilly roads, remote from any town where a 
contract could be placed. 

Another deficiency is in the. matter of suitable desks for in- 
fants ; when the existing desks were provided little or no atten- 
tion was paid to infant training, and now the necessary expendi- 
ture is a great obstacle. Mr. Thompson notes 

pile furniture and equipment in the vested schools is generally sub- 
stantial and sufficient, but in the greater number of the noil-vested schools 
the furniture is antiquated and in every way unsuitable and the equipment 
is meagre.” 

There is a slow movement towards flower plots, window gar- 
dening', and decoration of rooms. Where there is a will there is 
a way, and in many unpromising localities very praiseworthy 
beginnings have. been made. 


Teachers. 

As to the teachers, Mr. Mahon notes : — 

“ The teachers I always found earnest, zealous, and anxious to render 
their schools efficient. They always keep their Progress Records and weekly 
syllabus duly filled and make due preparation. There is such diversity of 
opinion and practice among efficient teachers as to, what they find useful 
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in their work that one cannot tvell make any rigid standard in reoarii 
preparation. While the notes of lessons prepared in the Training Collrr J 
being intended to show the King's Scholars how to teach, are "quite b ' 
suited for actual school work, there is another extreme one finds in school*" 
merely the title of the subject, thus : • Map of World,’ • Parsini 5 ' 
Between the two one finds various degrees of merit, and so long as the 
teachers have definite lessons and produce effective work, no rigid liu 
can be drawn." 


And Mr. Thompson : — 

" The teachers, as a rule, discharge their routine duties satisfactorily 
The successful teachers prepare notes of daily lessons of a useful character' 
and the preparation of weekly syllabuses and the keeping of Progress 
Records is universal. There is evidence that the teachers are gamine a 
grasp of what is required of them under the modern regime. Too many 
however, still stick to old ideals and antiquated methods. That the sum 
total of the result of the teacher's efforts should be the turning out of 
well-trained and well-educated children is too often lost sight of, and even 
earnest and painstaking teachers confine their efforts solely to giving the 
pupils a knowledge of individual subjects. Even with this object in view 
they do not always distinguish between • grinding ' and teaching, and the 
result is that whilst the pupil's knowledge of facts is increased, there is 
little improvement as regards his mental alertness and intelligence. It 
is startling, but not uncommon to find young teachers fresh from the 
Training College with a practical knowledge of no method except that 
of ‘ grinding.’ " 


Instances of deliberate neglect are very rare indeed; old a"e 
and increasing infirmities are the most frequent causes of low 
proficiency. The pensions available for the last few years before 
the maximum is reached are so poor that except in extreme cases 
one hesitates to take drastic action. For teachers trained under 
the old system short holiday courses of six weeks or two months 
— while the training colleges and various other colleges are un- 
occupied — might be arranged to freshen up the knowledge and 
acquirements of many deserving and earnest teachers and bring 
them into touch with modern methods. 


Attendance, and Health of Pupils. 

In this circuit are situated some of the most irregularly 
attended school areas in Ireland, and the (Jompulsory Attendance 
Act is not in force in any portion of the circuit. There is a good 
deal of poverty, the land is of low valuation, and these young 
pupils are set to look after cattle ; mere boys are constantly met 
in charge of a horse and cart and the girls are engaged in home- 
work. There is very little tillage and ploughed fields are rare. 
The whole tendency is to withdraw pupils from school as soon as 
possible, both in town and country, so that the senior standards 
are often unrepresented. Mr. Thompson notes : — 

" In the case of a few schools the attendance has increased, and the 
regularity has improved but on the whole there is little advancement to 
record in this respect. The percentage of the number of pupils in average 
attendance to the average number on rolls varies from about 50 to 82, 
the average being about 63. As the Compulsory Act is not in force in 
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this District the attendance varies accoiding to the influence which the 
managers and teachers bring to bear upon the parents and the children. 
The teachers are practically unanimous in the opinion that the parents 
take little or no inteiest oi «i piactical hind in the educational welfare of 
their children, and that they rarely make any sacrifice to enable them to 
attend school regularly. It must be conceded, however, that the struggle 
for existence in parts of Co. Leitrim is keen, and that the more remote 
benefit the children of being educated has to be sacrificed to the provision 
of the immediate necessities of life. Some teachers possess the power 
of attracting pupils. Their schools are centres of happy activity, bodily 
and mental, and the children attend with pleasing regularity. It is not 
uncommon to find two neighbouring schools similarly circumstanced in 
every respect, except as regards the personality of the teacher, showing 
a very marked difference as regards the regularity and punctuality of the 
attendance.” 

The people do not value education ; they see one girl leaving 
school at standard III. who goes to America and returns in a few 
years with fine, clothes and a big trunk ; another remains on to 
standard VII. a, ml becomes a junior assistant mistress, the cir- 
cumstances of the former make the more telling impression. 

As a rale, the pupils are clean and healthy and suffer from no 
physical defects, they lead an open air life without coddling or 
luxuries and have plenty of exercise. In the towns epidemics 
occur, as sanitary arrangements in crowded lanes and alleys are 
not of the best. 


Training of Infants. 


More attention is being paid to the training of infants, but the 
great obstacle is the want of suitable desks for such young chil- 
dren. A fair supply of kindergarten apparatus can be got for 
very little, but ten or twelve dual kindergarten desks run into a 
good deal of money. It certainly seems rather hard that the 
managers who satisfied all requirements twenty years ago have 
now to begin anew to supply desks ; a two-third’s grant would 
enable nearly all to provide them. Many of the galleries would 
accommodate these dual desks and give women assistants every 
facility in can ying out a moderate but effective kindergarten pro- 
gramme. ° 1 


Proficiency. 


The " grinding " of the Results System is gradually vanishing, 
and as more importance is attached to tone and to intelligent 
training the majority of the teachers are getting to work on 
modern lines They examine their pupils at the cud of .June 
each year, and cases of undue retention in old standards are rare 
ft would make this examination more effective if teachers were 
to exchange schools or standards and then discuss the relative 

rproficieMy P — 1S IUUl ° f tlle worl? <lone ’ Mr - Mahon notes as 

“The proficiency is satisfactory, One half of the schools obtain the 
merit mark of good, or higher, and the number of inefficient schools is small 
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Perhaps five inefficient schools and about 15 inefficient teachers would es 
haust the list, and to counterbalance the former there is a considerable 
number of really excellent schools.” 


And Mr. Thompson : — 

• The proficiency of the pupils is a very important factor in decidins 
the merit mark of the school. The following table shows the merit mark* 
ol the 176 schools in this Section : — 

Marks, No. of schools. Excellent, 3 ; Very good, 22 ; Good, 76 ; Fair 65 • 
Middling, 10. 

“ I am of opinion that the general proficiency is increasing and in the 
case of some subjects there is a decided improvement. 

" The junior assistant mistresses who have been trained in Organizer's 
Classes continue to do satisfactory work. The training and intelligence 
shown by the little pupils are in many cases very pleasing indeed. It is 
too common, however, to find that the supply of Kindergarten materials 
is insufficient. 

“ I regret to state that the employment of the methods of teaching 
suggested in the ‘ Notes for Teachers ’ and elsewhere is still far from 
general in this section. Where they arc followed the results are without 
exception satisfactory. 

“ The proficiency of the pupils in the 5th and higher standards is not 
as a rule satisfactory. The number of pupils who leave schools with 
a sound elementary education is, I fear, very small indeed. Several causes 
contribute to this : 

1st. The pupils attend irregularly. 

2nd. They leave school at too early an age. 

3rd. The teachers do not exercise sufficient discretion in grouping and 
teaching the senior standards.” 


T was particularly struck by the high standard in several large 
rural schools and the cheerful ready style of answering; work 
went on evenly from half hour to half hour and no time was lost. 
Subjects that suffer from want of preparation are History and 
Geography, the former new to most teachers; the latter taken 
on old lines without making it interesting or useful. 


Organisation. 


Mr. Mahon notes as to organisation : — 

“ The organization adopted was the usual one — each teacher in a two 
teacher school, the usual type, takes one division, junior and senior. 
Each division was divided into two sections, of which one was taken out at 
an oral lesson, and the other at a written lesson. This arrangement 
worked well, giving ample occupation to both teachers and pupils.” 


And Mr. Thompson : — 

“ There are few teachers who do not now attempt to carry out the 
system of organization suited to their schools which is suggested in the 
Notes for Teachers ’ and elsewhere. The grouping of standards for 
collective teaching is pretty general, but one still meets with cases where 
the grouping is only formal and each class in a group is always engaged 
at a separate lesson, the teacher going to each class in turn and wasting 
time and energy in the process. 
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One of the chief defects which X have noticed in carrying out the 
Organization is that the teacher having one division engaged at desk work 
and the other on the floor, usually places the class on the floor so that 
he cannot see or superintend the class in the desks, which is thus left to 
its own devices. Junior assistant mistresses, who have been trained in 
Or»anizer’s Classes rarely make this mistake. 

" In schools with two teachers each division is usually divided into two 
croups, one of these being engaged at desk work, whilst the other is on the 
floor. The chief difficulty in carrying out this arrangement arises from 
the fact that a large number of the schools consist of only one room. When 
each teacher has a class on the floor at oral work, unless the deseipline 
and order are very good, pupils and teachers have to speak too loudly and 
a noisy school is the result ; when order and discipline are good, and the 
pupils have been trained to speak distinctly, not loudly, the plan works 
very well indeed.” 


Some variations from these systems are to be found where each 
teacher alternates with his whole division between desks and 
floor or gallery, and works well. Where infants can be sent 
home three hours after Roll Call work has been much facilitated, 
and when the number of these young children is large a good 
opportunity is afforded for looking after Needlework , Cookery, or 
Laundry for the last hour of the school day. Reading has 
benefited by grouping, and intelligent treatment of the subject 
matter leading to oral and written composition is now' found to 
be well worth attention. Drawing, Drill, and Singing are also 
successfully managed by grouping standards. 


Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

My colleagues report, on the whole, favourably on the training 
of monitors and pupil teachers, but the number is diminishing 
year by year. At the recent Easter Examinations those 
appointed for three years came out just as well as those appointed 
under the discarded five years term. It appears to me much 
better value could be got by superseding these monitors and 
pupil teachers by what I may designate “ apprentice teachers.” 
Admission to the training colleges would remain as at present, 
but the successful scholars at the end of the course would be 
apprenticed to highly efficient schools for one year. For 
payment, each would receive in one year what a monitor now 
gets in three, deducting a fee for the Principal Teacher — for 
example, a (boy) monitor gets .£45 in three years, £5 of this might 
go for the fee and £40 salary to the Apprentice Teacher. 
To provide thus for all leaving the training colleges 
each year would cost less than the upkeep of the existing moni- 
torial staff, not to mention the immense saving of labour to the 
inspectors. There are many deserving schools which offer good 
examples . of method and organisation where material for 
monitors is not to be got. Then no appointments of teachers 
could be made except of young persons thoroughly qualified in 
the theory and practice of teaching. 
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Extra and Optional Subjects. 

Mathematics as an extra is taken up very sparingly; Irish ; s 
far more general. Mr. Thompson reports : — 

“ Irish is taught in 40 schools. This is not an Irish speaking district 
and the teachers, as a rule, confine themselves to teaching the Third 
Standard Course. The Organizers’ reports shew that the character of 
the instruction leaves much to be desired." 

Irish was taught in about half the schools in Mr. Mahon’s 
section. 


Evening Schools. 

Twenty-four evening schools were in operation, and the work 
was, on the whole, creditable, but. the numbers in attendance 
were generally low. 


I ain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

James F. Hogan, 

Senior Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office, 

Dublin. 
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Belfast, 

July, 1912. 


Gentlemen, 

In accordance with your instructions, 1 beg to submit my 
General Report on the Schools of Belfast (1) Circuit, which com- 
prises the southern portion of Co. Antrim, the western side of 
Co. Down, extending nearly to Scarva, and most of that portion 
of Belfast on the Antrim side of the Lagan. 

My official connection with the circuit terminated on the 31st 
January last, and Mr. Keith was transferred at the same. time. 
Mr. Lavelle is still in charge of Section A. The number of 
schools in the circuit is exactly the same ns it was some two years 
ago— 349 in all — the number within the. city boundary being' 180. 

School Accommodation . 

Four entirely new schools have been taken into connection 
since the date of my previous report, and four others have dis- 
appeared as separate entities. The former are : — at. John’s B. 
and G. (on the Springfield Road), St. Teresa’s (in Hannah stown 
parish, just outside the city boundary), and Budore, a small 
school in the Dundrod district. It seemed like adding another 
hue unto the rainbow to recognise an additional rural school in 
Co. Antrim , but the fact that this school has steadily maintained 
an average attendance of 30 without sensibly affecting the at- 
tendance in neighbouring schools, fully justifies its establishment. 
Woodburn (2) school has been amalgamated with Woodburn (1), 
St. Paul’s G-. with St. Paul’s B. (Belfast), Brown Street Infant 
with Brown Street Senior, and Milford Street Infant with Mil- 
ford Street G. 

As Belfast is such an important place in itself, it is desirable 
to distinguish between the city and the rural schools in the matter 
of accommodation. 

The latter are. in reality too numerous. No steps, so far as I 
know, have been taken to build a Central School to supersede 
Inllymacarette and Ashfield schools. Carnreaney, Ballvkeel 
Artifinny, Ballylough, and Sloan Street (Lisburn) schools are not 
needed, and one school instead of three should suffice for Hills- 
borough. Maze (.1) and Maze (2) might he replaced hv a central 
school. 

■ ‘^first-rate new school ( 11011 -vested) is approaching completion 
in Rilden. A class-room, on which no expense was spared, has 
)een bmlt in connection with Mossley School, and another has 
raw m° dbu , rn (1) to accommodate the pupils of Woodburn 
h i-i , resa s ’ a two-teacher school already ref erred to , has 
Men limit m Hannahstown parish, and Hannalistown and Bally- 
eel Jtdnagonnell Schools have been improved at considerable 
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■expense. New schools are to take the place of Whiteabbev B 
and GK, Railway Street B. and G-. (Lisburn), ' St. Joseph's 
(Crumlin), Backnamullagh, Soldieratown , Derryclone, and pp. 
siblv of Magherabeg, while Market Square School (Lisburn) is to 
be considerably enlarged. A class-room is to be built in connec- 
tion with Stevenson School (Dunnuirry), and another for Dro- 
more (1) G. New schools are needed to take the place of Bally- 
. ciaigy, Mallusk B. and (>. , Magheralin, and Lurganville,. and a 
central school for Ashfiekl and Tullymacarette. There appears 
to have been some insuperable difficulty in the way of obtaining 
a site for a new school at Eden. The St. Nicholas’s B. and G. 
Schools in Carrickfergus are a decided acquisition. I learn that 
a new class-room has been provided for Maralin Village School. 


School Accommodation in Belfast,. 

Very little has been done in the way of school building in 
Belfast since the date of my last report (July, 1910). The St. 
John’s B. and G. Schools on the Springfield Road are the most 
important addition to the accommodation. They were built for 
between 400 and 500 pupils, but they were not long opened until 
they were overcrowded, though they did not supersede any exist- 
ing' schools. The manager was obliged to build two additional 
class-rooms. At the seaside, one sometimes notices that no 
sooner are footprints made on apparently dry sand than they are 
filled with water. Similarly there are parts of Belfast where new 
schools are no sooner built than they are filled as if by magic. 
There appears to be an indefinite school population to draw upon. 
The new Springfield school, near- the end of the Springfield Boad 
tramline, is one of the best buildings in the city. A hall, well 
furnished with dual desks, has been built near Wkitehouse (1) 
school. The infants’ school is to have the use of this building 
pending the erection of a new school. Two excellent class-rooms 
have been added to Forth River school, and other improvements 
have been effected. This, so far as I am aware, represents the 
extent of the accommodation provided by new buildings. I 
regret that a beginning has not vet. been made with the new 
Ulsterville school. Local difficulties of one kind or another have 
occasioned delay despite the strenuous efforts of the manager to 
expedite matters. If other managers had as many obstacles to 
contend with , I do not- wonder that they should fight shy of school 
building in Belfast. Applications have been made for grants to 
build an entirely new school in Newington Avenue, another to 
take the place of Holycross B. school, and a third to supersede 
Whitehouse (1). Tennent Street school has been improved, but 
the results are hardly commensurate with the heavy expense in- 
curred. There may be other projects in the air, but it is much 
more pleasant to dilate on work done than on work to be done.^ 
Overcrowding in the city schools is not quite so marked as it 
was two years ago, owing to the refusal of the Commissioners to 
allow assistants to be appointed tri fill vacancies in the staffs of 
overcrowded schools. This has already had considerable effect m 
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reliering congestion. Unfortunately overcrowding still .obtains 
in many schools, and if class-rooms be taken into account, it will 
be found that comparatively few schools are altogether above 
criticism. Early in 1911, the Commissioners called for a full 
report from the Belfast inspectors of cases of overcrowding in the 
citv schools. If the information then obtained by my colleagues 
and myself were to be embodied in this report it would make 
dreary and disheartening reading. I shall content myself with 
Hiring a few cases that came under my own notice since the de- 
tailed report was furnished to the Commissioners : — 


Accommodation for. 

12 

11 

14 

18 

18 


Number Present. 

46 

54 

54 

48 

56 


In the second case the room was only 13Jft. x 8 |ft., and 54 
pupils were in it for an hour at a time. It so happened that, by 
proper organisation, the overcrowding could have been consider- 
ably mitigated. In the fourth case, to make matters worse, the 
ventilation was very unsatisfactory. In another school there 
were 253 pupils present, though there was accommodation for 
only 160, and in this school one of my colleagues found over 100 
in a class-room with floor space for 33. I am sure I could cite 
cases as bad, if not worse, in my present circuit, Belfast (2). The 
fact that I am in charge of one circuit while writing a report on 
the other gives me the advantage enjoyed by the tourist who is 
privileged to sit on the dickey and thus enabled to survey both 
sides of the road. 


It is a pity that a city in many respects so progressive, with 
"pride in its port and defiance in its eye,” should have to look 
calmly on while its children are either cooped up. in ill-ventilated 
class-rooms or left to face the perils of the streets. It cannot be 
that all the criticism suggested by this topic has been -wasted. 
Pew reforms, great or small, have been effected at a single stroke. 
A series of impulses leads up to that which imparts the final 
momentum. Problems must be allowed time to mature. The 
harvest cannot be garnered before the crop is ripe. A few years 
more may see Belfast in a position to minister to its educational 
needs. 


School Equipment. 

A considerable proportion of the Belfast schools have no play- 
grounds. Some people appear to think lightly of this matter, 

0 
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but any person who has once seen chil3ren playing in a p j aT _ 
ground would think it a pity that they should not hare one if 
recreation spaces were available elsewhere after school hours, the 
school playground might not be so desirable, but thousands of 
children have no place but the streets to play on. A playground 
too, if rightly situated, serves to keep the school free from an 
objectionable environment. 

The desks in many of the. schools are unsuitable. They are 
often too high for junior pupils, and the seat and desk are too far 
apart. Such desks are scattered broadcast over the circuit. The 
idea of the designer appeared to be to facilitate the ingress and 
egress of the pupils without giving any thought to their posture 
when seated. Something has been done to provide suitable 
desks or improve existing ones, but the latter rarely occurs as the 
desks are usually on iron standards. A few schools have 
adjustable desks. 


There are still a few class-rooms that are not heated, but most 
of them are now provided with heating apparatus of some kind. 
Gas stoves are occasionally used, some of them without a flue, 
and even the oil stove is not unknown. One manager obtained 
an oil lamp, enclosed it in a metal case, and appeared to be quite 
content. 

The lighting in some of the schools is defective. The im- 
portance of adequate lighting cannot be overestimated. 


I append observations from my colleagues on the preceding 
and other topics. 


Mr. Keith : — 

“ A new school has been erected at Springfield to supersede the old 
structure which had been for several years in a very dilapidated condition, 
The Manager, Mr. Weir, of Springfield Mill, is to be congratulated upon 
this up-to-date and ornamental building. Two new schools, St, John’s 
B„ and G„ were opened in November, 1910, in Colinward Street, and 
are altogether new schools built with Government aid, by the energetic 
manager, the Very Rev. P. Convery P.P., V.F. 

“ The classrooms at Stranmillis have been remodelled at considerable 
expense, one being formed out of two smaller ones, an example which 
might be followed in a number of schools still provided with small and 
ill -ventilated rooms. The manager of Magheralin Village, the Rev. Canon 
Clarendon, has added a new classroom and proper sanitary accommodation 
to that school, and hopes to improve Lisnasure, another of his schools, 
in due course. Reference was made in a former report to the fine new 
school he erected at Dollingstown two or three years ago. 

“ It is expected that in the near future a new schoolhouse will replace 
the girls' school at Waringstown. The new schools at Railway Street, 
Lisburn, are still on paper only. The local authorities at Market Square 
applied last year for sanction to enlarge that school and to equip it with 
modern science and infants rooms, and with proper out-offices. Owing 
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to want of local funds the partitions at Linfield and Mabel Street have not 
vet been provided. Last summer a partition was supplied at Waringstown 
f. new school at Backnamullagh has not yet been erected. An 
Indication to build a new school at Magherabeg is under consideration. 
The schoolhouse at Ballykeel Ednagonnell has been renovated to such an 
extent as practically to constitute a new schoolhouse. Sanitary accom- 
modation of an improved type was provided at Lisburn Free, at St. 
Catherine’s and at Banbridge (1) Boys’ and Girls’. The classroom at 
Dromore (2) Girls’ has not yet been added. 

“Minor improvements, such as the provision of cooking stoves, new 
floors and desks, and the removal of galleries, have been carried out at 
Broomhedge, Gilford Mill, Brown Street, Dromore B. and G. (2), St. 
James’s, Banbridge B. (1), and Argyle Place Infant. 

“ The antiquated structures at Magheralin and Lurganville ought to 
be replaced by new modern schoolhouses. The manager has not yet 
been able to erect a school to replace the two small schools at Ashfield 
and Tullymacarette. 

“The Infants’ school at Brown Street was amalgamated with the 
mixed school there ; and Milford Street Infant was amalgamated with 
the Milford Street Girls’ School. The Governors of Brown Street put 
in some glazed partitions and effected other extensive alterations to bring 
the buildings up to date. 

“ The schools at Ballykeel Artifinny, and Cornreaney are not required. 
The pupils could attend without inconvenience other schools in the 
locality, Ballinagarrick and Ballydugan might be amalgamated . Bally - 
lough, too, is not much needed. 

“Up to end of January, 1912, the section consisted of 81 city and 88 
country schools. The closing of Milford Street Infant reduced the former 
number to 80. The majority of the city schools afford sufficient accom- 
modation, a few supply fair accommodation, but at least 30 per cent, are 
overcrowded. The recent action, by which assistants will not be recognised 
on the occurrence of vacancies where schools are congested, will have a 
wholesome effect. Many little children of 3 and 4 years of age would 
lead a healthier life outside of overcrowded and perhaps ill ventilated 
schools. The following are instances of overcrowding : — - 


No. 


Accommodation . 


Average attendance 
or 

number present. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8 ' 
9 

10 

11 

12 


239 

233 

50 

50 (room) 

77 (room) 

60 (room) 

85 (2 rooms) 
108 

41 (room) 

24 (room) 

35 (room) 

24 (room) 


302 present. 
327.9 average. 
91 present. 
107 „ 

120 „ 

122 „ 

140 „ 

161 „ 

100 „ 

76 „ 

67 „ 

42 „ 


“ The country schools, on the whole, afford adequate floor space. Con- 
gestion, however, occurs at Banbridge G. (1) where there is only one room 
for three teachers ; at Dromore G. (1), where space exists for 57 in a 
room in which two teachers had over 80 pupils ; at Gilford (1), which with 
an average attendance of 108 provides space for only 90 ; at Rathfriland 

a 2 
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Street, accommodation 79, average of 95 required to keep staff ; and at 
Waringstown G. where 37 pupils were taught in a classroom accommodating 
27. New schools, however, are likely to supersede Banbridge G. (1), and 
Waringstown G„ while a classroom is to be provided at DromoreG’ (1) 
but the Manager is unable to build at Gilford (1). ' " 

“ The schools are pretty well supplied with seating accommodation 
and with maps and other appliances. Unfortunately instances occur 
where maps are greatly faded and very often the desks are old fashioned 
and unsuitable. An effort is being made to make desks more hygienic 
by altering the relative position of seat and desk to prevent children 
adopting a stooping or lazy position. The steep gallery so often referred to 
is hard to get rid of. Some teachers find it so convenient to stack a lot 
of children out of the way. For instance 30 children were taught in a 
room of this kind, heated by gas, although the room is only 20} feet by 
7g feet, and a considerable amount of cubic space was taken up by the 
gallery. 

“ A good deal has been done in the way of renovation and repairs, and 
the buildings, as a rule, are in a respectable state. It is only rarely that 
attention has to be drawn to gross neglect. Just as seldom has want 
of cleanliness of house or premises to be referred to. Most of the teachers 
exhibit a praiseworthy taste in the decoration of their rooms by pictures 
and by window gardening. Very few garden plots are attached to schools 
and there is no school garden. 

“ The promise of state aid for the past winter has helped to improve 
sanitation and increase comfort. I found one classroom in a country 
school heated for the first time for several years. In certain schools exist 
rooms which are not provided with heating apparatus, while in a few others 
rooms are heated only by the gas cooker. One or two rooms have also 
been provided with some form of heating equipment, which had formerly 
not been heated at all. 

“ Ventilation is usually attended to, but there is little diminution in 
the number of rooms previously noted as inadequately ventilated. A 
similar remark applies to the cases — fortunately not numerous — referred 
to as insufficiently lighted in the past. 

“ Almost 40 per cent, of the city schools have no playground ; 16 or 
17 per cent, have fair playground accommodation ; the others have good 
playgrounds. Nearly 25 per cent, of the country schools have no play- 
ground ; the rest have good or fair playing spaces. The inadequate or 
unsuitable accommodation does not permit much open air drill being 
taught, especially in the city. Still this branch receives a fair amount of 
care and some of the teachers are attending classes with a view to the 
introduction of Swedish exercises. 1 ' 


Mr. Lavelle : — 

“ In the city schools of this section, accommodation is inadequate and 
in many cases unsuitable. Many of them have no playgrounds, class- 
rooms are either too small or altogether wanting, and lighting and venti- 
lation fall short of what is now considered necessary. When it is re- 
membered that the buildings often serve as parochial halls and are used 
very frequently at night during the winter months lor meetings of different 
sorts, one cannot wonder at the want of sweetness and freshness in the 
atmosphere. There is a great deal of indifference to, or want of know- 
ledge of, the conditions under which teachers and children work in a large 
number of the city schools. 

“ Ballymacraven School has been inoperative since August 1910. 
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“ St. Nicholas, B. and G., new schools superseding Minorca Place B and 
G., have been in operation since January, 1911. Hannahstown has been 
practically rebuilt and provided with new furniture. The same Manager 
has erected a fine new school, St. Teresa’s at Andersonstown, on the Glen 
Road. New classrooms were added to Forth River. At Mossley a class- 
room has been erected and suitably equipped for infants and another 
room supplied with new desks. 

“ Some improvement has been effected by the erection of partitions 
and provision of suitable desks for the younger children. 

“ Most of the additional accommodation was provided in schools outside 
the city boundary'. 

•• Furniture and equipment are generally good ; the most common 
defect is the want of suitable desks for small children, but this is being 
steadily remedied. The rooms are regularly swept and dusted and most 
teachers are alive to the advantage of making them bright and attractive. 
There are few schools but where some attempt at the cultivation of flowers 
and plants is made. School plots for the practical training of pupils are 
almost entirely wanting. Heating will probably now be more satisfactory. 

There are a few school libraries, but they do not seem to be much 
used ; the children have so many engagements after school hours that 
they have little time for reading. 

“ The want of playgrounds is a serious defect in city schools, and must 
have an adverse influence on the health and physical development of 
the children. 

“ Dumb-bells and bar-bells are used to a limited extent. Swedish 
Drill has been taken up in a few schools. The city schools ate provided 
with a spraying apparatus and a disinfecting mixture for use in it," 


Teachers. 

I once again gladly bear testimony to the ability, high sense of 
duty, and efficiency of a large majority of the teachers of the 
circuit. Cookery classes and special classes for teachers in in- 
fants’ school work have been well attended. As attendance at 
the latter is purely voluntary, it shows that many of the teachers 
are imbued with a keen desire of qualifying themselves for the 
discharge of their important duties. In Belfast, in particular, 
teaching is often a trying ordeal. Poverty in the slums, irregu- 
larity of attendance, lack of school requisites, unsuitability of the 
accommodation, overcrowding, noise from street traffic, and local 
indifference to education are not infrequently found to thwart 
the efforts of the teacher. The remarks of my colleagues on this 
subject will be found of interest. 


Attendance, and Health of Pupils. 

According to the latest returns of the Commissioners the per- 
centage of attendance for Belfast is 76'8, as compared with 72'5 
for all Ireland. The attendance is more regular in the Co. Down 
portion of Belfast than on the Antrim side of the Lagan, the 
percentages being 79'1 and 76, respectively. The average on the 
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rolls of the city schools for 1911 was 64,654, the average attend- 
ance being 49J10. This makes a difference of about 15,000. 
But if it is remembered that the average on rolls does not include 
pupils who have been struck off owing to temporary absence, and 
rnat there are hundreds of children who cannot be enrolled owing 
to inadequacy of accommodation, I do not think it is an exaggera- 
tion to say that there are on an average at least 17,000 children 
of school-going age who are absent each day. This is an appall- 
ing fact, and should make Belfast open its eyes. I gather from 
reports in the press that Belfast has the lowest rate of pauperism 
of any city in the British Isles. If this is so, it may seem strange 
that the attendance is much less regular than it is in the large 
cities of Great Britain. The irregularity of the attendance may 
he in some measure the cause of the low pauper rate. One of the 
reasons advanced in favour of the “ half-time ” system is that its 
abolition would reduce many families to destitution. Again, it 
may be assumed that parents are often actuated by mere motives 
of economy in keeping their children at home from school. It 
would be of interest, therefore, to know whether if the percentage 
of attendance went up to 90 there would be a corresponding in- 
crease in the pauper rate. I wish the experiment could be tried, 
so long as it did not entail much hardship. 


I am strongly of opinion that medical and dental inspection of 
schools is most" desirable. The latter has been tried in at least 
one school, but a comprehensive scheme is necessary. The health 
of city children in particular needs special attention. In the 
Belfast Workhouse, a separate school has been established for 
children suffering from trachoma, a dangerous disease of the 
eyes. 


The subjoined observations from my colleagues will amplify 
what I have already touched on. 


Mr. Keith 

“ The teachers are, as a rule, competent to discharge the work assigned 
to them, and most of them are anxious to really improve their schools. 
Suggestions are usually carried out. Preparation is made for the lessons 
of the day, and the amount of instruction given is recorded monthly. The 
facilities afforded at Belfast and other industrial centres in the shape of 
Technical Schools are largely availed of, and some teachers of a more 
ambitious type have studied for the university. One or two assistant 
mistresses were allowed leave of absence for a month or two months to 
prepare for their degrees, substitutes acting for them in the interval. 
Many of the teachers have attended classes in cookery and laundry, 
kindergarten, science, and drawing. 

“ The character of attendance at schools has not altered much one way 
or the other. The children begin at 3 or 4 years to put in an appearance 
at school, and leave in most cases as soon as the law permits. A very 
small proportion indeed reaches the Sixth Standard. The pupils who work 
half-time must he between 12 and 14 years of age. Their classification 
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hool shows great neglect on their own. or their xriends’ parts to reap 
fh benefits of education, so many of these poor children being only in 
First or Second Standards at the age of 12 and over. The following 
are^a few instances 


Xo. 1 School, 
„ 2 „ 

3 .. 



Half-timers : — Ho. present m Standards 


I. 

II. 

III. 

10 

10 

13 

30 

38 

33 

28 

29 

28 

_ 

2 

9 

3 

2 

6 


IV. 

V 

Total 

13 

11 

57 

34 

3 

138 

30 

- 

115 

11 

6 

28 

9 

- 

19 


“The attendance at school is sometimes seriously affected, by epidemics. 
The schools at Banbridge were closed for nearly three months owing to 
an outbreak of scarlatina at the end of 1911. In Belfast, by the force 
of custom, the attendance on Monday and Friday is usually less and 
sometimes considerably less than on the other days of the week." 


Mr. Lavelie : — 

“ The following table gives the number of principal and assistant teachers 
employed in the Section : — 



Trained. 

Untrained. 


Men. 

W omen. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Principals, . . 1 

Assistants, 

96 

40 

11 

13 

160 

33 

120 

ii 

183 

347 

Totals 

129 

16,0 

22 

196 

j 607 


“ Of principals 85 per cent, are trained, and of assistants 44 per cent. Of 
principals and assistants, 57 per cent, or about f are trained. There are 
also 3 lay assistants, 22 junior assistant mistresses, 3 pupil -teachers, and 
72 monitors in- the Section. The teachers, as a body, are well qualified 
for their duties, painstaking, and skilful in the management and teaching 
of their pupils. There are, as in other professions, a few who either cannot 
or will not work satisfactorily, but their number is very limited. The 
lady teachers in particular are devoted to their pupils, anxious to improve, 
and skilful. They do not spare themselves. Some of them do remarkably 
good work under very unfavourable conditions. The teacher makes the 
school. 

“ Many of the younger teachers attend evening classes during the winter 
months. Ladies who get married almost invariably leave the service. 

. “ Practically all teachers make some preparation for work, but it varies 
m usefulness from that which is a mere time-table or transcript to the 
carefully -thought-out Weekly Scheme with the necessary notes and 
illustrations. 

' teachers have many difficulties to overcome. It is not unusual to 
tnd three or four teachers working in the same room. The poorer children 
would often be without school requisites if they were not supplied gratis 
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by the teacher. Classes are often too large to be effectively rf 
by one teacher. As many as 60 or 70 small children are assimed T”* 1 
teacher who has not even a separate room ; the children ai nea to a 
together in a comer where they spend the greater part of the sSmia 
This occurs most frequently in schools that are not provided with s •+kj ' 
or adequate accommodation for infants. When all this occurs k ° 
situated in a busy street, the strain on pupils and teachers is verv v" 1 
Indifference of parents and the difficulty of maintaining proner 
have also to be reckoned with. Such conditions are not general kit th 
are of too frequent occurrence. When all these adverse citcnnrahuT ^ 
are taken into account, one cannot but admire the tact and ohunTT 65 
played, and the useful work accomplished. mty 

“ In regularity and punctuality of attendance and unremitting indnst™ 
many teachers give, by the force of example, a valuable lesson to 
pupils. llieir 

“ Attendance does not vary much. There is no doubt that a 
many Belfast children do not attend school. The local schools mav t* 
overcrowded ; the parents may remove so frequently that their children 
escape notice ; factory life brings about a state of affairs which reduce 
parental influence to a minimum ; some parents seem to have ceased to 
consider themselves responsible for the up -bringing of their children 
When the children are old enough they get on half-time in the mills and 
are then obliged to go to school. At a recent visit to a school attended 
by half-time and other pupils, it was noticed that there were 104 half- 
timers in Standards I. and II. These children were all over 12 vears of 
age. Where were they between the ages of 6 and 12 ? 

1 Regularity of attendance depends on a variety of circumstances— 
social condition, prevalence of epidemics, the weather, and the ability 
of teachers to make school interesting. Sometimes little ones are sent 
to school to be taken care of while the mother is at work. As a rule the 
children commence going to school at the age of about four years. The 
majority of the poorer children leave as soon as they are able to earn 
Parents, except the poorest and most indifferent, generally try to let their 
children get at least a few years schooling ; and those who could afford 
? ^ lor . e ex P e:n sive education send their children to the national schools, 
believing that the training there received provides the best foundation 
lor a higher course of study. 

4 ; se ^i° r classes are frequently small in proportion to the attendance. 
r ■ 1S oae class of pupil, the ‘ half-timer,’ that seems to reap but 
limited benefit from attendance at school. These children are not in a 
c ° nc ^ion to learn > they are so weary from their work in the milk 
that they have not the energy necessary to successful study. The system 
is very objectionable. If schools with somewhat curtailed courses of 
instruction were established for ‘ half-timers ’ only, better results might 
be obtained. b 

Defective teeth and, eyesight are of much more frequent occurrence 
xnan m rural schools. Epidemics seem to spread rapidly.” 


Proficiency. 

The classification of tlie schools of the circuit shows a marked 
advance on the returns furnished two years ago. If the. classifi- 
cation were to be based on the proficiency given in the teachers’ 
returns it would doubtless stand much higher. Mathematicians, 
m order to avoid negative characteristics, have agreed to add 10 
to form the tabular logarithms of certain trigonometrical func- 
tions. A somewhat similar practice appears to be followed by 
some teachers in filling their proficiency tables. Such negative 
adjectives as Bad ” and “ Middling ” appear for the time being 
o have dropped out of the English language. Even “Fair” 
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has to make a hard struggle for existence, while adjectives of 
eulogy run not over the page. On this scale the freezing point 
will be found marked, not at 0, but at 32. To account for the 
high estimate which some teachers put upon their own work, it 
may be urged that he knows not his own school who knows no 
othet. Some teachers may act on the rather sweeping assump- 
tion that every man is taken at his own estimate of himself. On 
the other hand, there are not a few who give an accurate account 
of themselves, and occasionally a teacher may be more difficult 
to please than the inspector. 

There are now 45 infants’ schools in the circuit, 38 of which 
are in Belfast. Two have been amalgamated with senior schools. 
In a numbei of other schools there are infants' departments 
which do practically the same work as infants’ schools. There 
is no way in which a greater advance has been made in school 
work in recent years than in the training of infants. Even in 
small schools, an effort is made to relieve the monotony that was 
the lot of these little children in years gone by. In many schools 
file story now forms a regular feature of the week’s occupation, 
and I have often admired the readiness and fluency with which 
the teachers thus entertain their little pupils. It shows that the 
art of the seanchuidhe is not yet a lost one in Ireland. 

I held only 42 annual inspections up to the end of January, 
but it is interesting to note that the percentage of these that 
obtained “ Very good ” for Reading is the same as for the 77 
schools reported on by me two years ago, namely 31 per cent. 
The two sets of schools, however, are largely different. An in- 
crease is recorded in the percentage of those in which the reading 
is marked “ Good.” This appears to indicate satisfactory pro- 
gress, but it is just possible that our requirements in the matter 
of reading may not be sufficiently exacting, and that with higher 
ideals we may not be able to give such a roseate account of our 
progress. But that the style has perceptibly improved is beyond 
question. Explanation is more difficult than audible reading, 
for it implies two things — understanding and expression. A boy 
may read with tolerable accuracy a passage which he does not 
understand, but he cannot explain what he does not comprehend. 
If I wanted to make sure that he understood what he read 
silently, I would rather question him than ask him to read aloud, 
though reading aloud may bring out niceties that could not very 
well be produced by mere question and answer. In most cases 
I find explanation inferior to reading. Grammar varies very 
much, but it is probably not better than “ fair,” taken all round. 
I often find evidence of inferior teaching in analysis. I am fre- 
quently told that a phrase is, for example, an extension of the 
predicate because “ it tells the time.” But when the pupils are 
asked what word in the sentence the phrase modifies, goes with, 
or belongs to, they are often completely in the dark. I was not 
at first prepared for this ignorance, but experience has shown me 
what I might expect. 

Writing and Composition are at least holding their own, if not 
actually progressive, and spelling appears to me to he better than 
I found it some two years back. I give a formal test in spelling 
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to one or more standards in almost every school I visit for the 
annual inspection. 

History is not a satisfactory subject so far. For a time onlv 
half an hour in the week was assigned to it, though now two half 
hours are devoted to it in most schools, at all events in standards 
in which text-books are used. The text-books in use are often 
unattractive to children. Some teachers do not take much in- 
terest in history, or they do not know how to make it attractive 
to their pupils. 

Of the 42 schools inspected by me only two obtained “Verv 
good ” for A rithmetic. In 60 per cent, it was marked “ Good,” 
and in all the rest but one it was noted as “ Fair.” The results 
are by no means brilliant, but still they do not give much ground 
for dissatisfaction. There is no subject in which I feel an exami- 
nation so necessary as arithmetic. To give a boy four or five 
sums that will keep him fully occupied for half or three-quarters 
of an hour is a good test of concentration, sustained effort, know- 
ledge, and accuracy. An examination will also reveal defects, 
for despite all that a teacher can do, individual pupils will form 
peculiar notions, or disclose ignorance of which he did not sus- 
pect them. A fortnight ago, when marking monitors’ exercises, 
I was greatly surprised to find that, in working a question in 
interest, one monitor set down 28 days in November, another 30 
in May, a third 30 in July, and still another 29 in November. I 
had thought that the doggerel mnemonic given in the table books 
was as well known as “ Jack and Jill went up the hill.” I do not 
say, of course, that examination should oust inspection from its 
rightful place. There is no incompatibility between the two : 
they are supplementary. They are not to be regarded as the two 
figures in the well known barometer, where when one comes out 
the other must necessarily go in. 

So far as my experience goes, the teaching of Geography is only 
fair. It is a subject that can be made very interesting for chil- 
dren, though, like history, it imposes a considerable tax on the 
memory. 

Object lessons have resolved themselves largely into lessons on 
plant life. Many teachers have evidently striven to acquire an 
elementary knowledge of botany. In the winter months, lessons 
on health and habits receive attention. There is not much prac- 
tical work done by the pupils in Elementary Science, which 
greatly detracts from its value as a school subject. There are 
teachers, however, who make a point of seeing that practical work 
is done. The conditions are often unfavourable for individual 
effort of this kind. 

Cookery is now taken up in most of the schools in which it 
should be taught, and it has proved a popular subject, especially 
with the pupils. Various objections have been raised at one time 
or another to the introduction of Cookery. There was no money, 
the accommodation was unsuitable, or parents objected. Some 
opposed it on ” principle,” but there is nothing heroic in acting 
on a principle which costs a person nothing. The last and most 
formidable objection was that it would be dangerous to eat food 
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which was prepared in the school. One manager who, no doubt 
conscientiously, raised this objection, modified bis views when 
he saw pupils, teachers, and inspector eating their lunches, 
which had been in the school for a few hours previously. The 
microbe has had at last to retire sullenly to its corner, and most of 
the objections mentioned have disappeared in tlie light of ex- 
perience, like mists before the morning sun. 

Laundry so far has made but little headway. 

Singing has been taught with considerable success, especially 
in city and town schools. The rural districts are not so 
musical. There was a time when some pupils seemed to think 
loudness and harshness of tone the. acme of singing, just as there 
are people who still believe, that three big drums and a fife are a 
necessary adjunct to our musical equipment. More attention is 
now given in our schools to the cultivation of softness and sweet- 
ness of tone, and there are some slum schools where the singing 
is a treat to listen to. There, is no gainsaying its refining in- 
fluence when it is properly taught. Happily, there are signs that 
the “ thundering drum ” is losing favour, while there is a marked 
improvement in the instrumentation of the flute bands, showing 
that musical taste is advancing. I should add that there are only 
a few schools in the circuit in which singing is not taught. 

Exclusive of infants’ schools, there is only one school in which 
I have marked the Drawing as “Very good.’’ It is generally 
good, however, and in the infants’ schools and departments it is 
successfully taught. Many of the teachers of infants have 
acquired considerable skill in blackboard drawing. Object draw- 
ing is making some progress, but many teachers show mistrust of 
their powers to do justice to this branch of the subject. One 
occasionally sees an object used, while the pupils in reality copy 
a drawing of it on the blackboard. 

Seasonable success is attained in the teaching of Needlework. 

I have noted it as “ Very good ’’ in some cases, and the pro- 
ficiency generally may be set down as “ Good.” Lack of 
materials is often a hindrance to progress. Pupils are not infre- 
quently found sewing without thimbles, because they are sup- 
posed to use their own thimbles, and either lose them or forget to 
bring them to school. 

Drill is usually assigned only half an hour in the week. A 
weekly lesson, which is missed by many absentees, cannot pos- 
sess much hygienic value. It may do for show purposes on 
special occasions, but it has little effect in building up the stamina 
of the pupils. The lack of playgrounds in so many schools has 
given drill a set back, but if Swedish drill is generally introduced, 
playgrounds will not be so essential. What we want is not so 
much mimic military manoeuvres as exercises that will promote 
physical and mental development. 

Organization. 

There is, as a rule, not much cause for complaint on the score 
of organization. Many of the schools are so large that special 
oids to the economy of effort are not necessary. In smaller 
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schools, standards are usually grouped where grouping is des' 
able. Organization, of course, is only a means to an end \ 
school with inferior organization may be more efficient than one 
in which it is satisfactory. A fighter without tactics is preferable 
to a tactician without fight. I always like to see the results of a 
teacher’s efforts no matter what the organization may be, but 
attention is, of course, very properly directed to such defects as 
my colleagues note under this head. 


Extra Subjects. 

About 60 schools have taken up Mathematics, but as I bad left 
the circuit before any of them were examined, I am not person- 
ally able to speak of the degree of success attained. Irish is 
taught in comparatively few schools. 


Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

The number of monitors in the circuit is very large, and we 
have far more girl applicants than can be appointed. The keen- 
ness of the competition enables ns to select promising material 
for these posts. Their scholastic and professional training is 
usually carefully attended to, but there are exceptions. Many of 
these aspirants to the teaching profession attend special classes 
where they are prepared for the King’s Scholarship examination. 
There are only a few pupil teachers. 


Evening Schools. 

There are some 15 Evening Schools in the circuit. A few of 
them continue to be conducted with marked success, notably that 
held in the Y.M.C.Al It is to be feared that some of them de- 
serve to be called revision rather than continuation schools. The 
early age at which pupils leave the day schools makes it desirable 
that their studies should be pursued without a break through the 
medium of evening schools. 

I shall bring this report to a close with further extracts from 
the notings of my colleagues. 


Mr. Keith : — 

“ The ideal infant school should have a separate room lor the babies. 
It is regrettable that in ten out of the twenty -six infant schools in opera- 
tion all the children had to be taught in one common room, usually by 
two teachers and in one case by three. Another adjunct of an up-to- 
date infant school is an adequate supply of suitable kindergarten desks. In 
several schools a considerable shortage in this respect is still to be reported. 
In some of these proper desks are certain to be supplied, but in one the 
teacher seemed to think that the desks in use, which are exactly the same 
height as those in the adjoining senior school, are quite good enough. 
Three of these schools have one or more rooms imperfectly lighted, while 
in one two of the three rooms are not equipped with heating arrangements. 
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“ On the other hand at the Charters Infants’ school the steep seatless 
oaljery was cleared away and replaced by 50 little arm chairs on slightly 
raised platforms in one of the looms. In addition to the gain in comfort, 
the ventilation and lighting are much improved by the change. The 
methods of training the children have been modified by the teachers, 
who have in several schools attended, or are attending classes in kinder- 
garten methods. The work of instruction has become more interesting for 
teacher and taught. Paper cutting and clay -modelling have been intro- 
duced in several instances, while brush work has been taken up in one 
or two cases, and raffia work is not uncommon. Reading is taught in 
a more intelligent way, and the children are being trained to recite and 
to express themselves more fully and freely by object and other lessons 
of a conversational type. Drawing with crayons has been extensively 
taken up, while the early attempts at writing and drawing are in several 
schools done on sand trays and millboards. Although some infants 
schools have not been classified highly, yet the majority are either very 
good or excellent, making due allowance for the difficulties which they 
encounter. 

“A corresponding advance is shown in the best of the large schools 
which have infants’ departments. The teachers of two schools, St. Simon’s 
and Market Square had the benefit of a fairly long stay from an Organiser, 
who in addition gave lessons at these schools to selected junior assistant 
mistresses drawn from other schools in the surrounding districts. The 
principles of infant training, correlation, and so on, thus imbibed are being 
applied as far as possible in the country schools.” 

The proficiency in Reading is uneven. Here and there expression is 
successfully attained, while too often the style is monotonous, but usually 
the pupils read with accuracy. Much depends upon the example of the 
teacher. Explanation of reading matter is still far from satisfactory. 
It is astonishing to find how slow the children are, even in the senior 
standards of some otherwise efficient schools, to respond to questions or 
to recount orally episodes occurring in the text. Grammar continues to 
be very fair. 

“ Little progress is as yet made in the study of History. It is mainly 
taught as a reading lesson. Formal instruction from prepared notes is 
on the increase, and occasionally the lesson is made the subject for a 
written composition. The teachers experience difficulty in obtaining 
text books to their liking. 

“In Geography , although good proficiency is sometimes shown, the 
knowledge acquired is but fair at the best in most schools. 

“ Written exercises are certainly better executed than formerly. They 
get more attention. Probably Composition would be further improved 
if more time were devoted to it and if less frequent help were given. Slates 
are utilized in some schools even now, but the use of paper is gradually 
becoming more general and it is noteworthy what can be done on paper 
rath pened by mere infants, when efficiently led. 

“ Generally an advance is evident in the success attending the teaching 
Df Arithmetic ; some weakness is shown in mental arithmetic, and in 
accuracy, while too often work is performed with little speed. 

Singing and Drawing are taught with very fair success. Drawing of 
objects is more frequently taken up. Attention is more effectively given 
otne manner m which the children sit and hold their pencils, but rubbing 
is excessive. 

Much the same proficiency is attained in Needlework as has been re- 
po ed on other occasions. The quality of work is fairly good, and the 
anous sub-heads receive attention. More class instruction is desirable, 
number of schools took up Cookery for the first time in 1910-11, 
* n connection with which this branch is taught now 
n , e _r s bU - Lhe schools at Banbridge sent selected pupils to the Technical 
ses<?irm iom re n 0ne rn C ^ ass * or . a k° lvt 20 children was formed during the 
P l t A j experiment must have been a success, as three 

Thp n< l e o tan ^’ are * n working order during the session 1911-12. 
tendinp Vh a * Cumberland Street was discontinued, but the schools at- 
5 it nave made other arrangements. It is now almost an exception 
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for a school not to have this useful subject included in the curriculum 
The habits of neatness and order acquired at the cookery lesson have ar 
influence upon the general working of the schools. 

“ Laundry was taught in two schools. 

“ Many schools have included the subjects of Object Lessons, Katun 
Study, and Domestic Science in their programme, and 8 or 9 other 
schools have either applied for or obtained recently an equipment 
grant of science apparatus. The schools in which really good science 
work is performed are not numerous. A great deal depends upon the 
tastes of the teachers. In the new schools ample provision is made for 
such instruction, but the great majority of the others have inadequate 
accommodation for practical work. Again, as in most of the city 
schools few pupils remain long enough to reach the sixth standard, only 
the elements of the programme can be touched. Instruction is given 
in hygiene and nature study, and in _ many schools extra lessons are 
marked out for temperance. ' In the infants schools and departments, 
nature lessons are given and nature calendars are sometimes forthcoming! 

“ As there are only a few one-teacher schools and not many two-teacher 
schools except in the rural parts of the district, the new system of organiza- 
tion does not call for so frequent attention. The rural schools have in 
most cases adopted some form of grouping. The larger establishments, 
except in the newest schools, do not lend themselves readily to an even 
division of standards. The classrooms are sometimes overcrowded, partly 
because they are too small to accommodate a standard, partly for other 
reasons. For instance at a school with two rooms — one with space for 
113 ; the other with a steep gallery, without heating equipment, having 
space for 24 — 118 children were present. The singing lesson for juniors, 
in number 76, was given in the smaller, while 42 occupied the larger room. 
This was altogether unnecessary overcrowding due to defective organiza- 
tion. 

“ In 1911 Algebra and Geometry were presented for fees in about twenty 
schools with varying success. These subjects were taught in some other 
schools, but were not presented. Irish was taught for fees in six or seven 
schools. I am unable to give corresponding particulars for the current 
school year as I was transferred at the end of January, 1912. 

“ The total number of monitors employed is less than it was two years 
ago, but nearly a hundred are still giving service. Two pupil teachers 
were employed up to June, 1911, but one of these passed in the First 
Division, and is now at a training college. A few of the monitors either 
failed, or obtained only third division, at Easter, 1911, but most of them 
acquitted themselves creditably. 

“ The criticism lessons have been useful in turning out better teachers 
where the material is suitable and they have a valuable re-action upon the 
certificated staff. 

“During the session 1910-11, twelve evening schools opened, one of 
which closed almost immediately. Four of the others were conducted 
under the alternative rules. Nearly all of these experienced some difficulty 
in keeping up the minimum average of 10 required to qualify for the 
payment of a grant. The subjects selected were elementary and in two 
classes of one school were chosen from those appearing on List B. The 
proficiency in no case could be marked as specially creditable. Three 
of the seven schools under the ordinary rules were unable for local reasons, 
to keep open for the full session of 70 meetings. The large continuation 
■ school connected with the Y. M. C. A., at Belfast, was conducted with 
great, and in some subjects with increased, success for the full term. The 
teachers there are experts, and the young people must obtain benefit 
from the classes. An average attendance of 377 was reached. It is 
worthy of mention that towards the end of the session a competitive ex- 
amination, restricted to pupils at this evening school, was conducted for 
- free places at the Municipal Technical Institute. 

“ Ten schools opened at the begining of the session, 1911-12, hut one 
of these dosed after a few, and another at the end of 52 meetings. 
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jlr. La-velle : — 

“ If education should be a preparation for life, and if attendance at 
a national school is the only education received by a large proportion 
of the children, then it is of the utmost importance that prominence should 
be given to the cultivation of those qualities that fit one to live happily 
and to be a useful member of society— honesty, self-help, industry, per- 
severance, consideration for others, and, in short, all those qualities that 
are summed up in the word Character. Such training is especially valuable 
where home-training is neglected or is of an objectionable description It 
is to be feared that this really valuable side of school work does not receive 
the attention it deserves — there is too much other work to do. Of course 
a good deal is done, though not designedly. 

“Much has been done in recent years to make the children’s lives 
bright and happy ; but there is a tend ency to do too much for them. There 
is a temptation to help the child constantly so as to ge t over as much ground 
as possible ; and this leads to superficial work. A great deal has been 
written about Method, but no method is of avail without the teacher, 
and the really thoughtful teacher has always something more or less 
characteristic in his teaching. A judicious combination of collective 
teaching with individual work is generally the most effective. 

“ In the city many very young children attend school. When it is 
an infants’ school the babies’ class is usually in charge of a teacher specially 
adapted for such work. The little ones are reasonably and kindly treated, 
and they enjoy being at school. The infants’ schools are generally very 
capably conducted. In schools attended by both infants and senior 
pupils there is a disposition to under staff the infants’ classes, and, where 
a separate room is not available, the lessons are too long and formal for 
children of tender years. 

“The general proficiency up to and including Standard III. is propor- 
tionately better than that of the remaining Standards. 

Reading and speaking are somewhat improved, but the standard adopted 
is rather low, there is a carelessness in articulation and want of intelligent 
expression to be got rid of. Difficulty is experienced in getting the children 
to enter into the spirit and interpret the meaning of what they read. Classes 
are often large so that pupils do not get sufficient practice, and the subject 
has frequently to be taught in the same room with other oral lessons. 
When so taught, inaccuracies escape notice. Simple matter of the nature 
of dialogue is useful for the cultivation of intelligent expression. 

“ Recitation of Poetry is generally good, but very varied in merit. 

“ Writing is generally well taught. Children sometimes do not sit or 
hold their pens properly. This is to some extent due to the prevalence 
oi unsuitable desks for small children, and the bad habits caused thereby 
m the beginning of the child’s school career are difficult to eradicate 
afterwards. Another defect is the extreme slowness of execution occasion - 
ally found. Much has been said about the relative merits of headlines 
and blackboard teaching. The fact is that cither method is successful 
m the bands of a competent teacher. In small schools the teacher cannot 
get time for the proper use of the blackboard without neglecting some 
other part of his work. In large schools where there is a teacher for each 
class better progress is made from the use of the blackboard than from 
Headlines. Many schools combine tlio two methods. 

spelling is generally good. Thoro is still a great deal of writing out 
ot lists ot difficult words, but errors most frequently occur in the spelling 
t words in common use by the children. Grammar and composition : — 
ls making steady progress. The early training received from 
in object lessons, &c., gives the children facility and correctness 

Hm7n USe ? so long as the ‘ materials ’ are provided. But when 

, ZJ? ye T r°. tIle thoughts as well as the words the results are not 

,3 “ ls unu ® u . a l to get much self-expression from the senior children 

: , r compositions consequently lack reality. Dearth of ideas, 

oftkAS?? 6 ? bought, local vulgarisms, and want of clearness are some 
tic w„ eCtS notlcec h Marking of errors might be more useful. Systema- 
ns.on, say, punctuation, agreement of verb and subject, how to 
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join clauses, the use of pronouns, position of qualifying words and phrases 
&c„ would be useful in regard to the language, and a conversation with 
the class on the given subject would help to collect and arrange materials 
Of course it would not be desirable to assist the pupils as suggested with 
every composition — they must occasionally venture forth unaided 

“ Up to Standard III., Arithmetic is generally well taught ; hi the 
remaining standards the proficiency is very varied. It is not easy to 
say definitely what is the cause. Want of sufficient time and the extensive 
character of the course are the reasons commonly assigned. Slowness 
and inaccuracy in working — both of which may be due to want of sufficient 
practice — are rather common defects. Mental arithmetic is generally 
good. 

“ The work done in Geography is not satisfactory. If one is to jud«e 
from the answering of candidate monitors, the proficiency in senior classes 
is decidedly low, and the teaching not as educative or useful as it ought to 
be. 

“ In History courses of a more definite character might lead to better 
results. As yet, the work done is often meaningless, without beginning 
or end, or grasp of cause and effect. 

“ Drawing is carefully taught. There is a marked advance in regard to 
the chalk work of infants. More use is being made of objects in teaching 
the subject and the children’s interest is thereby secured. 

“ In Singing the Organizer has reported very favourably of most of the 
schools visited. Ear-tests, and sight-reading might get more attention, 
and the children’s articulation and phrasing admit of improvement. 

“ Drill is generally good . The necessity of keeping both mind and body 
occupied is sometimes overlooked, and want of sufficient space sometimes 
causes the children’s motions to be cramped. Games are sometimes 
taught to the infants and they enjoy them very much. 

“ There is considerable increase in the number of schools in which 
Cookery is taught. The Organizer's reports on the work are very favourable 
and the girls like the subject. Special classes for the training of teachers 
in Cookery are held in the Belfast Municipal Technical Institute. It 
has been noticed that teachers are much benefited by the training and 
instruction received during attendance at these classes. 

“The work done in Object Lessons and Elementary Science is very varied, 
according to the taste and ability of the teachers and the mental develop- 
ment of the children. The desire to produce satisfactory note-books is 
sometimes the cause of the compositions being merely transcriptions. 
Want of sufficient practical work and want of grasp of principles are the 
most usual defects noticed. 

“ Needlework is generally well taught. In schools attended by the 
children of poor parents the teachers have often to provide the materials 
required. 

“ Mathematics was taken up in 35 of the schools, but owing to diminishing 
numbers in senior standards, pressure of work, or other cause, some of 
the classes have been withdrawn. The instruction is usually sound. In 
a few schools Shorthand , French, and Latin are taught. Irish is taught in 
6 schools, 

“ In the larger schools Organisation is mainly dependent on desk and 
classroom accommodation. It has been observed that in some of these 
schools assistants are assigned an unduly large share of the work. An 
assistant is sometimes found struggling with a class of 50 to 80 children, 
while the Principal has perhaps only 9 or 10. In large schools it is very 
desirable that the principal should make himself personally acquainted 
with the work of each class or group. 

“In one and two-teacher schools the organization officially recommended 
is found to be very suitable, and 1 grouping ’ is better understood than it 
formerly was. 

“ Monitors are fairly well trained and taught. Most of them attend 
special classes, at least during their last year of service. It is probable that 
some teachers leave a great deal of their monitor’s training to those in 
charge of these special classes. Criticism lessons should prove very 
useful in preparing the young people for their future duties. It is of 
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peat importance that the monitors should be recmirerl +c * 
own notes, and that criticisms should be helpful phh?; , w u P their 

too much limited to Grammar and Arithmetic lessons are 

cnmfitimes met with. ^mimetic. Spurious notes are 


— emu /uimmpnp are 

sometimes met with. ' Spurious notes are 

“Evening Schools There were five evening schcdo • 
during the session, all of which were fairly successfully ^ conducted 3 '^ 0 " 

By way of postscript, I should say that nine i, 
since I first took charge of this circuit. I cannot sav ‘T'r 
now without expressing my good wishes for those aLS whom 
some of the happiest years of my official life have been fp^t 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

P ■ J. Kelly, 

Senior Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

Offices of National Education. 


H 
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Enniskillen, 

July, 1912. 

Gentlemen , 

In accordance with yonr instructions, T beg to submit the 
following Report on the Enniskillen Circuit for the year ended 
the 30th lilt. 


Circuit. 

There have been no changes in the inspection area since mv 
Report in 1910. The number of schools in operation is 356. 

School Accommodation and Equipment. 

The distribution of the schools is fairly proportional to the 
educational requirements of the population. Altogether there 
are fifteen cases in which the houses are too small, but in most 
of these grants have either been made or applied for, to aid in 
the provision for proper accommodation. Vested schools have 
been erected at Kill, Coa, C'ornagee, and Ivilladeas to supersede 
extremely defective buildings, and grants have been sanctioned 
for two schools at Cootehill, two at Arva, two at Newtownbutler, 
one at Kilduff, and one at Corryglass West. Devenish and 
Clontycoora have been taken into connection ; Portlongfield and 
Gortahill have been struck off as unnecessary. Shannow r B. and 
G. and Ballyliaise B. and ti. have been amalgamated, and a 
vested school has taken the place of two wretched cabins at 
Clifferna. In a large number of adjacent boys’ and girls’ schools, 
and in a few restricted areas where there are small schools under 
similar management, the principle of amalgamation would be 
adopted with distinct advantage. 

Although the floor space is generally sufficient for the attend- 
ance, many houses in which two teachers are employed cannot 
be considered suitable. Either there is only one room for both 
members of the staff, or the house is divided into a large room 
where all the desks are. and a much smaller one usually occupied 
by a gallery and fit only for oral teaching — in such cases it is 
difficult or impracticable to carry on a proper system of organisa- 
tion. The supply of desks is usually sufficient, but they are often 
badly constructed. Occasionally they are worn and ricketty, 
frequently they are too high, and the requirements of the younger 
children are seldom catered for. A few sets have recently been 
provided at local expense. The school equipment otherwise may 
be described as satisfactory, but the maps are sometimes torn and 
dingy i and a deficiency in press accommodation is occasionally 
responsible for a lack of tidiness in the arrangement of exercise 
books and other requisites. 

The cleanliness of the schools and premises is fair. Lavatory 
arrangements of some kind are in every school. They are often 
of a very simple character and might be more frequently used, 
but the example is good. Limewashing is, as a rule, done once 
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a vear. Thoroughly scrubbed floors are to be seen, but not 
very frequently, and the use of disinfectants is still rarer. The 
removal of dust is too perfunctory ; the more conspicuous places 
stow the closest attention, and corners, presses, and drawers are 
often overlooked. Omission to renew worn-out paint is a 
common feature. Flowers are grown in pots in the windows of 
nearly every school, and flower-beds are frequently seen. A few 
schools are not provided with playgrounds, and in numerous in- 
stances the premises are damp or muddy iu wet weather. In 
both cases the pupils usually spend the time for recreation on the 
adjacent toad. This renders the cleaning of the rooms 
more difficult, particularly where there are no scrapers or mats. 
The want of good fences and the vicinity of cottages where fowls 
are kept frequently prevent the tasteful cultivation of flowers in 
the grounds. There are one or two garden plots — survivals of 
the time when special fees were paid for them — but this educa- 
tional feature is practically non-existent in the circuit. 

Except in the case of new schools there is no material improve- 
ment in the structural character of the offices. A few schools are 
not provided with these adjuncts. High seats, shallow pits, ex- 
tremely heavy stone covers and too close proximity to the school- 
house are the prominent defects. Cleansing has been more 
carefully attended to during the past year than heretofore. 

The heating of the schools last winter showed marked improve- 
ment. The usual fuel is turf, and it was, as a rule, regularly 
supplied. There are a few libraries — in most cases they are 
being formed by the teacher slowly collecting a supply of books 
by his own unaided effort. Some schools have a small case of 
natural objects indicating the nucleus of a museum. A few are 
provided with dumb-bells, bar-bells, and staves — there are no 
other appliances for Physical Culture. 

Teachers. 

The teachers are, on the whole, properly fitted for their work. 
A few appear at either end of the ladder of efficiency ; the great 
majority range from fair to good. They almost invariably pre- 
pare schemes of work, and record what has been accomplished, at 
the end of each month. Their notes, sometimes meagre, some- 
times too copious, indicate some forethought, but teaching on 
the lines of a carefully constructed plan is not so systematically 
carried out as it should be. Most of the teachers now in the 
service spent a considerable time in preparing for the King’s 
Scholarship examination and afterwards two years in regular 
study under skilled supervision in a training college, yet, after 
they get appointments, few appear to maintain a course of study 
either in pedagogy with a view to raising their professional 
status or in any other line, from books or observation, which 
would improve their mental culture. Under this head, Mr. 
hartley writes : — 

The teachers, as a rule, arc painstaking and conscientious in the dis- 

aarge of their school duties. I seldom visit a school without seeing 

me evidence of preparation for work, and when the results achieved 
* e unsatisfactory, the failures are more owing to want of skill than to 

n 2 
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lack of earnestness on the teacher’s part. It is to be feared that a 1 
number of teachers cease to be students when they leave the Tra' 3 ^ 6 
Colleges. This is a matter of regret, but it can scarcely be wonderedat 
when it is remembered that in country districts help in study is diffic It 
to obtain, and that the benefits to be derived from it are frequently 0 t 
apparent. The junior assistant mistresses, who number about 70 DOt 
doing useful work. A considerable number of them who have receiver! 
instruction from the Kindergarten Organizers, and who have had a few 
years’ experience, are skilful teachers.” 


Mr. Cole, with reference to his section, says 

“ The teachers form, in general, an honest, respectable body of citizens 
but as might be expected, they vary in attainments and efficiency so 
widely as to embrace both the extremes in the official scheme of classifi 
cation. The majority are quite willing to fall in with the suggestions 
made by the various officials who visit their schools, but, except in a 
few cases, I see few signs of initiative or of trying to learn by studv how 
to break away, where necessary, from traditional or conventional methods 
of teaching. 

He adds “ that some schools are not by any means doing the educational 
work as regards cleanliness that they ought to. There is no doubt in 
my mind that in some cases the local creamery is doing more to educate 
the people than the local national school." 


Attendance, and Health of Pupils. 

The attendance shows no marked change. There were few 
epidemics till towards the close of the school year, when scarla- 
tina, and measles, and fever of a mild type broke out in several 
localities. The effect of these is not yet known. The ordinary 
forces which militate against regular attendance in rural districts 
are always in evidence and vary little from year to year Chil- 
dren who live near a school, particularly if the attendance is 
small are usually enrolled between the ages of three and four- 
the others make their appearance at any age from four to seven.’ 
I 1 rom twelve to fourteen the attendance, except in towns be- 
comes very intermittent ; few remain till they are fifteen. Within 
the boundaries of the circuit, the Compulsory Attendance Act is 
generally adopted in Co. Fermanagh, there are three Committees 
r? t ., c ? Tan — Cawan, Beltnrbet, and Cooteliill— and none in 
to. Heitrim ike attendance in Fermanagh is better bv about 
two per cent, than m Co. Cavan, and four per cent, than in 
to. Fieitnm. In the majority of cases the percentage of 
average attendance to average on Rolls lies between (50 
and 70. Unpunctuality on the part of the teachers is 
not common, but it is rather a prominent feature in the 
case of the pupils even in fairly taught schools and where 
pains have been taken to make the room comfortable. The 
general health is good, and any organic -disease of the eyes 
appears to be very uncommon. Some instances of short sight 
are noticeable. 6 


Training of Infants. 

,, tralnm g of the infants remains rather disappointing 
so “ e advance 18 , being made both in equipment and 
« °- ’ ,i - lere severa l serious obstacles to satisfactory pro- 

gress m this matter. In one-teacher schools the unremitting 
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attention required cannot be given. T n hm , , 

which are very common, there!, in nearly 

one room or the second room is a small apartment!™ ! f „,° n , y 


icu axe voij wmuiuu, uuuio is. in near v a /-• ~ > 
room, or the second room is a small apartment A !?7 )n i ly 

' by a 8 aller y- Suitable deslfs th —e/ch ? 

n are seldom seen, and the equipment for • 


one i , — ; 

and occupied a ouxiame desks for the younger 774 

dren are seldom seen, and the equrpment for rmnnnl , ■ ■ ' 

» W T gr f'. «— <* <*. i«‘o? .“Z 

even when much zeal is shown, are prone to develrm ™ s ?f es ? es ; 
(nethods. They tell the children too 1 much and g^e SfiS 
encouragement to their co-operation in the lessons 
suit that the pupils are apt to become pas S ive mimte e ter !!i 
inattentive. Conversational, Lessons receive mie d 

SSSKT'"' “ th “ ■» Uttsas 


Proficiency. 


Reading varies from fair to good ; it is seldom 01 vw „ 
or bad. It is generally accurate fluent and ^? 6llent 

but weak m phrasing and expression Mere tl ! lntel ! 1 g ent > 
the junior standards is still tfbe found fo ZCu 'T^ to 
value, but the judicious use of , ■ oi meto ® 

eliminating this defect. Suitable pattern i-eadinl Ts 
ciently practised. One sees the temW a!! 1 ”!- 1S not suffi ' 
listening or helping the pupil over a diffir-nl ® ometllnes merely 
gning f model so tong tl^ilSon TookTS 

sionally able s^opsis^f^the^atra" 

“4~ 

characters portrayed Tn , _ , , e . as ^ some of the 

S! -Sssi t£ 

«• ~ -tas {jiTSfs ss&- «■ 

D 7. • 


'-T If. Tl« »l,l. i, cto„ 
fiu. .1 pupil ml ,l.Ziv,; Z 

i ... i mi . . 


n *iu«uiig cue pen. 

Wackboard^nofc i«p} much improvement. The 

I 108 ®. Quite too large ftl 8 ")"® 1 ^ merely suggestive pur- 
but an exercise of ' ,0 . kernes involve little 

lessons. Easy analysis 2i 8y "° ,,S r °* r ? ailin S> history, or object 
«y analysis and correction of errors are fairly taught. 

tilStOril ia 1 • . ' ” 


o ~ uuuuuviun Ul 

History i s not making much progress. 


, ° 

femonst^tbn^calcda tlT* ° f ample aUfl systematic blackb 

apparent alC ff±^ W iati ? n I'^ses 


kboard 


f stiU ap^r 1 Tm Zielv V6y V’ pre -, eiatlon of Processes 
teachers are not in the hah t pd T 06 P aced on .text-books, and 
m 6 Jldblt 01 flra wmg up a series of graduated 
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simple problems based on principles already explained and in 
tended to develop the reasoning powers of the pupils in applying 
these principles. ° 

The teaching of Geography is middling. In very few school- 
does it deserve the mark ' ‘ good. ’ ’ There is still comparatively 
too much attention given to text-book lists and map-pointing “ 

Elementary Science is taught with very fair success in the 
larger urban schools. Few of the rural schools are supplied 
with apparatus, and in these, the senior pupils attend so irregu- 
larly and leave at so early an age that they cannot have acquired 
much of an intelligent interest in the subject. Object Lessons 
may be described as fair. In the matter of Health and Habits 
the pupils are acquiring useful knowledge about clothing, food 
temperance, ventilation, and the means and advantages^ per- 
sonal and domestic cleanliness. Singing is taught with success 
in a considerable number of schools, particularly in the towns 
and in Co. Fermanagh. The teachers in the rural districts of 
Cavan and Leitrim do not achieve such good results. Songs con- 
tinue the favourite form of exercise. 

Drawing is, with some exceptions, taught with fair results so 
far as copying is concerned. Mass drawing for infants and out- 
lining of natural forms is becoming more common. The sub- 
ject suffers considerably from want of skilful grading. Needle- 
work continues to be very fair. There being few schools 
equipped with appliances for Physical Drill, the exercises are 
generally confined to those movements which can be performed 
without them. Some schools show ready obedience to command 
and admirable precision of action ; the majority may be classed as 
fair in this respect. There is a slow improvement being effected 
in the carriage and demeanour of the pupils. They are being 
taught the hygienic value of proper attitudes in sitting and stand- 
: 111 m an y cases they are beginning to understand the advis- 
abihty of laying aside their satchels as frequently as possible, and 
1 find them, as a rule, ready to salute a visitor and to return his 
salute. Cookery or Laundry is taught in nearly all girls’ or 
mixed schools in which a member of the staff is qualified to give 
instruction, and the reports of the examiners are usuallv favour- 
able. 

Mr. Bartley notes : — 


Reading is, as a rule, distinct and accurate, but might be more ex- 
pressive. ihe pupils appear to read a good deal and they usually possess 
an^mteUigent knowledge of the subject-matter of the lessons. 

ine proficiency in writing in most schools is satisfactory, correct 
msisted on P ro P er method of holding the pen are, however, seldom 

Composition is pretty good in the lower standards, but admits of 
onsiderable improvement in the higher. The written exercises afford 
evidence s ot careful supervision so far as spelling is concerned, but errors in 
^mp°srtion ar< ® frequently passed over as if they were of little importance, 
me teaching of Grammar is generally confined to the analysis of simple 
sentences and the correction of local grammatical errors of speech. The 
pupils, as a rule, show a fair knowledge of the parts of a sentence, but they 
seldom know enough etymology to enable them to give a reason for the 
correction of common mistakes in Composition. 
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(i s f ithmetic does not appear to be making much progress. The junior 
oils are not thoroughly grounded in the tables, and the blackboard 
P U L. sufficiently utilized in giving instruction to the seniors. Judging 
from my incidental visits the Arithmetic lesson is frequently carried out 
the following manner. The teachers sec that paper, pens, and text- 
books are supplied to the pupils who are then left to work silently in the 
desks There is no effective supervision and no attempt to prevent 
copying- A good deal of time is also spent in working out advanced 
Rules by pupils who are unable to apply the simple or compound Rules 
to the solution of easy problems. 

“ Elementary Science has not been introduced into many of the schools, 
and does not appear to be making much progress. In rural schools, 
where the higher standards are small, and the attendance irregular, the 
teacher finds it difficult to bestow on the subject the amount of time and 
attention which efficient teaching demands. Object Lessons , including 
lessons on Health and Habits and Nature Study arc given in all schools 
in” which Elementary Science is not taught. Where the teachers are skilful 
and have a thorough knowledge of the subjects, the lessons are well-con- 
ducted, but it too frequently happens that the instruction consists in the 
mere statement of a number of isolated facts, and calls for little intelli- 
gence on the part of the pupils.” 


Mr. Cole reports : — 

“ Oral English is a weak point in the Co. Cavan schools. Whatever the 
cause may be, the pupils in this county speak and read in a manner that 
compares unfavourably with the speaking and reading of pupils in some 
Southern and Western counties 1 am acquainted with. Perhaps the 
most serious fault, however, is that pupils are not trained to obtain in- 
formation for themselves from what they read. In this connection I may 
quote a statement made to me by a not unintelligent tradesman in this 
county. ‘ I have never been able to learn anything about my trade 
from books.' This appears to me the most succinct and most damaging 
criticism I have heard. 

“As a general rule, Penmanship is taught with a fair degree of success, 
but composition is not well taught. I rarely see lessons in this subject 
in which the blackboard is used to teach the pupils to separate the different 
parts of the theme and arrange them according to some orderly system. 

“In History the progress is not rapid. 

“In Arithmetic the almost exclusive use of books that are collections 
of examples is, I fear, having a deleterious effect. Many of these books 
have considerable merit but the absence of almost all theoretical work 
is an unsatisfactory feature, and leads to pupils learning the rules without 
understanding the reasons for them. Even though, as is the case in 
some schools, pupils become expert in the application of the 1 rules ’ to 
easy problems one cannot but feel that the possibilities of Arithmetic 
have not been exhausted by such teaching. The development of a ‘ sum * 
in a logical manner and the arrangement of the work so that he who 
runs may read does not receive adequate attention. Arithmetical work 
on slates still persists in some schools but their number is, I am glad to 
say, gradually lessening. 

Geography is the subject par excellence in which traditional methods 
maintain their ground. The introductory lessons are, as a rule, poorly 
done and the scale map of the locality is frequently little used. 

. “I have rarely been fortunate enough to be present at a teaching lesson 
in Singing : the lessons which I generally hear consist in allowing the 
children to sing more or less lustily a number of songs, practically no 
attention being given to sweetness of tone, breath control, and time. 
On the other hand both Ballyjamcsduff Convent and Cavan Convent set 
an example of what can be obtained in singing in a county that bears an 
iu reputation, in musical matters. 

Drawing is generally too mechanical.” 
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Organisation. 

The grouping system is now well understood and is • 

every school. Occasionally there are two classes in S& 
or Geography where tlie work could be done better ™ 
group in each subject ; sometimes all the pupils are tan XV 
ing or Physical Drill in a single division* whe^two^S: 
would be preferable. uivisoiia 

Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

There are very few monitors and only two nimil 
They are all, with two exceptions, taught solely in the schools to 
which they are appointed. Their training and instruction 
carefully attended to. The weekly or fortnightly criticism les 
sons are held as prescribed. 3 les ' 

Extra or Optional Subjects. 

Mathematics and Irish are practically the only extra subjects 
taken up, and they have been introduced into only a comuara 
lively small number of schools. The former is taught with 
moderate success ; the tests in the latter are applied by organisers 
all of whose reports have not yet reached the inspectors 

Mr. Bartley, with reference to his section, says 

Irish taught * n , about 40 schools, and Mathematics in 22 The 
teaching of Mathematics cannot be considered satisfactory. In a con! 

3 number of schools the subject is not presented for fees at the 
close of the session. In a few schools the proficiency is good, but in the 
majority the answering varies from fair to middling^ B 
‘ Latin and French are taught in one school.” 

Evening Schools. 

The Evening Schools are entirely in charge of my colleagues. 
Mr. Bartley states : — 

1 01 .W* e x® n . m s schools were opened in this section during the session 
bel S g ^ducted under the Alternative Rules. One school 
closed shortly after the commencement : the remaining fourteen were 
tbe entire session. The subjects taught were English, Irish, 
Arithmetic, History Drawing, Book-keeping, and Hygiene. The pupils 
faiZl« s f ar f St ab out their work, and their attendance was, as a rule, 
in ' ^factory. In five of the schools the proficiency was good, 
m eight fair, and in one the answering was weak.” 

Mr. Cole says : — 

AliXjtV Evening Schools were commenced during the winter 1911-12. 

on!-,/ nnJrS i ie p t °P en during the complete session. The majority 
only qualified for the lowest fee.” 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. J. M'Clintock. 

The Secretaries, 

National Education Office. 
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Cork, 

27 th July, 1912. 


Gentlemen, 

In accordance with your instructions I submit a general report 
on the schools of Circuit 22 — South and West Cork. 

Associated with me in its preparation were Mr. I). P. Fitz- 
nerald, District Inspector (Bantry section), and Mr. Stokes, 
Junior Inspector (Bandon section), who succeeded Mr. Cromie 
from 1st July, 1911. 

School Accommodation and Equipment. 

During the two years since my last general report the 
number of schools on our register lias been further reduced to 382. 
Small attendance necessitated the amalgamation of boys’ and 
girls’ schools at Ahiohill, Coppeen, Crossmahon and Ballinadee; 
an infants’ school lapsed into the senior school at Gogginshill 
and from the 30th June last grants are withdrawn upon the 
retirement of the teacher from Watergate Place National School, 
Bandon, a small Methodist school, the pupils of which will be 
received at Ballymodan National School, under I.C. manage- 
ment. Since 1906 seventeen schools in all have been struck off 
our books by amalgamation of boys’ departments with girls’ ; 
and amalgamation also accounts for the disappearance of five 
small Protestant schools. The nett reduction in the six years’ 
period is 21. The needs of the circuit are amply met by the 
actual number in operation. * 

You are aware from my previous reports that the circuit con- 
tains a very fair proportion of schoolliouses which are satisfac- 
tory in premises, design and structure. A stranger visiting 
South-West Cork would find much to surprise him agreeably 
if he came with the false notions which may be derived from 
certain extravagant statements made in the public press from 
time to time as to the mean hovels in which Irish primary edu- 
cation has its wretched being. No doubt lie would find some 
few hovels still and a number of inferior buildings, but he would 
also find ten comfortable, if unpretentious, houses to set against 
each of them. The national schools in South Cork are far above 
such comprehensive reproach ; but adverse criticism may yet find 
much to fasten on. The number of schools in which improve- 
ments have to be suggested by ns at our inspections is consider- 
able. These improvements may mean sometimes the erection 
ot a, new bouse, sometimes the addition of a classroom, oceasion- 
atly structural, alterations, and frequently the. provision of a 
Partition to give separate apartments for each teacher. They 
are being effected steadily if slowly. A large sum of money will 
e required to complete all that is to be done. It would, there- 
ore, be a very serious matter should anything happen to cut off 
e now, slight as it is at present, of State aid towards building 
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improvements. What follows will point rather to the necew't , 
for increasing the funds at the Commissioners’ disposal for t-C 
purpose. ae 

The difficulty of getting grants when there are so many claim 
ants for them throughout the country, and the tedious delay? 
connected with the leasing of sites taken from lands recently 
purchased by the tenants, but not yet “vested” in the La 1 
Commission, are responsible in great part for the meagre report 
of progress during the past two years which I have to nresL* 
The principal items are : — 1 

(1.) New vested houses opened at Rossbrin, Derrinard, Au<dia 
down, and Maug'hnaclea. 

(•3.) New classrooms added to Cape Clear Island Bovs’ and 
Gilds’ National Schools and Bardinehy National School.' 

(3.) Classrooms obtained by erecting partitions in tionakiltv 
B. National School, Clonakilty B. Infant, Ballinadee, St Pin 
hair’s Convent, and Bantry Convent National Schools’. At this 
slow rate of progress — two new houses and four classrooms per 
year— we should not have completed the more pressing work that 
lies before us for nearly two decades. Somewhat better progress 
will be made, however, in the current biennial period. ° 

At the present moment we have at least 24 sehoolhouses of 
very poor type which must be replaced bv new buildings as soon 
as possible. They are Ahakeera, Ahinagh, Ballymartle 
C'ounagh, Coolea, Coomhola G., Coppeen, Drumclouoh, Dun- 
deirow, Fourmilewater B. and G., Galladoo, Glaun, Gurt’alassa 
Gt. George’s St. Monastery, Inch, Innishannon B. and G ’ 
Keimaneigh, Kilcolman, Kilnadur, Long Island, Munifluigh 
Reengaroga, Schull B. , Tooreenalour. I have not included some 
ten houses winch might, be patched up by structural alterations 
to a fair degree of suitability, but whose best remedy will probably 
be found in demolition and reconstruction. 

A very fair breach has already been made in the not unimpos- 
mg front of condemned buildings. Our attack has yielded these 
results : — 

(1) Building grants have been made and building is already, 
or will soon be, in progress at Ahinagh, Borlimi, Coomhola G., 
Drumclough, Fourmilewater, Gurtalassa, Ivilcolman, Kilnadur, 
and Reengaroga. 

(2.) Giants have been sanctioned, but the legal requirements 
of title and lease are not yet satisfied in the case of Coolea and 
Keimaneigh— both veterans of delav— and Gt. George’s St. 
Monastery. 

13.) Applications for grants are under consideration in respect 
of Galladoo, Glaun, Long Island, and Scliull B. 

. tdnpb building grants continue to be available the very 
interior houses will be few when the next general report comes 
to be written. Sixteen of the twenty-four on my list are either 
already tottering to their fall or are mined for it, as far as local 
enort can go. In this connection I must not omit a reference to 
the zeal of the managers in attacking the very troublesome work 
of rebuilding schools, and in particular, I cannot refrain from 
mentioning the heroic courage of V. Rev. Canon Cohalan, P.P., 
Bantry He has enlarged Gurtycloona and built Kealkil and 
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Maughnaclea ; he is now building Borlinn, Goomhola G., and 
Priuncloiigh, and is appealing for State grants to effect extensive 
stiuctural improvements in Bantry B. and Goomhola B. Such 
activity, however, would have, been impossible had it not been 
foi the liberal grants which the Board is now empowered to 
ojve in necessitous districts, such as are those in which the greater 
number of our worst houses are to be found. Where no action 
has vet been taken the fact is chiefly due to the illness of the 
late managers, since dead or resigned; and it is expected that 
their successors will not long endure the defects awaiting the 
freshness of their energy to be removed. 

The need that exists for the enlargement of many schoolhouses 
is a hopeful sign to set. against that other of the amalgamations 
due to declining attendance, to which I referred in my paragraph 
on school supply. Overcrowding of a more or less serious nature 
has to be dealt with in thirty-two schools. These are: — Ard- 
groom B. and G., Balhuskey, Ballinacarriga B. and G., Burren, 
labergariife, Goomhola B., DeelisG., Derryclogli B. and G ’ 
Derrycreha, Drimoleague B. and Cl., Glasheen B. and G.’ 
Knockskagh B., Old Head of lunsale G., Bathbarry B. and G^i 
Keenogreena G., Bingaskiddy B., Eossmacowen B. and G., St.' 
Francis B. and G., Shanbally B. and G., Skibbereen B. Infant, 
Union Hall B. and G., and Yonngfleld. 

Most of these schools are vested, and, therefore, entitled to 
grants for enlargement; still, it has not been possible to make 
much headway towards the removal of their defects, because it 
would appear that consideration of their claims is deferred owing 
to the limited funds at the Board's disposal until more pressing 
applications for new houses are disposed of. This is how we 
stand at present : — 

(1.) Grants have been made for enlargements at Drimoleague 
B. and G. 

(1) Applications for grants have been made in the case of 
Aidgroom, Ballutskey, Goomhola, Derryclogli, Glasheen, Itnock- 
skagh B., Keenogreena Cl. , Ilossmacowen, St. Francis B. and 
fr., I Shanbally, Skibbereen B. Infant, Union Hall, and Young- 
field. ° 

These lists representing I, lie, action so far taken include 
ill the schools m which the overcrowding is most serious. Wo 
hope m the near future to have the remaining cases put in train 
for improvement. 

Without touching upon the, further expenditure which must 
Je be incurred in providing partitions in single-room schools, in 
itnpioymg ont-offiees and playgrounds in many cases, and in 
renewing desks, I have shown what need there is, and will be 
or some time, of a ready supply of HI, ate aid for building pur- 
poses. I he schoolhouses of the circuit are, on the whole, 

Mbabiy as good as those of any other, and yet I believe the 

■!! “ *“* muds at the Commissioners’ disposal for a year 
required 6 S ^ ei1 ^ * n e ^ 60 ^ rl S rdl the improvements which are 

colleagues will speak for me with reference lo equipment 
and schoolkeepmg generally. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald writes : — 

“ The rooms are, as a rule, provided with all the necessary atmlianr 
for teaching. Much has been done recently in making some of the desk- 
suitable for the junior pupils, but in the many schools in which the desk? 
do not easily lend themselves to the suggested alterations, little pro<m7 
can be recorded. The new dual desks are expensive, and as lon» astS 
present difficulty in providing funds for school improvements lasts s 
long will many children be obliged to spend half of their school-dav in 
desks entirely unsuited for them. - m 

The keeping of a supply of decent maps is also a source of worry 
Often the maps are expected to last as long as the school building, and 
it is no unusual experience to find those given with the Free stock a dozen 
or more years ago, still doing duty, though they are long past use— faded 
and worn. In many schools, however, this complaint cannot be made • 
new maps are provided as required, and the little aid called for from the' 
pupils is readily forthcoming. 

“ Much variety of taste is shown in the keeping of the rooms. Some 
are always bright and attractive ; the walls are clean ; the maps are 
good ; charts and pictures regularly suspended give the place a cheerful 
air ; the whole appearance is calculated to enliven the pupils, and is for 
them a continual object lesson in order and neatness. On the other 
hand are to be found rooms provided with the minimum number of maps— 
some of these no longer things of beauty, charts and pictures are con- 
spicuous by their absence ; nothing is done to make the pupil see in his 
surroundings anything except the place in which he is condemned to spend 
portion of each day in the pursuit of knowledge. Between these two 
extremes range the great majority of the schools. 

“ The improvement noted in recent years in the cleanliness of the rooms 
is being well maintained. It is indeed exceptional to find daily brushing 
and dusting neglected. Ventilation is duly attended to, and any com- 
plaints necessary on this subject are due rather to defects in the building 
than to carelessness on the part of the teachers. Two of the worst venti- 
lated rooms in this section are the classrooms of Inchigeela B. and Lisheen 
B. — both quite modern buildings. 

“ In almost all schools some attempt is made at flower culture in pots 
or window boxes, but too frequently the plants are dwarfed and un- 
attractive — principally, I fear, from neglect ; the teachers think that 
enough has been done when the first steps have been taken ; occasionally 
plots are tastefully kept, and efforts are being made to increase the number. 

“ Some facilities for securing personal cleanliness are to be found in 
all schools. The tin basin without a s tand or resting on a rough wooden 
box is disappearing ; towels, however, are not always provided, or are 
not kept very clean. Too often these appliances seem to be meant merely 
as a compliance with regulation and do not seem to be much used. 

' The remarks made as to the increased cleanliness of the rooms applies 
with more force to the out-offices. The grant made in connection with 
these has already produced beneficial results. Fourteen houses are not 
provided with offices ; these are all included in the number of houses 
which are soon to be replaced. In a few schools the offices are most 
unsuitably placed, as they are built up against the back wall ; they are 
a constant source of danger to the health of pupils and teachers, and 
should be removed as soon as possible. 

The schools, with the exception of most of the bad ones already referred 
to, are provided with playgrounds. A few are too small, and when portion 
of them is occupied by flower-beds, the space remaining is quite inade- 
quate. Pupils play on the public road in many cases, and sometimes 
a neighbouring field is available for football. There is, however, not much 
disposition shown for play ; pupils take their luncheon and trick about 
instead of taking part in any organized games. Save some, football 
matches here and there, and some tug-of-war contests in connection with 
one school, I have seen no attempt at oi’ganized play. Some dumb-bells 
in a few schools and poles for calisthenic exercises in the convent schools, 
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are the only appliances for physical culture in the schools. Some pro- 
vision I s always made on the time-tables for drill exercises, but interest 
j. this branch does not seem to have been maintained. Up to the present 
I have seen Swedish drill in only one school.” 

Mr. Stokes 

“ The schoolrooms are clean, but more taste might be shown, as a rule 
in connection with them. All the Convent schools are adorned with 
pictures and flowers, but in the ordinary schools such ‘ trifling ' matters 

are somewhat neglected.” 

Teachers. 

Mr. Fitzgerald finds that the teachers continue to discharge 
their duties honestly, and with creditable success. 

“ They are, as a rule, men and women of ability who give their whole 
attention to their professional work, and with somewhat more forethought 
and with more effort to make their lessons interesting and more appealing 
10 the natural intelligence of their pupils they would be eminently success- 
ful. All, or nearly all, make some preparation for their work, but the 
lumber who could be classed as students is small. Some never lose an 
opportunity of gaining new light and of improving their methods. Many 
of the older teachers seem to remain satisfied with the effort made some 
rears ago to acquire a knowledge of new subjects and new methods; they 
then made many sacrifices to fit themselves for the work they were called 
on to perform, but their efforts have not been sustained, and there is 
again a danger that their work will become mechanical. Most of the 
junior mistresses have attended short courses of training given by the 
organizers and have received valuable hints as to the lines on which their 
lessons should proceed. They seem to lack initiative, however, and 
show little skill in dealing with lessons other than those which they’ have 
actually seen given.” 


Mr. Stokes writes : — 

“The great majority of the teachers are earnest and zealous ; the 
proiciency in many of the schools reaches Excellent and Very Good, while 
the number classed below good is small. Many of the teachers keep up 
their own reading, and I have always found them ready to listen attentively- 
to new ideas and desirous of knowing what is done in other places so that 
they may not fall behind in any particular. A number are graduates 
of the Royal University or of T.C.D. ; some are still following up the 
degree course. * 


Mr Stokes, coming fresh to this circuit, states also that the 
general proficiency is higher than ho has found it in many other 
parts of Ireland. If the proficiency ho satisfactory, and the 
schools are well conducted, it follows that the teachers know their 
business, and are doing it faithfully. And I am pleased to he 
ibie tosay more directly that we have, on the. whole, a capable 
ana trustworthy teaching staff , comprising many men and many 
women of conspicuous ability and devotion to duty. Everything 
considered, they have made no unworthy res] rinse to the. different 
hi for improvement which have been addressed to them 
rough the Board s programme and regulations in recent years. 

Hi “ T- ectlon ? must ret '™ to a point which I have already 
emphasised m previous reports. It is not the youngest teachers 
who w the most successful. The. best teachers are over forty 
yra s and were trained and classed under the old system. Ex- 
perience, from which the younger teachers have still to learn, 
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is, of course, a factor in their success ; but other import 
elements in it were initial scholarship of more solid foundati 
and greater love of learning. We are not on safe ground when v* 
depend upon young teachers, whose knowledge is no deeper 6 
wider than that indicated by 50 per cent, on our A papers at 
the Training College. I doubt whether the old stock rf 
l 1 teachers would in years to come be adequately replaced bv 
even our “ first division ” new men. The third year’s trainin« 
course, as provided for in Rule 162 (c) will doubtless yield able 
teachers to fill vacancies in the ranks of the veterans ; but there 
will still be wanting a stimulus to further reading for' those who 
cannot avail themselves of the extended training course. The 
teacher who ceases to be a learner and devoted to some branch of 
knowledge is he who gives us trouble. He will not read the 
“ Notes for Teachers,” suggestions are wasted upon him, and 
even he must have his attention directed to changes in his school 
programme. To the same lack of reading, to the loss of the habit 
of study, I attribute a certain helplessness which teachers exhibit 
in situations new to them, in the face of new problems. Let anew 
feature appear in the programme or a new- regulation in the code 
they will not apply their minds to a careful examination of its 
import, and to an intelligent effort to achieve its purpose. "I 
waited for you to explain this to me,” is an observation which 
sometimes tries one’s patience. Original enterprising effort is far 
too rare. The absence of it is responsible for many of the trun- 
cated syllabuses in science, the stunted nature study, the unpro- 
gressive monotony of the singing lesson, the narrow' limits of the 
drawing course, and the Irish “ direct-method ” lessons never a 
stride beyond the point the teacher reached with his own master 
Why teachers should thus be content to act “ like spinning der 
vishes, ending where they began," instead of st rikin g out in- 
dependently, extending and developing what they have received, 
is difficult to understand in these days of abundant aid in books. 
In my observations on the proficiency in the different subjects of 
the programme, I shall have to refer again to the want of enter- 
prise and initiative, and to illustrate how it impedes progress. 
There also I shall have a few' words to say regarding the prepar- 
ation made by teachers for each day’s work. 

Attendance, and Health of Pupils. 

It is gratifying to find that there is an improvement in the regu- 
larity of the pupils’ attendance. The percentage of attendance for 
1911 (74T for the Co. Cork) is three points higher than 1910, and 
is far from unsatisfactory when one takes account of the social 
conditions of the circuit. 

Mr. Fitzgerald writes : — 

“ In some rural districts the centesimal average is as high as 85; in others 
no differently circumstanced it drops 20 or 25 below that figure. There 
is no valid excuse for this latter state of affairs. The teachers lay the 
blame oil the indifference of the parents or the necessity for child labour 
at certain seasons. This, no doubt, is often the cause, but I think that the 
teachers themselves could do much towards effecting the necessary im- 
provement. Fish-curing along the coast, and the high wages paid even 
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to little workers produce a very injurious effect at certain seasons. Want 
a punctuality, too, is a crying grievance in some localities. As a rule 
■earners and pupils arrive in good time and a lull attendance at a voluntary 
lesson before ordinary school hours is not an unusual occurrence. In a 
lew places, however, it seems an impossibility to secure punctuality. 
Mention has been drawn again and again to this evil, but without result. 
In such cases the extreme measure of refusing admission to late comers 
should be sanctioned. The majority of the pupils are the children of 
imall farmers who have a hard struggle for their livelihood. Most of the 
district is scheduled under the Congested Districts Board which in the 
very poor parts has elected substantial houses to replace insanitary 
hovels, and has made new roads opening up tracts of country hitherto 
inaccessible. The industry of the people is shown by their bringing under 
cultivation stretches of rocky heather-grown land. 

“ The children are hardy and healthy, and they need to be to withstand 
the inclemency of this rainy district. Cases of weak or defective eye- 
sight are very rare." 

Mr. Stokes’s observations on attendance in Bandon section 
a richer country, are of a similar nature. lie finds that the 
children 

■remain at school longer than is the case in most other parts of Ireland. 
In good country schools it is not unusual to see 15 or 20 children aged 
from 15 to 17 years in the senior standards. 

“ The people are well-off in general ; a large proportion, of them are 
comfortable farmers and even the tenants of the labourers’ cottages appear 
to be in tolerably good circumstances. 

“The children are well -developed and strong ; there is little sign of 
ophthalmic or aural disease.’ 

Bad teeth are, however, to be found everywhere. After read- 
ing the Besident Commissioner’s paper on Dental Inspection, I 
made special inquiries in some schools, and found that the pre- 
valence of caries disclosed at Lough Cutra is only too frequently 
repeated here also. 


Proficiency. 

Writing of the proficiency, Mr. Fitzgerald states : — 

S0 ^°!? i ns P oc ted by me for general Report this year, the classi- 
kmh L ; — Vol ’y good, 28 ; good, 75 ; Pair, 27. From this 
wS, aif “ i-hat the degree of proficiency is up to a creditable standard- 
? hat we llavc s tiU in the service many teachers who 
it is , al y* ^ dut 7 under the different conditions of the old system, 
iwpta ' 5 for congratulation that Such satisfactory results are being 
their fait,',, l“ w .oltlie younger teachers no excuse can be offered : 
that tw a ttnbuted to carelessness, want of energy, or the fact 

that they had no real vocation for teaching. 

as nJ.W ai ? bright and intelligent, and even if they do not acquire 
and thf>v ^° rma ' tl0 “ as in tlie old days, their minds are better trained 
Pror, r ,.,/ nil F e fitted for self-improvement when they leave school, 
beinp y ears of attendance is sometimes too slow, pupils 

seauL?^L-°° • l0ng ’ s , ome times three years, in Infants’ class : sub- 
much ha nT,iS+v, 10n i ls usua Hy regular. The school-life of the little ones is 
the niroi?s > aro^w fornl ?rly' Story-telling is not always skilfully handled ; 
teachef j. to t® 1 * 1 the story in their own words, and the 

Occasionalhf+f,® 6 ^,. tkc °hildrcn’s answers to her questions on it. 
frequent JLt st °r ies arc not in sufficient number and variety, and 
‘T do nS?° n ° f - a few kiUs a, l interest in them, 
but is larlfin a i 1CG an 1IU P r °vemcnt in the Reading. It is generally correct, 
author’s mean in** ® x P re ssion, and it is not always possible to gather the 
g from listening to the pupils. The teachers do not read 
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enough for them, and even when they do pattern passages, thev fail + 
secure imitation. There is a distinct improvement in the pupils’ rZZ 
of assimilating and reproducing the matter of the lessons, which is Hain 
of incalculable value for them in after life. Insufficient attention is given 
to the learning and tasteful repetition of poetry. _ Not alone is the recitation 
wanting in expression, but verbal accuracy is not secured. Speaking 
generally, I should express the fear that the pupils’ memory is no + 
sufficiently exercised nowadays.” 

“ History continues to be one of the weakest subjects in the schools 
In the best schools the subject is, of course, as well known as any other’ 
but even in good schools pupils fail to show any intelligent acquaintance 
with the subject. The failure must be attributed to the teachers’ want of 
knowledge of History, and to the fact that they do not seem to discern 
the important facts treated of. Too much reliance is placed on mere 
reading, and too great attention is given to unimportant details. The 
teacher often follows the reading with a text -book in hand, and too often 
is it the case that he is then making his first acquaintance with the dav’s 
lesson. As the subject is quite new to many among the teachers, it' is 
one which more perhaps than all others calls for careful preparation, vet 
this preparation is neglected and so the result is most disappointing. At- 
tention is not given to the close connection between many important facts, 
and the whole subject is sometimes regarded as treating of a number of 
unconnected incidents. 

“ In no subject of the course is there such an advance as in Composition. 
It is not too much to state that pupils of Third and sometimes even of 
Second Standard can now make as good an attempt at a simple composition 
as could formerly be got from pupils of Fifth class. This must mainly he 
attributed to the much more general practice of oral composition from the 
beginning of school life, but it is in no small measure due to the fact that 
much more care is taken in teaching written composition. The subject 
is first treated orally ; a black-board summary containing the more 
important headings is drawn up ; attention is given to correct use of 
language ; and above all the correction of all errors is carefully attended 
to. In some schools very creditable essays are turned up by the senior 
pupils, and in the vast majority the standard reached may be described 
as satisfactory. A common fault, however, is that the teachers give so 
much help in their lessons that there is little room for any originality on 
the part of the pupils, and the result is that the productions often look 
like mere dictated passages. While Analysis is well taught in many 
schools, the subject is in others treated in such a way as makes little 
appeal to the reasoning powers of the pupils. In these latter cases the 
technical terms are so made use of that it is evident the words convey 
no real meaning to the minds of the pupils. The other parts of Grammar 
receive very little attention, and while a return to the old cumbersome 
method of syntactical parsing is not desirable, the pupils should be trained 
to realize better the relations existing between the different words of a 
sentence. Not always can reasons be assigned for the correction of faulty 
sentences : as much syntax as would make pupils understand their common 
errors should be mastered. 

* * The proficiency in A rithmetic does not show much progress. The junior 
pupils are not always sufficiently familiar with their ordinary tables ; to 
this must be attributed much of the slowness and inaccuracy which is 
found in the higher standards. The subject is taught much, more in- 
telligently than of old, and pupils seem to acquire a satisfactory knowledge 
of the methods of work, but for one reason or another — perhaps because 
the teacher tells the pupils too much and leaves them so little to find out 
for themselves — they often fail to work little problems depending on the 
lesson of the day. To this constant telling of things instead of training 
pupils to discover them for themselves are due very many of the short- 
comings of our schools. The questions proposed are more suitable than 
of yore, and with more judicious handling they should easily remove all 
grounds for complaint. The pupils receive much more practice at mental 
calculation ; they are more ready at applying rules which they have 
learned, and if they do not always arrive at correct results the inaccuracies 
arise from the imperfect knowledge of the Tables already referred to, 
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“In Geography , too, there is in many schools a marked improvement. 
Pupils are acquiring a more intelligent and more useful knowledge of the 
subject. Good lessons are frequently given and the practice of confining 
the map lesson to the pointing out of places mentioned in the lists in a 
text -book is not now so prevalent. On the occasion of the recent solar 
eclipse, I could not fail to be struck by the fact that none of the teachers 
of schools visited on that day thought the matter worthy of reference. 
The recent alteration in the programme seems to have been welcomed, 
and should help to make the improvement noted still more marked. 

“Nature Study lessons are becoming much more common, but the 
lessons are seldom well given. Too often they partake of the nature 
of lectures with some questions at the end of the lesson. There does not 
seem to be much gained by getting young children to employ the 
technical botanical terms made use of in the examination of a simple 
flower, and yet lessons after lesson is crammed with those terms, while 
the main end — the development of the powers of observation of the pupils — 
does not receive the attention which it deserves. 

“ Neither can I write enthusiastically of progress in Elementary Science. 
Many of the teachers have been trained only on the elementary course, 
and so they spend a large amount of the time allowed for the subject at 
very elementary experiments. They follow too closely the notes taken 
at the Organizer’s class, and very few have taken the trouble of extending 
their knowledge of the subject by private study. The number of schools 
in which the subject will be taught is likely to show a large increase in 
the near future, but the probability of teachers trained in this subject 
eight or ten years ago now teaching it successfully is more than doubtful. 
The experiments are usually correctly worked, and the notes made by 
the pupils are often quite satisfactory. 

Very few are the schools in which Singing is not now taught. Even 
if a full course is not covered, a large amount of useful work is done ; 
in the Convent schools and in many ordinary schools a large measure of 
success is reached , and in the others the results are generally in proportion 
to the teacher’s acquirements in the subject. 

“ Drawing is taught in all schools, but with varying degrees of success. 
Some of the teachers have had inadequate training in the subject — some 
indeed have had none : the result is that they accept very crude attempts 
as satisfactory. The lessons are not always well graded, but by constantly 
drawing attention to the suggestions on the subject in the ‘ Notes for 
Teachers,’ some improvement has recently begun to show, and this gives 
hope of better work in the near future. The change from pattern drawing 
to drawing from objects was a big undertaking for many, but here too 
improvement is being effected. Some of the work of the infants is very 
poor, and the subject is one which presents many difficulties to the in- 
experienced teacher in charge of these young pupils. 

“ Needlework is successfully taught throughout the section, and regular 
attention is given to the different branches of the subject. The visits of 
the Organizer have done much to make the teachers give more systema- 
tic instruction in the subject, and one division which was often neglected, 
viz., cutting-out, is now regularly attended to.” 

Mr. Stokes writes : — 

“ As stated above, the general proficiency is higher than I have found it 
in many other parts of Ireland. The children are quick and intelligent, 
the people are well off, and the eldest boy is often intended for some of 
the professions. University College in Cork with its Medical School 
attracts the most promising of the young fellows. 

“ 1 have not been a year in the circuit as yet, and owing to one circum- 
stance or another, I have been unable, up to the present, to visit all the 
schools in the section which I have charge of. I cannot, however, speak 
too highly of the way in which Composition is taught in the best schools. 
I make it a practice to take specimens of the essays which the children 
write during inspections, and I have at present in my possession some which 
could not be excelled. I generally bring them with me and show them in 
the schools ; one teacher lately, after looking through them said — ‘ These 
are eye-openers ! * — but I got .two very good essays in his own school. 

I 
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“ Closely connected Moth Composition is Handwriting. I find &omp 
tendency to carelessness about the writing, but generally it is good and' 

I hope that soon the subject will be well looked after. The fad for ’ per- 
pendicular ’ writing has recently crept into some schools, but it trill ere 
long be eradicated. 

“ Arithmetic is well taught ; and many schools take Algebra as an extra 
subject. Some of the larger schools also teach Geometry. The senio- 
standards in the country schools generally have a Mathematical term, and 
there is no fear of neglect of this branch. 

“ Grammar and Geography are fairly taught. The teaching of History 
is improving. 

“ Reading is clear and intelligent. In a few schools recitation receives 
much attention ; I may mention in particular the Ballineen B. and G 
National Schools, where this subject may be classed as excellent. At the 
same time I consider that the reading of the section may be improved 
by giving the children additional story-books. I find it the case very 
often that a book is read over two or three times ; it would be better to 
introduce a new book when one is finished, instead of toiling through the 
same book again. The teachers say that it would be impossible to induce 
the pupils to buy so many readers, but my experience is to the contran-. 
I have found that where really interesting stories are read the children 
will buy new books freely. In most cases, too, the parents become in- 
terested in the books and enjoy them during their evening leisure. 

“ Singing is not particularly good, except in the Convent schools. The 
men teachers, as a rule, give far more attention to the Mathematical side 
of the work than to the singing. In the Convent schools the singing is 
very finished. 

“ Drawing is is pretty good on the whole. 

“ Elementary Science is well attended to in the equipped schools. 

“ The proficiency in Needlework is good generally. 

“ The training of infants in the large Convent schools is carefully at- 
tended to. Many sorts of kindergarten, games, and occupations are 
provided, and the latest developments of educational science are noted 
for adoption. As is fitting, a fair portion of the day is devoted to play, 
and the little ones are never weary. Suitable recitations and school 
plays are taught in all the Convent schools of the section, and the 1st and 
2nd standard pupils thoroughly enjoy this part of their work. 

“ In the ordinary schools the teachers, as a rule, carry out the pro- 
gramme requirements, and perhaps go a little beyond them. In most of 
the schools two or three ‘ gifts ’ are taught, and one or two ‘ occupations.’ 
The time at the teacher’s disposal does not permit of more being done. 
Mass drawing and drawing with coloured crayons have been introduced 
in most of the infant classes, and the little ones love this work. 

“ In some of the country schools Physical Drill is neglected, and in few 
is it well taught. There is a tendency to look upon drill as useful only for 
producing muscles, and to lose sight of the graceful carriage and sym- 
metry of development which good exercises confer.” 

I do not admit that the Roadimj in our schools is unsatis- 
factory. We must remember our limitations; we cannot 
specialise. The pupils, upon the whole, read “ with correctness, 
with intelligence, and with due attention to phrasing,” which is 
the greater part of the demand which the programme makes upon 
the teacher. The “ intonation,’ ’ which it also speaks of, we cer- 
tainly miss too frequently. But really good expressive reading 
which combines all these features in excellence is a difficult art, 
which a certain culture can acquire only by special study and 
training. We have not the time, even if we had the ability, to 
accomplish reading approaching such merit. The best we can 
do is to produce reading which is free from unpleasant defect— 
a clear and reasonably intelligent style which does not offend 
while it, fully informs 'the listener. At the same time it is well 
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m aim higher than the mark we may err in accepting as our 
highest reach ; and it is to the teacher in the training college 
that we should afford expert instruction and example for the hope 
of larger success. It may be true indeed, I should add, that as 
a reaction from the results system, when the matter of the lessons 
counted for little or nothing, we may have diverted to the inform- 
ing function of the reading lesson some of the care due to reading 
aloud. If so. we niay now make amends to its practice, since 
the habit of close study of the matter is well established. 

A- common defect in method in connection with the reading 
lesson I should like to refer to. The teaching of new words, 
their pronunciation and meaning, the explanation of the subject 
matter, and the reading aloud are jumbled together in a confused 
lesson devoid of real efficiency in respect of any one of these 
points. Surely the mechanical difficulties should be cleared away 
first in an instructive lesson on the blackboard : then the text 
should be studied for its information or message; and, finally, an 
appropriate rendering of it should follow. 

lly colleagues have dealt very fully with composition, arith- 
metic and other subjects. With their opinions as to the progress 
and character of the teaching I am in general agreement. I 
shall not, therefore, address myself to the individual subjects in 
detail, but confine myself to a few observations directed to the 
causes which often make our proficiency tables less satisfactory 
than they should be. 

In my last report I stated that I was afraid that we expected 
too much from the one-teacher school, especially the one-teacher 
girls’ school. I have not seen any reason to change my opinion 
since. I think that the programme is too wide, and that it is 
undesirable to press for the teaching of some of the newer sub- 
jects, particularly from the older teachers of comparatively 
moderate ability. 

In my last report also I referred to the failure of many teachers 
to accomplish anything worthy of praise in history, object lessons, 
drawing, singing, and drill, because they do not set about their 
work on anything like a business-like plan. They make no 
effective preparation, in other words. Effective preparation in 
the case of a teacher of competent attainments consists chiefly 
in planning out the work in his subjects in harmony with the 
principles of each. The well-defined paths of a mathematical 
text-book are not available in these. There is need for selection, 
for adjustments, to suit varying circumstances. The programme 
indicates the ground to be covered in a general way; it is the 
teacher’s business to frame a syllabus showing precisely by what 
successive steps he himself is to cover it from beginning to end. 
1 hat is where many fail. They do not steer by the compass of 
forethought; they drift with the wind of the day. 

So far I have in mind teachers who have really an adequate 
Knowledge of drawing, singing, &c., but who are wanting in 
nsmess-like habit, and waste time and effort from the absence 
? s y s ® eni in their work. There are others whose knowledge is 
ess assured, but who take no pains to .amplify and perfect it. 

i 2 
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They know something of history, but they do not stand before 
their classes with a secure grasp of the events or the character 
they are treating of— reading of I had more fitly said. They 
have had a partial course of training in elementary science, but 
with all the apparatus in their press, and practical test-books 
on then- desks, have never been tempted to explore a little further 
afield for themselves. And so they go on, year in and year out. 
finding the volumes of cubes and slate pencils, and the weight 
of 1 c.c. of liquids ad nauseam. No enterprise, no original effort. 
It does not require any special talent to master the simple prin- 
ciples which are required to do the object drawing prescribed for 
the fourth and fifth standards. It is full of interest for children 
in comparison with most of the stale and unprofitable freehand 
upon which they are ever engaged. The “ Notes for Teachers” 
are full of help, and manuals are numerous and cheap. Again no 
initiative, no self-help. The Commissioners did not put Swedish 
Drill on the programme without having good reasons for recom- 
mending it to the preference of the country. They mentioned 
a handbook in which teachers would find all that was necessary 
to enable them to attempt the system successfully. The pioneers 
who have read the book and tried the system might he counted 
on the fingers of one hand. In a word, there is too much 
dependence on organisers, too little spontaneous thinking and 
doing 

Organisation. 

The new systems of organisation are no longer new ; they are 
universally adopted in the one-teacher and two-teacher schools, 
and even in three-teaoher schools it is occasionally found advan- 
tageous to throw two senior standards into one group when the 
accommodation does not permit of their being separately handled. 
What, is known as the double bipartite arrangement is the most 
suitable scheme in two-teacher schools, but it is not always 
possible to work it very effectively, because of the awkward plan 
of many schools — having a large principal room and a small class- 
room without desks. Some of our largest schools are very much 
hampered for want of class-rooms. 

Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

I find from my colleagues' notes, as well as from my own 
experience, that the official regulations concerning the training 
of monitors and pupil-teachers are regularly observed. We 
agree in believing that the criticism lessons have in general a 
good effect- a , better effect probably than the written criticism 
in the monitor’s note-book would lead one to expect. It is often 
very brief, and, although encouragement is good, too complimen- 
tary. in many cases. More help is derived from the oral dis- 
cussion of the lesson which also takes place. The disappointing 
results of the King’s Scholarship examination in the past two 
years have caused us some heart-searching. Mr. Fitzgerald 
thinks that the failures are due not so much to want of know- 
ledge as to want of practice in working' a set of papers under 
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examination conditions. Mr. Stokes reports that the teachers 
complain of the difficulty of covering the King’s Scholarship 
programme in three years. I know that some who failed to get 
Into the second division answered satisfactorily in their oral 
examinations, and showed promise in their practical work. 

The pupil-teachers have so far done creditably in the schools, 
and subsequently at the training colleges. 

Extra or Optional Subjects and Evening Schools. 

Hr. Fitzgerald reports regarding extra and special branches 
and evening schools : — 

“The following table shows the extent to which optional and extra 
subjects are taken up in the schools : — 


Irish . . • . • . 90 schools. 

Algebra and Arithmetic _ . . . . 53 „ 

Geometry and Mensuration . . 46 ,, 

Cookery . . . . . . 53 „ 

Laundry . . . . 22 „ 

Domestic Economy . . . . 3 „ 


From this it appears that Irish is the most popular subject. It has been 
discontinued in a few schools during the year, as the teachers had not 
secured the necessary certificates, but in these cases it is likely to be taken 
oa again. Besides these schools the bilingual programme is adopted in 
twelve other schools. As far as can be judged from the reports supplied 
to me the extern teachers are the least successful ; the ordinary teachers 
do satisfactory work in the lower standards, but few of them secure a 
creditable degree of proficiency in standards V. and VI. In Mathematics 
the classes are for the most part small. The proficiency varies from ‘ Fair ’ 
to 4 Very good,’ and occasionally very creditable work is done. Up to the 
present, however, there are not many signs of the revival which were looked 
for a year or two ago. The industrial subjects — Cookery and Laundry — 
are taken up in nearly all girls’ schools, and in mixed schools with a woman 
assistant. The subjects are most popular with the pupils, some of whom 
continue in attendance chiefly on account of the opportunities afforded 
them of receiving some training in these branches. Their usefulness 
cannot be exaggerated, as, apart from the very necessary knowledge and 
skill acquired, habits of order and cleanliness are inculcated, and the 
impressions made on the minds of the pupils are likely to produce a bene- 
ficial result in after life. In too many cases the fireplaces are unsuitable, 
and the expense of providing a stove or of making some necessary structural 
alterations is an obstacle which can only gradually be overcome.. The 
equipment is being steadily added to, but suitable work-tables and presses 
are yet required in some schools. The alternative course of Domestic 
Economy is not being much adopted. This seems to he due to the fact 
that pupils for whom any fee has been paid in either Cookery or Laundry 
are not eligible for fees under the new scheme : some alteration in the 
regulation on this matter will be necessary to ensure the general adoption 
of the new and more desirable programme. 

“Ten Evening schools were opened at the beginning of the session. 
Une of these was soon abandoned owing to low attendance ; three others 
enjoyed a precarious existence, but struggled on to the end of the session ; 
in the others the attendance continued more satisfactory. In addition to 
and Arithmetic the subjects generally taught were Irish, History, 
ana Health and Habits. The teachers worked very efficiently, and the 
pupils were earnest and anxious to avail of the- opportunities offered them , 
m S ts were a ^ most uniformly creditable, as only one of the schools 

erited less than the award of ‘ good ’ while nearly all were 4 very good.’ 
Guls^s^ ev ?, n * n S s °kool has just appeared in connection with Adrigole 
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Mr. Stokes writes : — 


“ Algebra is taken as an extra subject in most of the Boys’ schools 
it is carefully taught. In several of them too. Geometry is taken ' Th 
teachers do not yet try to teach graphs ; they have not apparently 
to the trouble of making up this branch of the Algebra programme th' 

selves. In Geometry they still continue to teach Euclid using for th 

most part that highly respected text -book ‘ Casey's Euclid.' 1 have tak 
care to point out as far as time and opportunity permitted, the desirabiUt* 1 
of introducing a modern work on Geometry. 

“ Irish is taught in the large majority of the schools. The teaching of 
Cookery and Laundry work is spreading. A few of the schools have 
to teach Domestic Economy. 

“ There were only 5 Evening schools in operation last Session In all 
of these the pupils were attentive and anxious to benefit by their work 
In Cork city there is an important evening school attached to the Post 
Office for the Telegraph Messengers. These young fellows are now given 
an opportunity of obtaining permanent employment in the postal service 
and the object of this school is to afford them special instruction durhw 
their spare time, so as to enable them to pass a qualifying examination 
before being placed on the permanent staff.” 


I conclude with a brief reference to the bilingual schools and 
the teaching of Irish as an Extra Subject. Of the twelve 
bilingual schools one is marked “ very good,” ten “ good,” and 
one “ fair.” In none of these schools is the use of Irish as a 
medium of instruction necessary, strictly speaking, to enable the 
children to obtain the rudiments of knowledge and the training 
which national schools provide ; for, the majority speak English 
with more ease than they speak Irish, especially on their first 
coming to school. I have explained why this is so in a previous 
report. The teaching and use of Irish does, however, contribute 
much to the general interest of the lessons which are invested 
with a homeliness very helpful to these children in remote dis- 
tricts in developing their self-confidence and intelligent effort. 

I examined but a small number of extra branch classes in Irish 
this year. I regret that I cannot speak of the teaching in favour- 
able terms, especially of the higher courses. I am sure that the 
disappointing results are not due to want of effort, but to what I 
look upon as a mistaken notion, viz., that the language can be 
acquired without systematic teaching of Grammar. I do not 
mean that grammars should be put in the hands of the children 
to con over conjugations and rules ; but that the indispensable 
facts of etymology and syntax should be thoroughly taught at the 
blackboard from examples found in the texts. At present young 
pupils appear to be expected to gather up these facts from them- 
selves as children would pick up French if they were sent to 
France. And they have from one to two hours per week to do it ! 


The Secretaries. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Thos. P. O’Connor. 
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Armagh, 

J 5th. July , 1912. 

Gestusmbn, 

In accordance with instructions, I beg to furnish a general 
report on the Armagh Circuit for the school year ended 30th 
June, 1912. * 

Circuit. 

My last report was furnished in 1910, and, since then, the 
circuit has remained unaltered in extent. It comprises the 
pater portion of the counties of Armagh and Monaghan, and 
fe principal towns are Armagh, I’ortadown, Lurgan, Monaghan, 
Clones, and Cnstleblayney. The Monaghan section is still in 
charge of Mr. Heron, while Mr. Carroll has replaced the late 
Mr. Worsley in the Armagh section In addition to my general 
responsibility for the work of the entire circuit, my duties include 
the special inspection of the schools in Armagh town, and of the 
Lurgan and Monaghan Model Schools. 


School Accommodation and Equipment. 

On the subject of school accommodation, &c., Mr. Heron 
reports : — 

“ There is not much change in regard to school accommodation in this 
section of the circuit since the last general report was made. A new and 
suitable vested school-house has been built at Corcaghan and a new vested 
school-house is in course of erection at Castleblayney Convent. Appli- 
cations are being considered for grants for the building of school-houses to 
afordmore suitable accommodation at Derryvalley, Aghmakerr, Annahaia 
and Broomfield. A good many of the schools under Protestant manage - 
ment lead a struggling existence owing to the small and scattered Pro- 
testant population in the district, and a considerable amount of time 
has had to be given by the inspectors to obtaining particulars with reference 
to the advisability of continuing grants to some of the schools. One of 
these schools, that at Brownlrill, has lately been closed voluntarily owing to 
the want of a sufficient attendance, and several, notably Drumhilla and 
hrumaclan schools, have scarcely sufficient attendance to remain open, 
lhe buildings at some similar schools, namely, Raw, Drumakill, and Urcher 
hive been considerably improved by funds raised locally. Two of the 
worst school buildings in the district, those at Bruscarnagh and Corra- 
st T P se - . * am informed that the managers have found 
mrcuity in obtaining sites for new school -houses owing to the land in 
having been in process of sale. * 

There are still a good many schools where the desks are inferior or 
? or unsuitable for the junior pupils. In several cases, however, new 
in tt> m ° re su ? a “l e desks have been provided. There is generally, except 
w «, Ca f se °:: some pi the town schools, only very slight special equipment 
tf teaching of infants. The condition in which school-houses and 
tlsn “P* continues to improve, but, I think, more gradually 

anil ™ e °ase for some time. In nearly all schools some flowers, 
anr erf 16 C0 0ure ^ pictures are now displayed, and flowers in beds 
nrovm,5+ erS i are S I0 yrn at a good many schools. A gradual im- 
"y a : lso continues, I think, in regard to cleanliness and the 
in whirl-. M f S 2 ^ le P U P*1 S and in regard to the sanitary condition 
There ou t -offices are kept and the ventilation of the school-rooms, 

no out-offices at Annahaia, Ballinaman, Corracharra, Edenmore, 
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and Killelina schools. I have not had much reason to complain ; 
to the heating of the school-rooms in this district, except that > regard 
to have fallen largely on the teachers in the past. ’ It is to be h a ?P ear5 
the new grants for the purpose will prevent that in the future that 
“ It is to be regretted that there are few school libraries in thIV * . 
“The public road is still generally the most convent Id 
playground in spite of the fact that it was probably due to thk P ?? Ular 
child was killed in a motor accident at a school in this district An i- a 
for physical culture are rare. I have not seen dumb-beUs'in me 
so much as I did some years ago.” 

Mr. Carroll expresses himself as follows on the same topic 

“ The school accommodation in this section is, on the whole satisfy™ 
There are indeed a few small schools which might be cfeSd rrith aS' 
tage to education. au\an- 

gee Ghls 6 ' N b S Uary ^ Drumnale S N ' S ' was amalgamated with Tandera- 

“ Few of the school buildings are unsatisfactory. Those I have visited 
so far are generally well lighted and ventilated. The offices, as a ru™ are 
kept in a sanitary condition. ’ ^ 

In a large number of schools the desk accommodation is not sufficient 
or satisfactory. Except in new schools and in a few of the older tv D e 
there are rarely desks suitable for the infants. The maps are somettaS 
old and faded, and book presses and apparatus for kindergarten and manual 
instruction are often wanting. Flowers are cultivated in window pots in 
practically all the schools, but there are few garden plots P 

a , +1 T th' f£ tlsfied wit , h tie standard of neatness and cleanliness generally 
although there are a few schools m which these particulars call for more 
serious attention. The schools, with few exceptions, are well heated and 
comfortable during the winter months. 

this section ^ regretted that there are so few libraries in the schools in 
Many of the playgrounds are suitable and generally satisfactory durin" 
and^irTsome^are^unfit for^mse? 1 ” duldng we t'weather they are very muddy 
A few of the large town schools have appliances for physical culture." 

The evil of over-multiplication of small schools is pretty wide- 
spread m this circuit, its main cause being the variety of religions 
/u n0I ? matl0n ea g? rl y desiring to control' the schools 
tended by its own members. This rivalry exists, mainly, of 
course between Catholics on the one side and Protestants on the 
other (religious animosity being specially keen in the County 
Armagh), but it also affects the various denominations of Pro- 
testants in their relations towards one another, and, in the case 
town ^ res °y tenana ’ even separate congregations in the same 

Since my advent here, five years ago, efforts have been made 
in various cases to minimise the evil by the closing of small 
sc oo s, y the amalgamation of neighbouring schools, and bv 
nf'+rfo 10n °^/r Cel i* r i^ spools, usually on the occasion of change 
tho i] 618 ' Much time has been spent and labour expended in 
the endeavour to achieve the desired end, but the results are 
scarcely commensurate with the efforts made. That they have 
not been altogether unavailing, however, is shown by the fact 

rAdfi lj QHA t , he 0 I i umber of schools in the circuit has been 

reduced from 366 to 351, but I fear little further progress is likely 
e e ec ed in this direction unless and until some broad scheme 
on compulsory lines can be put into operation. 
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The school buildings are fairly satisfactory, on the whole, but 
many of them are non-vested, and of these, several are only just 
tolerable. Indeed, a few o.t them are quite unfit for their pur- 
poses, and would, I am confident, have long ago been replaced 
by new ones if their managers had been sufficiently active. Not 
a’few, also, of the vested schools were constructed on defective 
plans— with class rooms insufficient in number, too small in size, 
and fitted with galleries instead of being furnished with desks’ 
A little bas been done in the erection of partitions, the provision 
of new desks, &e., but the almost universal plea is the impos- 
sibility of raising the necessary funds locally. The same difficulty 
is constantly presenting itself as regards the supply of apparatus 
for kindergarten, drawing, arithmetic, &c. 

The offices are in many cases of a rather primitive description , 
unprovided with suitable arrangements for emptying. Formerly 
the duty of emptying these received scant attention, but an 
immense improvement has been effected in this respect since the 
introduction of the new grant-in-aid for the purpose. 

In a number of schools, especially in the County Armagh, the 
premises are neatly kept, and some display of flowers is 
attempted. Internally, also, the rooms have been receiving a 
good deal of attention in the matter of flowers, pictures, &c. 
Much increased care, especially in girls’ schools, is being given 
to brushing and dusting, but the process of thoroughly washing 
the floor is not repeated at sufficiently frequent intervals. It 
has occurred to me more than once during the past year that the 
portion of the public grant which is now expended on the keeping 
of the outer walls -would be more usefully devoted to the periodical 
washing of the floor, windows, &c., arid the recolouring of the 
inner walls. The grant for heating purposes has, I am glad to 
say, proved the greatest possible boon, and I was much pleased 
during the past winter to find on the occasion of my visits that 
a respectable fire, was almost always in evidence, in striking con- 
trast to the manner in which this service had been formerly 
maintained. 


Teachers. 

Mr. Heron gives his opinion of the teachers thus : — 

drills ‘“ 0t been ve S man y changes of teachers in this district 
oositmn h ^5 aS rr WO 7 e ? rs j. dhe teachers are generally competent for the 
mW J? dl fharge of their duties. They usually have 

Sf ° S , how tha f tlle y have considered beforehand what lessons they 
notE^i? 0m f e Show , a good dcid 01 evidence of preparation. I have 
ilhitod'’ ^ 0188868 111 tlle newer subjects attended by teachers 


Mr. Carroll notes : — 

fhat^can^S acquaintance with this section is rather limited, I feel 
qualified ,in drill „ avourably of its teachers. Many of them are highly 
^afeinditrimri Coas,derable skill and ability in their work. Almost 
pravement of tw f‘l d a K >ea r r anxious to receive suggestions for the im- 
neglect and ^diffra^^' 1 ^ met V6ry few teacllers showing wilful 
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“All teachers make some preparation. This preparation, however ■ 
frequently for the inspector’s benefit and of little practical value Tlf 
names of the subjects to be taught during a given period aTe entered b t 
there is little indication as to the methods to be employed in the act i 
teaching of these subjects. ' ua 

“ I occasionally find teachers completely ignorant of many of the usef 1 
suggestions given in the * Notes for Teachers.’ ” 11 

The general efficiency of the teachers is fairly good ; indeed 
many of them perform their duties in a very creditable rnannev' 
The alteration of the rules in recent years by which training has 
been made an essential qualification for principals haiT had 
most, beneficial results ; but I am very much afraid that 
little in the way of study is undertaken either by principals or 
assistants after the necessary qualifications for employment have 
been obtained. In fact, many exhibit great neglect even in 
making a careful perusal of the circulars, programmes, and 
pamphlets issued from the Education Office from time to time 
If an incentive to study is to be provided, it must be done bv 
means of some further examination, success in which, combined 
with efficient school-keeping, will be essential to the obtaining 
of a step in the line of promotion, with its attendant increase in 
salary. 

I cannot say that I am satisfied with the preparation for daily 
work made by the majority of the teachers. The weekly syllabus 
is often neglected, either in whole or in part; anything fresh in 
the way of teaching notes is difficult to secure, ‘and even the 
monthly record of progress is left in a state of arrears in numerous 
instances. Some teachers, too, waste a large portion of their 
time in pointing lead pencils, fixing nibs on holders, searching 
for copy books, &c. I fear too many of them act on the principle 
that- very little work should be done after three o’clock on fire 
days of the week, and certainly nothing on Saturday. Consider- 
able neglect is often shown in the keeping of the school accounts 
and the filling of official returns, and much of an Inspector’s time 
is, consequently, frittered away in the process of checking. 


Attendance, and Health of Pupils. 

With regard to attendance, Mr. Heron writes 

There has not been much change in regard to attendance either as 
regards numbers on roll, or average attendance in the whole district taken 
together. There are a good many schools in which both numbers have 
shown a slight increase, but perhaps rather more in which both have shown 
a slight decrease. On the whole the gradual downward tendency in popu- 
lation seems to continue, and scarcely to be balanced by a small increase 
m regularity of attendance. The attendance has suffered somewhat from 
epidemics of influenza, measles, scarlatina, and diphtheria, and severely 
from a widespread and long continued epidemic of whooping-cough. Apart 
from these epidemics the health of the children is generally good, and I have 
noticed only isolated cases of short or weak sight, but as in other districts 
the teeth of many of the children are defective, especially in the senior 
classes. Many of the children come to school at a very early age — from 
three years of age onwards, and very few remain after about 14 years of 
age. _ the majority in fact seem to leave at about 11 years- of age, and 
S 2 rc !r y aavance t> e y on -d third or fourth standard. The juniors naturally 
attend more regularly in the summer months when the weather is fine, 
and the seniors in winter when there is less farm work. The attendance 
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is much reduced in spring-time and autumn as tire vacations generally do 
not cover the whole of the periods occupied by seed-time and harvest. 

The percentage of average attendance to average numbers on rolls 
varies generally from (10 to 70. In a few schools, mostly in the towns, 
it is as high as 80, and in a number of country schools it is little above 50. 
The compulsory attendance law is not in foxxe except in the neighbourhoods 
of Clones and Middletown on the Fermanagh and Armagh sides of the 
district.” 


Mr. Carroll remarks : — 

“ I cannot say that I have noticed any tendency either towards increase 
or decrease in the attendance in this section. In schools where the in- 
struction is effective and interesting and where the surroundings are 
comfortable and attractive, the pupils generally attend regularly. During 
Spring and Harvest work the attendance decreases and becomes irregular 
in many of the rural schools. 

“ As a rule the children come to school when they are between four and 
five years of age, and generally leave when they reach the sixth standard. 
They are then about twelve years old. 

“The eyesight and general health of the pupils are, on the whole, good. 

No marked change in the magnitude or in the regularity of 
the attendance appears to have occurred here in recent years. 
The general body of parents appear to be utterly careless about 
giving their children an opportunity of attending school 
sufficiently long to secure a decent elementary education, and, 
even during their brief school life, they deprive them of the ad- 
vantage of attendance for the most trifling causes. Efforts have 
been made by many clerical managers to bring them to a sense 
of their duty in this respect, but without much general success. 
Compulsion would appear to be the only remedy ; but until the 
existing effete Act is replaced by one of some virility little im- 
provement is to be looked for. In one department of the school 
alone do we find an abnormal number of children, and that is in 
the infants classes ; but this fact only shows up the selfishness 
of the parents in a still more glaring light, as many of these little 
ones are quite unfit for school life, and should be taken care of 
at home, where their tiny bodies and minds should be allowed 
b grow in unrestrained freedom. 


Proficiency . 

On the subject of proficiency, &c., Mr. Heron’s views are : — 

in infants . ha ? mad « son ie progress generally, especially 

where there are junior assistant mistresses who have received 
in this AjS£. m ?, e or S amz ers’ classes. There are a great many schools 
assistant 3 S n0t large cnou g l1 for fully qualified assistants, where junior 
deal rnnr ™ st . re ? ses are employed. It would, however, require a great 
the b ? exam P le and instruction than can be expected in 

mrk^f teaohers > t0 reach anything like perfection in the difficult 

and Emm'S 6 - very youn ? children, and developing their intelligence 
task^ comparatively few who have much special gift for the 

verv\m a iT!, deS ’i t ! Want . of a s P eciaI room and anything more than a 
b^a few wh£ P i y ° f s P ecl . al equipment for the teaching of infants in any 
See verv iwh makes lt surprising, that I have not been able to 
ascribe tn kSa unprovement in intelligence or smartness, which I can 
e to kindergarten teaching. 
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“ The pupils in the schools are generally classified with due attention to 
their ability and progress, but in some schools I have found it necessarv 
to call attention to the slowness of promotion. 

“ The improvement which was noticeable for a number of years in the 
general intelligence of the pupils and in some subjects, especially reading 
and composition, seems now to have reached a stage at which only a 
more gradual advance takes place, and in other subjects such as arithmetic, 
geography and grammar, I often find the proficiency disappointing, and 
I am sorry to say that I find that some young teachers, who begin very- 
well, seem to become discouraged by the heaviness of the work involved in 
the attempt to maintain a high level in methods of teaching, and so fall 
back into more mechanical and less thorough methods.” 

Mr. Carroll expresses his views tlnis : — 

‘ ‘ In large schools in which there is a teacher for each class and in which 
the general arrangement of work is satisfactory, the infants receive 
attention and make creditable progress. In one-teacher schools, however, 
and in badly organized two-teacher schools, the instruction of these pupils 
is, in many respects, still defective. They are often left to themselves or 
taught by senior pupils. 

‘‘Very fair progress is being made in drawing and writing, but in speaking, 
reading and recitation, a high standard is rarely attained. Effective work 
is often impeded for want of apparatus and suitable desk accommodation. 

“ Singing is taught with fair success. In many schools, owing to 
defective instruction, the subject is made unattractive. Dull repetition 
of chords and hand signs, and much aimless pointing on the modulator 
with a few verses of a song, fill in the time given to this lesson. Ear tests, 
sight tests, or voice training exercises on the vowels are seldom given. 
As a factor in the physical development of the pupils, or in training them 
in the correct use of their vocal organs, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the subject is a failure. 

“ Unsuitable grouping often delays progress in this subject. Almost 
20 per cent, of the pupils in the section are classed as ‘ non -singers,’ and 
receive little or no instruction. 

“ Good Reading is, as a rule, heard in schools in which the teachers give 
patterns for careful imitation. Many teachers read well, but they never 
insist on careful imitation. They are, unfortunately, too easily satisfied. 

“ In the majority .of schools which I have visited in this section, the 
subject in taught with very fair success. Recitation, strictly speaking, 
receives little attention. The pupils recite their lines in a monotonous 
mumble, and seldom understand the drift of the subject matter. Accuracy 
of expression is not insisted on during oral lessons. 

“ There appears to be little improvement in the method of teaching 
Geography. Too much is still taken for granted in the initial stages and 
with very indifferent results. Pupils in the third and fourth standards 
are hurried away to a map of the World before they know the meaning of 
a plan, notwithstanding the suggestions set forth in the ‘Notes for Teachers.' 
They mechanically point out far-off continents, isthmuses, and archi- 
pelagoes with the greatest ease, although there is no living connection 
in their minds between the coloured symbols representing these on the map, 
and the realities. Of this I have ample proof. A few days ago a class of ten 
pupils (III. and IV. standards), who had, 'according to the Progress Record, 
* done 5 the countries of Europe and their chief towns, told me after much 
hesitation that Prance was a town. I have been told that Africa was an 
elephant. The senior pupils, even in efficient schools, have often little 
or no idea of the comparative sizes of neighbouring towns or countries, 
Portadown is often credited with 200 inhabitants, while Ireland rises to 
50,000,000. The scale map of the school locality is seldom understood. 

“ The proficiency in History, even in otherwise efficient schools, is 
usually poor. Owing to the want of system and interest in the instruction, 
the facts are quickly forgotten. 
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"Draining is making very fair progress. In many schools, however, 

. . t drawing is attempted by willing teachers who have a very super - 
jrr. knowledge of the subject. Most of them are too ambitious. They 
- allv Start with the most difficult objects they can find, with, of course, 
Torresults. In some schools I have visited the lesson in object drawing 
jn re ality one in freehand or memory drawing. The pupils saw the 
"hied: for a few minutes. A drawing of it from the teacher's point of 
etc was then made on the blackboard, and copied by the pupils. Scale 
Sawing chalk drawing, and the drawing of flat objects, i.e., leaves, &c., 
°re taught in a large number of schools in the section. 
a Generally speaking, Writing is good . A high standard is usually 
--ached where constant and careful supervision is exercised. Both black- 
board and head -line copies are used in the teaching of the subject. 

u Oral Composition generally admits of much improvement. Few 
teachers know how to give a lesson in this subject to the junior standards. 
The giving of the vowels ‘ oo,’ ‘ oh,' ‘ awe,’ &c., to get the pupils to open 
their mouths is very seldom met with. In the senior and middle standards, 
indistinct, inaccurate and ungrammatical answers are permitted. 

“ I cannot say that written Composition is systematically taught. The 
simple sentence receives some measure of attention, but the formation of 
compound and complex sentences is usually left to chance or to the pupils 
themselves. The exercises arc often poorly supervised ; faulty and awk- 
ward sentences are left uncorrected. 

" In some schools the following practice is in vogue : — The first attempts 
of the pupils are written on their home exercises or jotters. These attempts 
are corrected by the teacher and re-written (often four and five times) until 
thev are entirely free from errors, when they are transferred to the school 
exercises for the benefit of the Inspector and visitors generally. This is, 
of course, a very tiresome and, I might add, defective method. There 
is usually little connection between the subjects for Composition, many 
of which are often too difficult. The teaching of analysis is improving. 

" In efficient schools the Object Lessons to be given during the year are 
arranged systematically for each month and taught with very fair success. 
In a large number of schools, however, object teaching is not of much 
educational value. The lessons afford information, but give little scope 
for the training of the pupils’ observation. Lessons are also given on 
objects which arouse no interest. The table, chair, and window are prime 
iavourites in this respect. 

“ In schools taught by recently trained teachers, useful instruction is 
often given in Physical Drill , but in those taught by teachers who have 
had no opportunity of getting a course of training in this subject, the in- 
struction is generally a farce. 

'‘Needlework generally is good. 

“Elementary Science, which is taught in a fair number of schools, is 


making fair progress. 

“ Arithmetic is seldom taught with success. The mechanical part of 
of the work is, as a rule, good , although accuracy and speed arc often 
wanting, but that part requiring reflection and reason— problem work — 
is usually poor. The questions are often too long. Exercises such as 

— Sq-qq-j are worked, although few of the pupils can tell or illustrate 


the meaning of '4 of a stick, or write down in decimal form the one-fourtli 
of an apple. 

"Want of variety in the questions and examples given is also frequently 
responsible for much of the weakness ill this important subject." 


The training of infants lias exhibited u very decided advance 
in recent years, but much still remains to be done. In the case 
of the larger schools the improvement has been effected mainly 
l>y a change of programme and in the system of inspection, and 
in the smaller schools by the appointment of junior assistant 
mistresses, together with a special staff of kindergarten 
organisers. The great drawback in the case of the junior assistant 
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mistresses is the fact that they are not properly trained and «. - 
tire salary is insufficient to attract high-class material’ I it 
upon the work of a teacher of infants as one of the most diffi ' 
in the entire school, and one for which, consequently the m 
careful course of training should be undergone, and a’ high it 
of salary allowed ; hence I should like to see none but fully trained 
teachers appointed in this capacity. If such a practice we ' 
adopted, and an average attendance of 40 pupils fixed for initi I 
recognition of an assistant, as well as for subsequent retention' 
an immense advantage would accrue to the pupils, and much d' 
the labour of organisers and inspectors could be diverted into ■ 
more useful channel. As regards children under six years of 3 ® 
my own idea (and it is one which I have put into practice in the 
case of my own children) is that no instruction should be imposed 
on them, but that they should be allowed freely to amuse them 
selves, and to spend as much time as possible disporting them’ 
selves m the open air. If they are received into the schools 
provision must, of course, be made for them, but this should 
take the form of organised play. The Programme and the “Notes 
for Teachers ” now supply full information as to the methods to 
be adopted, viz., short lessons, intervals for rest and play daily 
conversation lessons, weekly story, correlated with object lessons, 
drawing, kindergarten, manual instruction, geography, &c’ 
Some attempt is being made to put these principles into practice 
but the success is limited by the defective training of the junior 
assistant mistresses as well as by the deficiency in the supply 
of kindergarten apparatus. ' 

One of the most important subjects of instruction in our schools 
is Reading. The earliest lessons are now almost always taught 
from the blackboard, and the old, bad system of reading tablets, 
with the accompanying monotonous chant, is, after a desperate 
struggle for existence, almost dead. The effort to enforce the 
use of the blackboard as an aid in the higher classes has not yet. 
I fear, met with wide success. The style of reading to be aimed 
at and the method of teaching it will require much increased 
attention. Children should be trained to read with intelligence 
and clearness ; that is, in such a way as to show that they them- 
selves understand what they read, and that a listener can under- 
stand them; and, in addition to these two qualities, a reasonable 
degree of expression must be aimed at. To reach the necessary 
goal, explanation, pronunciation, articulation, accent, emphasis, 
phrasing, and modulation must all receive reasonable attention. 
Reading books, too, require to be carefully selected; variety in 
reading matte] must be provided, and the ’teacher must make 
due preparation. Then it is absolutely necessary that pattern 
reading be very frequently resorted to; and, above all, that the 
teacher insist on the pupils’ making a reasonable effort to imitate 
the pattern set. The recitation of poetry does not receive the 
attention it deserves. It is only too frequently of an indistinct, 
mumbled description. It should be taught in a somewhat similar 
manner to reading, but with greater regard to expression. The 
style of oral answering only too frequently, I regret to say, bears 
evidence of the insufficient care taken with it. 
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Writing is well taught, in general, the blackboard as well as 
head-line copying-books being used. Much greater attention is 
being given now than formerly to the posture at writing and the 
manner of holding the pen. 

Oral Composition and Written Composition do not continue to 
make as much headway as is desirable. These highly important 
branches require very systematic instruction ; lessons to be care- 
fully graded from the simplest form upwards. Many teachers 
treat them in a haphazard manner, without due preparation. 
Children should be encouraged, even in the. infant school, to 
express themselves clearly and accurately, and a similar con- 
sideration should be borne in mind in dealing with the explanation 
of the reading lessons in the higher classes, as well as in the 
science and history lessons, &c. In all cases no questions should 
be asked which simply requires an affirmative or negative answer, 
and at some of the lessons the practice might usefully be followed 
of accepting no answer unless it forms a complete sentence. All 
provincialisms and slang must be immediately checked, and 
correct speech insisted on. Written composition should proceed 
by carefully graduated stages, us set forth in the “ Notes for 
Teachers;” simple sentences being first taught, then easy compound 
and complex ones. In all cases an oral lesson should precede 
the written work, and the headings should be prepared by the 
teacher in his note-book, and then written by him on the black- 
board. In the lower classes a series of questions, to be answered 
in short sentences, might be given instead of the headings. 

I cannot speak highly of the proficiency in Arithmetic. Indeed 
I fear the subject is rather retrograding. The teachers corn- 
plain that, m the multiplicity of other subjects, they are unable 
to devote sufficient time to it. Much more could, 'however, be 
done m the available time if instruction were, imparted on intel- 
ligent lines, starting with the. concrete and proceeding to the 
abstract, due attention being paid to the. reasons of processes 
and mental work being made the basis for the teaching of the 


I cannot say that I have met much HHory teaching of a high 
SL t f6al ' the 18 ?T“ 0 . f the on the part of most o 

“T 8 ! acoount ? r >r th “- r * '« wry seldom that I hen 
£ 68801,8 Aelivorocl, to the accompaniment of black 

boaia summary and map illustration. 

this°ciVnio+ iS now b «ng taught in a large, number of schools in 
C M th6 lnat !' Ullt . 1,,n ’ whk;h i« thoroughly practical 
Considerable !rh *° , be mucb appreciated by the girls, 

this imnnvf ckfflc "! t .y h . aH arisen with some managers in getting 
iriom J)e< i- ln( ' ro(1,lt * d ' Tlle objections have been 

for fitting the 'eacUng one was the initial expense required 
is Ti an -1 “"PP'yh’K uterlHi,s ' the manager being 

Wir 8 and , the teacher not hound to do so" 

Reared ’ and thl^T'^T r'," 1 , , Hmn n,,w to have almost dis- 
the future. ^ 8ubjec ^ blrts ^ u; to wake steady progress for 
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Organisation. 

On the subject of organisation, Mr. Heron’s views are 

“ The grouping of classes at the ordinary reading lessons seems to ha • 
presented more difficulty to most teachers than might have been expecteY 
and I still find it often necessary to urge teachers to carry out more full * 
the wishes of the Board in this respect. The wishes of the parents to s 
their children advanced year by year from one book to the next and 
their dissatisfaction and readiness to remove their children from th 
schools, if this is not done, seem to weigh much with the teachers in thr 
matter. The want of a good supply of suitable desks has greatly hampered 
the carrying out of a good method of teaching arithmetic in the desks 
The want of desks in the second room of many vested schools and schools 
built on a similar plan to these, has also been a great hindrance in framing 
a suitable division of work between the teachers, and in drawing up a really 
good time-table. Indeed, I find that the time-table necessarily^ depends 
to a large extent on the nature of the accommodation in the particular 
school. In some subjects, such as drawing, singing, and object lessons 
the grouping of classes has, of course, always presented less difficulty! 
and so has been more fully carried out, and in some instances has been 
carried too far. In regard to object lessons, the knowledge of many of 
the teachers of the subjects of nature study and hygiene, on which the 
lessons are to be given, is limited, and they have difficulty in carrying out 
courses of lessons profitable for classes in the various stages of advance- 
ment in the schools. In regard to geography, a reliable series of text 
books for teachers, giving full courses of lessons for each type of school, 
is much needed, as in many schools the pupils’ knowledge of this subject 
is vague and limited. The limited time which can be given to this subject 
and to history, and the irregularity of attendance are, no doubt, largely 
to blame for limited proficiency in these subjects. 

“ I may add that in Monaghan and Clones Convent National Schools, 
permission has been given to take up Intermediate courses for 7th and 
8th standards, and this has been done with some success.” 


The following are Mr. Carroll’s remarks : — 

“ I cannot say that the schools in this section are well organized. In 
large schools with sufficient and suitable accommodation, the arrangement 
of work is an easy matter, and generally satisfactory, but in the majority 
of the smaller schools organization is, in many respects, defective. In 
these latter schools the teachers usually endeavour to keep two or more 
different groups or classes at oral work at the same time. This applies 
especially to Geography, Reading, Grammar and Arithmetic. The 
arrangement by which one or two of these groups could work in the 
desks so as to leave the teacher free to give direct instruction — demon- 
stration lessons — to one group, occurs to few teachers. 

“ The Time-tables are, in many cases, very complicated. They are 
often, I regret to say, written on loose sheets of paper or on old and faded 
official forms issued by the Commissioners some five or six years ago. 
Grouping is frequently unsuitable. This is the case in regard to Singing, 
Drill, and History.” 

The grouping of standards in the smaller schools is now almost 
universally adopted, according to the plan suggested in the official 
programme or a modification of it, though occasionally one finds 
a teacher who still clings obstinately to the old idea of a separate 
Header for each standard in spite of all the overwhelming reasons 
for adopting the opposite course. I find much room for improve- 
ment in the organisation of a great many tw T o-teacher schools 
where there is only one room. When time permits, I am in the 
habit of suggesting a plan by which one half of the room should he 
mainly occupied by the division in charge of one teacher, and the 
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1 S Arranged that as much separation as possible is provided 
a ,be so a ^ divisions _ if teachers bestowed more time and 
i,etW Ci they apparently do in drawing up their time-tables, im- 
c4re mpnt in the General organisation might be effected in various 
proveme exanip i e , in many schools we find two groups m 
w»Vof one teacher at the same time for such oral subjects as 
C S and geography, whereas no extraordinary skill is required 
i !ft a scheme by which ope of these groups might be engaged 
t bitten worff 6 whilst the other is being taught orally The 
u defective system of splitting the pupils into small drafts for 
■Emotion under the charge of so-called unpaid monitors lias, I 
m happy to say, practically disappeared, and has been replaced 
bv class teaching under qualified instructors. 


Monitors and Pupil Teachers. 

With reference to monitors and pupil teachers, Mr. Heron 
mites '• — 

„ The monitors and pupil teachers in this section are generally carefully 
instructed and trained, especially in some of the larger schools, and the 
-riticism lessons are generally carefully prepared and profitable to these 
Linnets and to their seniors, if not so useful to the pupils to whom they 
are given There seems, at least in this district, to be no dearth of candi- 
date for pupil-teacherships or monitorships under the new arrangements, 
and it is generally a matter of considerable difficulty to select the most 
suitable cases in which to recommend appointments of monitors. Com- 
paratively few boys are, however, put forward for these appointments, 
as probably they can obtain other more inviting situations, and so the 
rrreat majority of the appointments are given to girls.” 


Mr. Carroll adds : — 

“I have no hesitation in saying that the introduction of the monitor’s 
criticism lesson has done much in raising the standard of teaching among 
the younger members of the profession. Generally speaking, the monitors 
and pupil teachers in this section, so far as T have been able to observe, 
are successfully trained, but in a few of the large and _ higlily-efficient 
schools, where these lessons are subjected to candid criticism, and con- 
ducted in a formal manner before all tlic members of the teaching staff, 
excellent results arc, as a rule, obtained. It is to be regretted for many 
reasons that in some large schools only the principal teacher is present. 
That his criticisms and notings arc brief and of little value cannot be a 
matter for surprise.” 

I have found the position of monitor much sought after in 
recent years. The number of candidates is far in excess of 
the number of vacancies, and close examination is needed in 
weeding out the competitors who are not, well qualified. I con- 
sider it a most important point that much care should be taken 
in the selection of monitors, as the future personnel of the teach- 
ing profession depends largely on the individuals chosen. It 
tee acquit themselves satisfactorily in the examination test, 
and if they show by their manner and address that they rise to 
a good level, the future task of their teachers and of the Training 

K 
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Colleges will be considerably lightened, and the type of teacher 
will be decidedly improved. It is, of course, most important 
also, that the schools in which monitors receive their training 
should attain a high level of efficiency, and that the schoolhouse" 
&c. , should be satisfactory. A number of pupils who have passed 
with honours under the Intermediate Board have been appointed 
pupil teachers in the Model and Convent, and a few in the 
ordinary National schools. So far as I have had an opportunity 
of judging up to the present these, candidates seem to furnish 
very satisfactory material. 

Criticism lessons continue to receive careful attention, and 
have proved most valuable. In some cases improvement might 
be effected in such details as the nature of the notes, the written 
criticisms of the teaching staff, &c. 


Extra nr Optional Subjects. 

Mr. Heron notes : — 

“ Large numbers of the schools in this section now take up Irish, al- 
though this is not an Irish-speaking district, and also Mathematics 'and 
Cookery, which may be mentioned in this connection, as the procedure in 
regard to it is similar from the point of view of the inspector. The classes 
in Irish are generally fairly large, but like the senior classes in the ordinary 
subjects, those in Mathematics and Cookery are almost all small. The 
Cookery classes are generally popular with the girls, and well carried out, 
and fair progress is generally made with elementary algebra, and in a 
few cases with elementary geometry. The Irish and most of the 
Cookery classes are inspected by organizers. The inspection or ex- 
amination, checking of records, and reporting for fees earned by these 
classes adds very considerably to the work of the inspectors as well as 
employing the organizers for a large part of the year.” 

Mr. Carroll adds 

“ Cookery, which appears to be a popular subject in this section, is 
taught in 44 schools, Laundry in 11, Domestic Economy in 2, and Irish 
in 9. Instruction in mathematics is given in 20 schools with fair success 
on the whole.” 

The subjects of mathematics, I., including algebra and arith- 
metic, and of mathematics, II. , including geometry and mensura- 
tion, have been taken up in a number of schools. A reasonable 
amount of success would seem to be achieved in the first year's 
course, especially in the larger schools, but in the second and 
third years’ courses, especially in the smaller schools, the degree 
of proficiency generally attained is not high. 

Irish is taught in a great many of the Homan Catholic schools, 
but I can offer no opinion from personal knowledge as to the 
success of the teaching. 

Evening Schools. 

Regarding evening schools, Mr. Heron writes 

“ The number of evening schools in this section has been decreasing 
gradually during the past series of years. Seven such schools were in 
operation during the past winter, generally with a very fair amount of 
success,” 
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Mr. Carroll states : — 

"During the 1911-12 session there were lour evening schools in opera- 
tion in this section. Two of these were inspected by my piedecessor, 
Hr. Rogers. The others which were inspected by me did very fair work on 
the whole.” 

The evening schools are under the direct inspection of my 
colleagues, and have not been visited by me. 

I beg to remain, 

Gentlemen , 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. O’Riordan, 

Senior Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 
Dublin. 
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GENERAL REPORT ON THE TEACHING OE IRISH 


Dublin, 

August, 1912 . 

Gentlemen , 

In accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit a 
General Report on the teaching of Irish in national schools for 
the year ending 30th .Tune, 1912. 


The number of schools in each county in which Irish was 
taught for fees during the year under review is shown in the 
following table : — 


• County. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

County. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Antrim, 

34 

Kerry, 

177 

Armagh, 

32 

Limerick, 

127 

Cavan, . . ■ 

27 

Tipperary, 

97 

Donegal, 

73 

Waterford, 

49 

Down, 

33 

Carlow, 

31 

Fermanagh, 

24 

Dublin, 

62 

Derry, 

13 

Kildare, 

12 

Monaghan, 

41 

Kilkenny, 

52 

Tyrone, 

50 

Kings’ County, 

29 

Clare, 

131 

Longford, 

14 

Cork, 

328 

Louth, 

47 

Galway, 

204 

Meath, 

35 

Leitrim, 

37 

Queen’s County, 

23 

Mayo, 

172 

Westmeath, . . 

43 

Roscommon, . . 

82 

Wexford, 

29 

Sligo, 

79 

Wicklow, 

9 


It might be well to remark here that classes were not pre- 
sented for examination in all the schools referred to above. When 
the time for testing the work done had arrived, the teachers of 
Irish in some of the schools did not, for reasons of their own, 
think it desirable or, perhaps, advisable, to have their work 
tested, and so the number of schools in which the inspection of 
the Irish classes, for fees, was held would he less than the num- 
ber given in the above return. 


Proficiency . 

There is no marked improvement in the proficiency as com- 
pared with the year 1910-11. It is generally recognised that the 
3rd and 4th standard courses are successfully' taught, but that in 
the higher standard courses the proficiency and general progress 
are still rather weak, and particularly so in Written Composition. 
It is my experience that this branch hardly ever rises above 
mediocrity. It is not easy, I admit, to teach it with success, but 
better results would attend the teacher’s efforts if he did not 
postpone, the instruction in it until much of the school year had 
gone by', and if he brought more system and greater intelligence 
to bear on his treatment of it. 
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The following statistics gleaned from the information supplied 
^ u, r t| ie Inspectors and organisers who favoured me with 
!° m . es ■> f or this report, will show, in a general way, the state of 
, 1 )”° proficiency in the various classes inspected for fees 


*■5 ! Total number of Courses 
zi i inspected 

i\ j i n the Standards 


No. of Courses in each 
Standard where the* pro- 
ficiency was " Court ” or 
higher. 


No. of Courses in each 
Standard where the pro- 
ficiency was “ Bad ” or 
" middling.” 


Names of the 
Board’s Officers 
inspecting the 
Classes. 



V. 

VI. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

vr. 

111. IV. 

V. 

VI. 




10 

7 

7 

i 

, 2 

5 5 

3 

3 

Sir O’Connor. 

* !l }, 



7 

3 

3 

I 

7 i 0 

R 

3 

Mr. MclSnery. 

u !! " 


15 

18 

IS 

0 

a 



6 

Mr. Fitzgerald 

1! V. ' « 



30 

27 

17 

10 

14 ft 


•1 

Mr. Little. 

ij "1 



20 

22 

M 

0 

3 3 

.* 


Mr. Fenton. 



10 

20 

14 

1 1 

7 


3 

2 

Mr. Bale. 

■»S 25 -*■ 



10 

2 


1 


2 

0 

Mr. Kelly. 

H IS ,? 



20 J 

15 

10 

10 


2 

1 

Mr. Hollins. 




1 

0 

3 

2 

il ! i) 

0 

2 

Mr. CarrOll. 




21 

0 

■1 

0 

12 12 

0 

3 

Mr. Dardis. 

: ' 59 — - 



82 

08 

33 

20 

57 ; 37 

31 

12 

Mr. Deeny. 



09 

104 

75 

r,3 

47 

27 ; 32 

29 

10 

Mr Cleary. 




83 

01 

30 

24 

0 2 

1 

1 

Mr. Morris. 

iu i?! ,1°. 


90 

130 

1.13 

80 

00 

28 20 

29 

14 

Mr. MacSwceney 

3 125 107 

07 

43 

78 

no 

41 

37 

27 i 28 

12 

2 

Mr. Falconer. 


Ia the schools in my own immediate charge the figures are : — 


l 26 j 

11 ' 5 i 

1 

2 

1 

! o 1 2 
1 


1 ! 


Mr. Lehane, who has charge of the Killarney section of the 
Tralee Circuit, says that the proficiency in the third and fourth 
standards is good on the whole, but that in the fifth and sixth 

“The pupils are, generally, backward in Composition.” 

The above returns have reference to those schools only in 
which the inspection of the Irish classes took place before the. 
30th June last. 

Irish is not taught in standards below the third except in a 
comparatively small number of schools. This is a pity, for the 
teaching of the language in the junior standards, when earnestly 
and systematically carried out, would render the teacher’s work 
easier in the senior standards, and productive of better results. 
Besides, as most of the children in the country leave off school 
early, to postpone the teaching of Irish until the third standard 
is reached is, for many of them, to bar the possibility of their 
acquiring at school more than a mere smattering of the language. 
IE Irish is to be made a real success, and if it is to benefit the 
education of the children, it will have to be taught in the junior 
standards. 


bisk as au Optional Subject. 

The teaching of Irish as an optional subject may be dismissed 
with the remark that there is not much of it, and that most of it 
is of an inferior kind. 
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Irish in Evening Schools. 

The extent to which Irish is taught in evening schools ' 
limited. The success of the teaching, which is mainly oral k 
fairly satisfactory. The courses taught rarely go beyond that 
prescribed for the fourth standard in day schools. The influence 
of evening schools on Irish is small, for the number of evening 
schools is comparatively little, and the number in which Irish is 
taught is still less. 

Mr. Cleary is of opinion that — 

“ In schools situated in non-Irish -speaking districts, and where the 
pupils are not already acquainted with the language, little or no advantage 
can accrue from the teaching of Irish in Evening Schools.” b 

Mr. Morris, on the other hand, says : — 

“ I am a believer in the utility of Irish as a subject in Evening Schools 
It gives these schools a tone, and attracts a better class of pupils than 
could be got together for mere reading, writing, and 'ciphering. No one 
except the teacher takes any interest in an Evening School without Irish 
and the teacher’s interest is largely financial. Various outsiders take an 
interest in an Evening School with Irish. Strangers are brought to visit 
it, and addresses are delivered to the students, and a certain amount of 
idealism is cultivated.” 


Methods of Instruction. 

There is a slight improvement in the methods of instruction 
adopted. But it is chiefly to be found among the younger 
teachers. In very many cases the methods are dull, routine, and 
commonplace, and calculated to give children a distaste rather 
than a love for Irish. 

Preparation for Work. 

There is evidence that preparation is made for the Irish lessons 
by teachers. But it is the general opinion that this preparation 
is inadequate, and by no means equal to that made for other 
subjects. 

Teachers. 

The teachers, as a body, are doing a good deal for Irish. And 
they often do it under difficulties. Some of them might do 
more. They are, on the whole, gaining in skill, though the rate 
of improvement in this respect is, perhaps, rather slow, and con- 
fined mainly to those who are young, and already more or less 
skilful. 

Extern Teachers. 

The general opinion with regard to the work done in national 
schools by extern teachers is that it is ineffective, and both from 
the language point of view’, and the point of view of the education 
of the pupils, of no appreciable value. 
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Bilingual Schools. 

The number of Bilingual Schools at present in operation is 
„jven in the following return 


Co. Donegal, 63 

Co. Cork, 12 

Co. Clare, 3 

Co. Kerry, 41 

Co. Waterford, 3 

Co. Galway, ...... 59 

Co. Mayo 21 


Mr. Fenton., Inspector in charge of the Westport section of 
the Castlebar circuit, in speaking of Bilingual schools, says : — 

- In the Bilingual schools, Irish is as much used as English, aud the 
character of the work in most of those schools compares favourably with 
that done in the very best ordinary National Schools.” 


Mr. Little, Inspector of the Listowel section of the Kerry 
circuit, observes that : — 

“On the whole, Irish, as a medium of instruction, is getting its due 
in Bilingual schools, and every subject is treated in the vernacular," 

Mr. W. J. Kelly, Inspector of the Galway section of the 
Galway circuit, inspected 55 Bilingual schools in the Go. 
Galway during the year. He classifies them as follows : — • 
“Excellent,” 1; ‘‘Very Good,” 3; "Good,” 22; “Pair,” 20; 
“Middling,” 8; “ Bad,” 1. He does not consider these results 
satisfactory. 


Mr. Demy, Organiser, who has charge of Longford, Leitrim, 
Mayo, and Sligo counties, has words of praise for the Bilingual 
schools, and states that they are 

“ Certainly, educationally, superior to the ordinary schools in Bilingual 
districts.” 


Mr. Cleary, Organiser for King’s, Galway, and Roscommon 
counties, says the condition of the Bilingual schools visited 
by him is better than it was a few years ago. He finds fault, 
however, with the teaching of Geography, History, and Written 
Composition in Irish and English. 

Mr. Morris y Organiser for Ulster, with the exception of County 
Cavan, observes in this connection ; — 

During the year I visited 28 Bilingual schools in middle and South 
Donegal. The majority of these schools I had not seen for two years, 
and some for three years. My general impression was that the teaching of 
inshas a subject in these schools, and its use as a medium of instruction 
nad not advanced, but had, made a distinct retrogression in this interval, 
wme of the B [lingual Schools did not deserve this title at all. In these 
^taple part of the teaching was English over which was sprinkled a 
The English readers were big, fat books ; the Irish readers 
were little thin ones of 16 or 20 pages. These were, generally, 3 English 
waders, Literary, Story, and History, but only one Irish reader in each 
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standard or group. Irish was treated as a ' subject ‘ just like Geo-wan' 

It got a page in the Progress Record just like Geography or Arithinw 
But under such heads as Grammar, Geography, manual instruction ohV* 
lessons, &c., there is hardly ever mention made of work done in Irish u 
any. In these schools pupils read from five to ten times as much Endiii 
as Irish. The English written exercises are careful, and, generally err* 
rected. The Irish written work, while fair to see, is a mass of bad snellh" 
and bad grammar, when it is original, but, more generally, it is meri'- 
transcription uncorrected. 

“ Phonetic principles, so eminently useful in Irish orthography, scar 
never to be taught, and many of the Bilingual teachers don’t know then 
themselves.” 

I visited between 20 and 30 Bilingual schools myself durin<> 
the year. Some of them were very good. Others,' I regret to 
say, were very indifferent. 

Local Interest. 

On the question of local interest in the teaching of Irish the 
following observations are made by Mr. McEnery : — 

“ I have seen no strong manifestation of local interest in Irish. It is 
a frequent complaint of the teachers that the parents where not hostile 
to it take but a languid interest in the language revival, and that in not 
a few instances they have refused to give their children the price of the 
few Irish books required and have prevented them preparing their Irish 
lessons at home. As a body the parents would prefer that Irish was not 
taught to their children, and they will not, when they can, speak the 
language to them.” 

Mr. Little says that : — 

“ The whole Irish revival, of which the language movement is a part, 
commends itself to the sympathy of the bulk of the people. But it would 
not be easy to find a parent sufficiently interested in the language to 
appeal to manager or teacher for its introduction to the school curriculum.” 

Mr. Hollins (Ennis section of the Limerick circuit) remarks 

“ Almost universally, I am informed, that the parents are apathetic 
or else do not wish their children to learn Irish.” 

The observations of Mr. Carroll (Armagh section of Armagh 
circuit) on this head are : — 

“ An annual Feis is held in Co. Donegal. The parents, as a body, 
exhibit no desire to have the language taught to their children. In Armagh 
there is, as far as I know, little local interest in the language.” 

Mr. W. J. Kelly writes that in the neighbourhood of the 
Spiddal College there is a genuine interest in Irish, and that this 
is clue to the excellent work that is being done in the local schools. 
The vast majority of the people are, however, apathetic and 

II In some districts they are actively hostile.” 

Mr. Franklin, who has charge of the Tuam Section of the 
Galway Circuit, observes : — 

“ Local interest seems to be, as far as the vast majority of the people 
of this district are concerned, a negligible quantity ; parents are, as laras 
I have been able to ascertain, generally quite apathetic." 
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Ur Fitzgerald (Clonmel section of the Clonmel circuit) is of 
liiaion that local interest is in direct proportion to the success 
with which the. subject is taught in the local schools. He, as 
well as Mr. Lehane, points to the payment of money for the 
support of Extern Teachers and the getting up) of Feiseanna as 
manifestations of local interest in the teaching of the language 
and in its revival. 

.. •j'jjg local interest in Irish was,” says Mr. Fenton, “ manifested during 
the year in the holding of a successful Feis in Acliill, and in the opening 
of special classes in Castlebar for the teaching of Irish to the teachers. 
Beyond this, however, I can find little evidence of any local desire for the 
preservation of the Irish language. All through the Co. Mayo I have 
found the older generation, who arc Irish speakers, speaking English 
and English only, to the children . . . and so far I have been able 

to find no evidence that those who have most influence over the people 
urge the parents to speak Irish in the home. 

“Along the southern coast of Mayo Irish is taught in less than half 
cf the schools. Within a radius of ten statute miles of the town of Clare- 
morris there are 50 National Schools, in forty-one of which no Irish is taught 
Of the nine in which the subject finds a place, the proficiency was satis- 
factory in two only.” 

He gives the names of six parishes in South Mayo containing in 
the aggregate 42 schools in 39 of -which no Irish was taught during 
the year 1911-12. 

Mr. Morns discriminates between the Irish-speaking and the 
English-speaking districts in dealing with this question of local 
interest in the teaching of the language. He is of the opinion 
that there is an interest in the language, and that the teaching of 
it is more or less. popular, in the latter districts, but that 

“ An inquirer will search in vain for any active manifestation of local 
interest in Irish " 

in the former districts. 

The popularity of Irish in a district depends largely on the 
success with which it is taught in the local schools. The people 
may be indifferent or neutral but they are not, I believe, except 
in a few isolated places, antagonistic to the teaching of the 
language. 


1 am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 

D. Mangan. 


The Secretaries, 
Education Office, 
Dublin. 
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GENERAL REPORT ON SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 


59 Upper Mount Street, 

Dublin, June 30 th, 1912. 


Gentlemen , 

In accordance with your instructions, I submit a leport on 
Science Instruction during the past year. 


Organisation of Work. 

Some redistribution of districts has taken place. As Miss 
Maguire found that the travelling involved in visiting the 
scattered schools in the western counties was too heavy for her 
the southern district now includes the following counties •— Wex’ 
ford, Kilkenny, Waterford, Tipperary, Cork, and Limerick Mr 
Ingold’s district is as follows : — Antrim, Derrv, Donegal, Down 
Tyrone, Fermanagh, Monaghan, Armagh, Cavan, Mayo, and 
bhgo, with a few Leitrim schools. My own district includes the 
remaining counties— Dublin, Meath, Louth, Westmeath Ros- 
common, Longford, Galway, Clare, Kerry, Wicklow, Kildare 
Carlow, King’s, Queen’s, and South Leitrim. 

As the number of equipped schools increases it becomes yearly 
more impossible to keep in touch adequately with the work in 
them._ The examination of training colleges and teachers’ classes 
occupies .a good deal of Mr. Ingold’s and my own time, and Miss 
Maguire s ill-health has seriously curtailed the number of her 
visits to schools during the year. 

I am indebted to the general inspection staff for much valuable 
help during the year in connection with instruction in elementary 
science, hygiene and nature study. 


Courses of Instruction. 

During' the year a number of short courses, each consisting of 
nve lectures, have been organised in the following centres : — 
Longford, Enniskillen, Portadown, Galway, Cork, Dungarvan, 

mi? 1 rd > Kilkenn y> Mallow, Kenmare, and Killorglin. 

I he lectures deal chiefly with aims and methods of instruction, 
and with the special difficulties and mistakes observed iu the 
instruction in the schools. 

Although no travelling expenses can be paid to the teachers, 
they have attended very regularly and in large numbers, and in 
some classes good discussions as to methods have arisen, but in 
general the teachers do not seem prepared to discuss as fully as 
one could wish the methods of their’ work. These classes, which 
I am convinced, are serving a purpose very useful at this junc- 
ture, bring out clearly how far we have yet to go before the 
principles of the 1900 programme become a living reality in the 
schools. 
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fisit-s to Schools. 

The schools visited 
Miss Maguire, 
Mr. Ingold, 
Mr. Heller, 


during the year were as follows 

105 schools. 

.... 255 
196 „ 


Total, .... 556 


I append an analysis of the results of these visits : — 


— 

Mr. Holler. j 

Mr. Ingold. 1 

Mias Maguire. 

Excellent, . • • 

2*1 per cent. 

3’1 per cent. 

7 '6 per cent. 

Very Good, . ■ ■ | 

7*(5 per cent. 

it) - 2 per cent. 

18”0 per cent. 

Good, . 

30'0 per cent. 

42 2 per cent. 

41 '0 per cent. 

Very Fair, . . • 

16*1 per cent. 

8’2 per cent. 

0*9 per cent. 

fair, . 

16'1 per cent. 

29 '6 per cent. 

17*1 per cent. 

Weak, . 

2r0 per cent. 

j 4*3 per cent. 

14-4 per cent. 

Bad, .... 

7*1 per cent. 

j 2*4 per cent. 

! 0-9 per cent. 


Proficiency. 

In the good schools, where instruction is well organized and 
well graded, there is evidence of a better understanding' of the 
aims of instruction in these branches with the consequent em- 
ployment of educative methods. 

More attention, is paid to the suggestions and syllabuses in the 
Notes for Teachers and teachers find their work more easy and 
satisfactory. It is to be regretted that so many of the young, 
recently-trained teachers are exclusively concerned in the work 
of the lower standards ; they would often give much more effec- 
tive instruction than the principal teacher whose training in the 
subject has not been completed. 

Experimental instruction properly conducted brings out more 
clearly than any other subject can possibly do the guiding prin- 
ciples and purpose of the “ New Programme.” If a teacher 
once gains a grip of and interest in methods of enquiry, he 
acquires courage and self-reliance to tackle almost any subject ; 
his main objective must be to turn out more intelligent, more 
interested, and more alert pupils. Examination by the teacher 
is a necessary and important factor in instruction; inspection of 
the right kind is an administrative necessity and should be. wel- 
comed by the earnest teacher as a help to his work ; but prepara- 
tion for inspection is almost as disastrous to educational method 
as preparation for examination. 

The majority of even the earnest teachers are too academic in 
their methods ; they endeavour to reproduce text-books — mostly 
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written by people with little experience in the teaching of votm" 
children — rather than to present their subject matter in s'ucli ' 
manner ns to arouse interest and so create voluntary attention 
and effort ; there is too much of the class-room and too little ot 
the world outside about the lessons. 

Nearly every paragraph in the science syllabuses should lead to 
the discussion of some problem of health or common experience 
but often the instruction becomes a series of aimless and inconse- 
quent experiments. Experiments are subordinate to the narra- 
tive of the instruction and should be performed because skilful 
introduction has made them necessary. 

Science teaching in the primary schools should be used chiefly 
as a method of developing power of thought and mental alertness 
but should also convey information useful to the type of pupil-i 
under instruction. 

Preparation of Lessons. 

What I have said above indicates the kind of preparation of 
lessons that is desirable ; too seldom are the " notes ” preparation 
for teaching, too often they are “ preparation for inspection.” 

A common plan is to write “ notes of lessons ” day after day- 
in the same exercise book, which at the end of the vear is a 
hopeless muddle of all subjects of the programme, to which 
future reference is almost impossible ; under the circumstances 
these “notes” are usually little more than a syllabus of the 
week’s work; if they were really thoughtful notes as to the 
method and policy of each lesson, to write them in this form 
would be a great waste of mental effort. Separate note-books 
should be kept for each subject, so that the lessons appear in 
proper sequence; they should be written in the form of notes 
rather than continuous prose, and plenty of spare paper should be 
left for additional notes after the lesson has been given, or when 
the lesson -is given again another year. Such notes augmented 
as experience increases will be extremely valuable, but a retran- 
scription year by year of notes perfunctorily written seems a great 
waste of time. 

Hygiene. 

Hygiene is an applied science and instruction in it presupposes 
a great deal of much more elementary knowledge of physical 
science ; it stands in the same relation to elementary science as 
does agriculture. A good many schools have begun to correlate 
the hygiene lessons with the elementary ideas of physical science 
which make hygiene intelligible, but still the misuse of bad text- 
books, resulting in a chaotic memorizing of meaningless phrases, 
is very common. I was told a few weeks ago by a seventh 
standard girl that “ Ventilation is of two kinds — natural and 
supernatural.” That answer indicates the kind of instruction 
that is still by some teachers called “ teaching.” The majority 
of answers from pupils who have read books on “ Health and 
Habits,” though less amusing, are just as worthless. The text- 
books written within the last ten years, published by good firms 
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and bearing a name on the title page, will as a rule be safe guides 
to the teacher, but they should be used in strict subordination to 
the subject matter and sequence of the official syllabuses which 
latter will not lead the teacher into the obvious fallacies so often 
met in the older school books on Hygiene, A certain amount of 
simple illustration, is essential, and every school should possess a 
small equipment of glass apparatus and rubber corks and tubes. 

Equipment Grants of Apparatus. 

In many schools which have been equipped for several years 
no proper press for the storage of the equipment grant has been 
provided and the apparatus is piled up and mixed with school 
requisites of every kind in such a manner as to render its use 
practically impossible ; as in every case the manager has under- 
taken to provide an adequate press, his attention should be called 
to the obligation to do so. 

In the older equipments much depreciation has occurred when 
earnest and regular work has been attempted ; if renewals are not 
made progress is blocked. Although in many instances "teachers 
have purchased new stock, they cannot afford and cannot be 
expected to undertake this responsibility. 

Even where the manager has provided a good press, the equip- 
ment is sometimes kept in such a condition of confusion and dirt 
that experimental instruction is next to impossible. 

A great deal more use of the equipment should be made in the 
lessons to Standards I. , II, , and III. and so brighten and simplify 
the subjects taught ; there are very few experiments in the fourth 
standard programme that are not perfectly intelligible to pupils 
in the lower standards. ' ' 1 ^ 

It is to be hoped that the idea that science and experimental 
illustration are unsuited to small schools will disappear ; it takes 
no longer to give an illustrated and interesting lesson than a. dull 
one. It is not the size of the school but the kind of teacher that 
determines the possibility or otherwise of science instruction ■ the 
desirability of instruction in the simplest phenomena of our daily 
life must be beyond question. 


Mure Study. 

Of the branches of science instruction Nature Study above, all 
demands a method of enquiry. Although Nature Study really 
embraces both biological and physical science, its scope ‘is coii- 
Mtaally restricted to biological studies, and in the elementary 
school mainly to plant life. In nearly all schools nature subjects 
m e ie P a f?^ old mechanical object lessons on uninteresting 
52ST ? b L ec s an<1 information lessons on materials which few 
L£t a prima, 7 scl)uo1 f °nncl it necessary to know much 

tnvri ' V 1116 T- tllR 0,(1 meth0lte "till applied in 
Sw w e 16 TT’bject matter ; thus instead of illustrating 
wette? Jtu" re St " a ?, b ' y numerous objects, single objects un- 
exml d = th - 0De , ari0the ^ are flealt with in the lessons. For 
tarmtinn C aafl will devote a whole lesson to an obvious 

racnptmn of a turnip which might possibly lie of some value in 
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standards I. and II. Better graduation of lessons and a mo - 
definite and useful purpose are necessary ; the broad aim of ^ 
these lessons should be to lead to an understanding of plant jjf 
In the beginning an interest in the plant world will be create! 
by learning to recognise the commoner wild flowers and f ore -t 
trees, the whole annual life history of the latter being studied 
Later will come a study of the function of the various parts of 
plant, and the variations and adaptations of these to ensure the 
welfare of the plant, and the reproduction of its kind. The stud'- 
of function will necessitate many simple experiments and will 
need a good basis of knowledge of the facts of physical science. 

School Gardens. 

My time in the summer months is so occupied with other 
duties that I have not been able to get to many school gardens 
during the period of greatest activity. There Is not yet much 
attempt to make gardening educative or to co-ordinate the garden 
work with class-room instruction. The garden work will not be 
of great value until each day’s work is preceded by careful in- 
struction and a careful record is kept of all operations under date, 
together with some explanation of these operations. 

Written Work. 

There is not much improvement to be noticed in the record by 
pupils of their science lessons. Often the best looking books are 
of least educational value in that they represent no self-reliant 
work of the pupils. 

It is difficult to make some teachers realise that fourth standard 
pupils ought not to write in the language of an adult person, and 
it is a pity that they seem afraid to present the poor but honest 
efforts of young pupils. 

In many schools the written work is unmitigated dictation, 
and in others a very slight but deliberate variation of a standard 
model ; a really childish piece of work is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

Training Colleges. 

I have little to add to my previous reports on the work of the 
Training Colleges ; in all cases the greatest earnestness is dis- 
played, but the final examination influences the instruction more 
than is desirable. The wide choice of questions given in the 
theory paper also influences the course of instruction in some 
cases,, in that certain important parts of the programme are dealt 
with inadequately if touched at all. Much of the syllabus is far 
too elementary for training college work, but until elementary 
experimental science is made obligatory at the King’s Scholarship 
examination this anomalous state of affairs must continue — that 
the schools, the candidates, and the King’s Scholars are all work- 
ing at much the same programme. Until a much firmer hold 
over the preliminary training of candidates for King’s Scholar- 
ships is obtained, there will not be much improvement. The 
Easter papers display the most hopeless type of preparation. 
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which goes far to ensure the extinction in the candidate of any 
teaching instincts with which he may be endowed originally. 
Teachers may be born, but there will not be many left after cor- 
respondence colleges have done with them. 

Last year in response to some representations that the science 
notes occupied too much time, a regulation was made restricting 
these notes to such as could be written at the laboratory bench. 
While recognising the compliment paid to science in singling it 
out as the only subject in which it was necessary to curb the 
students' enthusiasm ; the effect of the regulation.' has not been 
satisfactory. It was obvious that most of the. books presented to 
me, if written in the laboratory, were not written under the con- 
ditions implied by the regulation, and I strongly recommend that 
the discretionary powers of the authorities of the colleges in this 
matter should be restored. 

In instruction in a training college by far the most important 
part of the work is that which refers to aims and methods. Mere 
descriptions of experiments can be found in any good text-book ; 
the argument that introduces an experiment and makes it neces- 
sary, the conclusions drawn from the results, and the application 
of these latter to the explanation of common experience and 
matters of hygiene are found in few text-books, and their absence 
is the weakest point of our science teaching. The strict obser- 
vance of last year’s regulation as to science, notes would prac- 
tically preclude any written record of these matters, which are of 
first importance in the making of a teacher. 

I append a brief report on the general character of the note- 
books of each college. 

Marlborough Street. 

Final Year . — The books were written in pencil and were diffi- 
cult to read, which difficulty will increase as the books get older; 
they contain a great deal of lecture work as well as a very good 
course of laboratory instruction. A very useful plan of writing 
the notes in chapters was adopted and the illustrations were 
adequate, but in many cases the notes would have been more 
useful for future reference if more, paragraphs and sub-headings 
had been employed. The Nature Study course was useful and 
well recorded. 

First Year — -The science notes were very neatly written in 
pencil; they were difficult to read and not as well illustrated as 
the senior hooks. The. Nature Study was good, and well illus- 
trated. 

Kildare Place. 

Senior Men . — Notes were written in ink in substantial note- 
books. A bare record of observations only appeared and in many 
cases there was no indication of the method of performing the. 
experiment. There were no lecture notes or other attempt to 
show why experiments were performed, nor was the bearing of 

e results and conclusions upon hygiene or matters of common 
experience shown ; thus those things which form the most im- 
portant part of a teacher’s note-book were omitted. The 
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phraseology of the Nature Study notes in many books appeared 
to have some common origin indicating that in writing such note- 
the student was not recording his own ideas and experiences. 

, Junior Men . — Notes very neatly written in ink in substantial 
books. The course of instruction was an extensive one, but. not 
fully recorded in the books. As in the case of the senior men, 
practically only the results of experiments were recorded ; there 
was little or no reference to aims and methods of instruction or 
to the application of the subject matter to life. There were some 
good nature calendars, and the nature study notes in the form of 
lectures were at considerable length and well illustrated 

Many of the experimental records will probably be unintel- 
ligible to the owner in a short time. If written in the laboratory 
the notes do not give the impression that they were written under 
the conditions indicated by the recent regulation. 

The women students’ note-books show the same general 
characteristics as those of the men. The sequence in which ex- 
periments were recorded was often unsatisfactory. 

St. Patrick’s College , Drumcondra . 

First Year . — The notes were written in substantial note-books, 
but did not give the impression of being written at the laboratory 
bench ; some books were very much better than others, but in 
general the sequence in which experiments were recorded was 
unsatisfactory and of little value as a guide to methods of instruc- 
tion. A fairly complete series of lectures was given, and in some 
cases recorded, and a good many subjects which -would with ad- 
vantage be taught in the laboratory were dealt with in lecture 
demonstrations. The record of Nature Study was meagre. 

Final Year . — Not as neat as first year books, but although 
probably not written during the progress of experiments were less 
formal and exhibited more self-reliance. The sequence of ex- 
periments is not satisfactory, and suggestions as to teaching 
methods or the argument of the instruction are infrequent. 
Hygiene, which plays so important a part in the final year work, 
had practically not been dealt with at the time of the practical 
examination. 

De la Salle College, Waterford. 

Junior Men . — The note-books contained considerably more 
than the profession of work submitted for the practical examina- 
tion ; the notes were written in ink and adequately illustrated. 
The Nature Study, though covering a wide range of subject 
matter, is too didactic, and does not exemplify the method of 
enquiry so necessary in school instruction. The lecture plays too 
predominant a part in the course of instruction. 

Senior Men . — The notes are written in ink and show a self- 
reliant effort. A good deal of lecture demonstration of a useful 
character has been given, but somewhat at the expense of labora- 
tory work. More attention to the argument of the course is 
desirable, The books, on the whole, were good. 
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Out Lady of Mercy, Garys fort. 

First Year . — An admittedly “fair-copy” book was presented 
bv each student. The laboratory note-books were of the 
•■‘scribbling” type, and though not intended for inspection were 
such as would enable permanent notes to be written, but would 
probably be unintelligible in a few months. The fair-copy books 
contain little reference to lectures, the reasons why experiments 
rrere done or the use that could be made of the results. The 
Nature Study work, though lacking in individuality, was fairly 
good. 

Final Tear.— The books were very similar in character to those 
of first year students. The Nature Study was well done. 

St. Mary’s College, Belfast. 

The books of both years contained in pencil the same type of 
notes that in previous years was written in ink ; the record of 
experiments and illustrations was good, and if done in laboratory 
must have curtailed seriously the amount of practical work. 
There was a lack of experimental results and few lecture notes or 
suggestions as to teaching methods ; as in some other colleges, 
the books were deficient in the characteristics that should dis- 
tinguish the work of a student in training for teaching. 

Mary Immaculate, Limerick. 

In general character the books were much the same as in pre- 
vious years, being well written and illustrated in ink. Looked at 
from the point of view of the training of the teacher they were 
the best presented this year and no important criticism is neces- 
sary. How far they were written under the conditions of the 
recent regulation I cannot say. 

In conclusion, it is again necessary to point out, that it is not 
possible to make much progress in these new methods and 
branches of instruction unless the staff at my disposal is materially 
augmented. J 


Your obedient servant, 

W. Mayhowe Hellish. 


L 
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GENERAL REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION 


July, 1912. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg to submit my twenty-fourth annual report on the pro- 
gress of industrial instruction. 


Work of July Examinations. 

The marking of the specimens executed by the Kin»k 
Scholars at the July Examinations of 1911 was carried on 
during that month by Miss Cullen and myself. As the 
time allowed for the execution of tests had been much 
shortened, it was necessary to diminish, also, the amount 
of work to be done, which reduced the sewing pieces in par- 
ticular to very scanty proportions, and made it difficult to 
form a correct estimate of the ability of candidates in this direc- 
tion. Whether the sense of a very curtailed amount of time 
induced nervousness, and consequent difficulty in doing full jus- 
tice to their powers, or whether the students were really suffering 
from a shortage of previous practice, the examiners (Miss Cullen 
and myself) found it hard to decide ; but the fact remained that 
the performance in respect of sewing often left a good deal to 
be desired. There w r as a w r ant of evenness and uniformity about 
stitches which rather inclined one to the belief that nervousness 
could not be held altogether accountable, but that insufficient 
practice during the previous year must have conduced to the 
feebleness of execution. 

These remarks apply fully to three colleges, and partly to a 
fourth; the fifth showed quite superior sewing, of generally very 
satisfactory quality, and, in fact, a higher level of performance 
nearly all round. I find repeated again and again, in notes made 
during progress of marking, complaints of the. unsatisfactory 
character of much of the cutting-out. In some colleges the model 
used appeared to be defective ; in one the sleeves of shirts were 
sloped away on the top of the shoulder in same manner as under 
the arm, making the outer line of the sleeve exactly the same 
length as the inner one, and not allowing for bend of elbow— a 
most uncomfortable and unpractical arrangement. These defects 
in the work of teachers just emerging from training make it easier 
to understand why one sometimes finds such defective cutting-out 
done by mistresses of schools. Knitting was a good subject in 
many cases, but the students frequently neglected to close the 
toe; want of time, however, might have conduced to this back- 
wardness. The examiners were agreed that the work of one 
college, very particularly, showed a want of systematic training 
— it looked sometimes as though the students had been left to 
find out tlieir methods for themselves, Cutting-out- was very 
defective here. 
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The work done at Easter, 1912, which all my staff assisted to 
examine, was considered, to be, m sewing especially, of poorer 
quality than was shown in 1911. As in that year, when a re- 
spectable total of marks was earned, it was, almost invariably, by 
a very fair proficiency shown in each branch, not by the high 
quality displayed in one or two of the tests produced. Really 
bad method is now becoming rare ; but the state of sitting down 
contentedly when a modest amount of skill has been attained, 
and leaving off all effoits after betterment, is still too commonly 
found. A little enthusiasm, an extra trifle of energy, shown by 
the teacher is generally a successful antidote to this kind of easy- 
goingness. If girls like and look up to their mistress it is not 
difficult, as a rule, to induce them to follow where she leads, and 
the percentage of hopelessly clumsy fingers and dull brains unable 
to assimilate instruction is, luckily, not large in our Emerald 
Isle. Sometimes, unfortunately, a class of monitresses seem to 
unite, and, as it were, help each other to slacken at needlework 
practice, though advantages of time and teaching are secured 
{hem, so that their proficiency after a year’s training or so 
is less instead of more than it was in Standard VII. In two or 
three instances I have felt moved to speak rather energetically 
to classes which had dropped into this lethargic state, pointing 
out their loss of marks at examination, their responsibility to 
future pupils, &c. , and have been told afterwards that the words 
(though only what had been frequently put forward by the mis- 
tress) had, coming from an examiner,' made an impression, and 
led to more activity and consequent improvement. But there is 
no doubt that the extended programme now to be worked up 
by a monitress absorbs so much of her time and energy that she 
is tempted to take more easily a subject which she (unwisely) 
assumes to be mostly mechanical, and satisfactorily practised 
with the devotion of about one-fourtli of her mind— three-fourths 
of it lying fallow, to rest. The number of good patterns to be 
got as models for sewing from the examination work of 1911 
was much less ample than one would wish. 


Work o] Assistants. 

My staff has been active and busy throughout the year in the 
work of vuutmg and organising schools— -a work involving much 
hardship during the wild, wet days of an unusually dreary winter 
ilus periodical visitation is of great help in the keeping up of 
i satisfactory standard of work m the better-taught schools, where 
(refreshes and stimulates interest in the subject, and is certainly 
otnot less importance to the feebler ones, in which an organiser’s 
“Xf “ of ten barliy wanted. The total number of schools 
schools 1,41 ' ; o£ theBe ’ 73 were convent and 1,344 ordinary 

offlif m? 1 - 611 £oentre ’ Dublin), besides assisting with the marking 
M^t^ens produeed at the Easter and July examinations, 
during the year 328 schools, of which 31 were convent 

L 2 
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and 297 ordinary. These were classfied as to merit in the foil 
ing manner : — Convent national schools, “ excellent “ 
good” or “good,” 25; “ very fair,” 5 ; “ fair,” 1. Ordinal- 
national schools, “excellent,” “very good ” or “good” iso'. 
“ very fair ” or “ fair,” 148 ; “ middling ” or “ bad,” 10 

Miss Hogan (centre, Sligo) visited 367 schools, of which 8 were 
convent and 359 ordinary ones. The classification was Con 
vent national schools, “ excellent,” “ very good ” or " good ” 

“ very fair,” 3. Ordinary national schools, “ excellent ” ‘’ ven : 
good” or “good,” 152; “very fair” or “fair,” 189' 
“ middling ” or “ bad,” 18. Miss Hogan’s duty during’ the pa^t 
winter was rendered more onerous by the fact that it fell to her 
lot to visit at an inclement season some out-of-the-way schools 
situated off the high road, and impossible of access by car to 
reach which she had to walk through fields soaked and swampv 
with heavy rain, once even covered with snow, for a distance ot 
sometimes half a mile. The amalgamation of schools or the 
appointment of a junior assistant mistress in a school where 
needlework was not taught before sometimes leads to awkward- 
ness of this kind. Had Miss Hogan had previous experience oi 
these places she could have arranged to visit them at a more 
favourable season, feminine footgear being hardly stout enourii 
for such work as she was called upon to do ; as it was, she had 
to “ dree her weird,” and did so with courage, congratulating 
herself much afterwards on having escaped with only one cold 1 ; 

Miss Lee (centre, Cork) visited during the year 383 schools' 
of which 27 were convent and 356 ordinary. They were, in 
order of merit, as follows: — Convent national schools, “excel- 
lent,” “ very good ” or “ good,” 22; “ very fair ” or “ fair,” 5. 
Ordinary schools, “excellent,” “very good” or “good,” 161; 
“ very fair ” or “ fair,” 174 ; “ middling ” or “ bad,” 21. 

Miss Glynn (centre, Belfast) visited 339 schools, of which 
7 were convent and 332 ordinary. She has judged their merit 
to be as follows Convent national schools, “ excellent,” “very 
good” or “good,” 4; “very fair,” 1; “-fair,” 2. Ordinary 
national schools, “excellent,” “very good” or “good,” 104; 
“ very fair ” or “ fair,” 191 ; “ middling ” or “ bad,” 37. For 
various reasons, often previously adverted to, the schools of Miss 
Glynn’s district exhibit carelessness or backwardness in the 
subject of needlework more frequently than those of east, south, 
or even west, the obstacles to progress in the last-mentioned 
province being very difficult to surmount — much poverty and 
irregular attendance. 

Neglect of Some Obligations of Programme. 

The tendency to deterioration so constantly exhibited in human 
nature is, no doubt, attributable to the fall of our first parents, 
whose backsliding started us all on the downward grade. 8o 
many instances of it come to light when one begins to look back 
over a year’s work that it sets one wondering,, and figuring forth 
a never-to-be-worked-out sum to this effect : — When all these 
faults, mistakes, and omissions of duty take place in schools 
where an inspector looks in fairly often, and an organiser makes 
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a special examination every three or four years, what would 
happen if the schools did not receive these periodical pullines-up ? 
Would some of them, for instance, get into the way of doing no 
needlework at all for lack of the wherewithal to teach or practise 
ir? I don’t say that many would ever descend to the level of 
a school visited during the past year by Miss Hogan, in which 
two needles had to supply the needs of ten children ; or one visited 
hv Hiss Glynn, m which no work of any kind was to be seen 
But one is not debarred iroin speculation , founded, not on isolated 
instances, like those quoted above, but on the many, many cases 
in which my assistants have had to describe the materials for 
work as inadequate. Knitting is very frequently ill-provided for • 
and there seems to be a steady increase in the number of schools 
which make little effort to comply with the regulations concern- 
ing the making of garments. Now that it is no longer usual to 
exhibit these when the inspector arrives for his annual visit a 
tendency is cropping up to shuffle out of the obligation as much 
as possible, and save one’s self the trouble of teaching and super 
intending all the cutting out, fixing, tacking, and stitching which 
goto the production of those pinafores, chemises, night-dresses 
and shirts. 5 


Shortening of Time for Practice. 

I should not ■wonder if there were some connection between 
the lessening of garment-making and the lessening of the time 
green to needlework— which is robbed of its due very frequently 
indeed. The teaching of cookery is made the excuse in many 
schools for the cutting down of the time given to needlework 
trom the three hours’ weekly officially recommended to two 
uours during the eight months of the year over which a cookery 
course extends. When the summer vacation is deducted from 
he residue, one finds that for only ten or eleven weeks is the 
lull allowance of time given to needlework. Under these cir- 
cumstances there will be a difficulty in getting the regular pro- 
gramme taught. Something must go to the wall-e^her tte 
^aments, or the knitting, darning, and cutting-out. The school 

ourl Ini £ Iyn ? founc ! no at a11 did 

5®’ , d gave only one hour weekly, and, apparently, did 
mg during that hour, since there were no results But it 

femient k e n nter6 ? ed “ the P ro S ress of needlework to find 
the matter of +• 1 endeavour now to deprive it of its due in 
WorTXttl “ d teacl l m ,g- The habit of putting it in 
ism +W ’ wh6 “ man y the pupils have not arrived at all 
whVh&Se^t- ^- 1SS L?e mentions a sch ° o1 visited by her in 
file? r f m6 ^ ve “r an how and a half out °f three 
rtancesfr, wto f be ?° r ? roI !- ca11 ; a »d Miss Hogan has two in- 
hours Needtowll lnStrUCtl ° n what ® ver was S iven during school 
3-30to4otoloi7™ : was arranged for 9.30 to 10 o’clock, and 
‘"10.25 daily hi lhe f lrt yS m T one s® 1 ’ 001 ’ and for 10 o’clock 
gently met with III thel '' ./P. ess fla g rant instances are. fre- 
y met with, and come withm my own experience. 
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My assistants have to remark at times on the bad results ■’ 
teaching crochet, lace-making, drawn-thread work, and font 
work to the senior pupils of schools. It invariably ’leads to th' 
neglect of essentials such as darning, knitting cuttine-nnt i 
the making of garments. 


Bad Ariangements for Work. 

Bad arrangements are still met with. Miss Cullen mention- 
one unfair instance in which all the girls present (58 on dav o‘ - 
visit) were placed at needlework time in charge of one teacher 
who was also presented with the boys of Standards I. and II 
(probably 20 in number, and just old enough to be very lively 
and pugnaciously inclined!), while the master, another mistress’ 
and a monitress all devoted themselves to looking after the re- 
maining 35 or 40 boys. Much less unjust, but much more silly" 
was the arrangement noted by Miss Hogan in a school where 
all junior boys were placed with junior girls at work-time the 
senior girls with senior boys under the master’s charge, and with- 
out any teaching or supervision from the mistress, who was shut 
away among the younger children in another room. Pinallv, 
Miss Cullen instances a school in which an assistant, besides 
teaching needlework to all girls at work-time, was obliged to 
teach kindergarten to infants also. It really would seem as if 
some people thought that a girl’s needlework, like her looks, 
came by nature, and might be trusted to develop without anv 
aid from culture. 


Reports of Assistants. 

At the beginning of this year — that is, in January, 191-2 — mv 
assistants received instructions to prepare and send in short reports 
upon the work done by them in 1911. I shall make some quota- 
tions from these. Miss Cullen, after giving the number of the 
schools visited by her during that year (375), and information as 
to the quality of work found in them, goes on to state that she 
considers progress to be, in general, satisfactory — the better 
taught subjects being sewing and darning. She says ■ 

“The suggestions as to improvement which I had to make most fre- 
quently during the past year concerned knitting and cutting-out. The 
special parts of the stocking, i.e.. heel and toe, are not sufficiently well 
taught.” 


And as to cutting-out, 

“ I think the simplest method is to get the teacher to make permanent 
diagrams of garments in size and shape most generally used to be hung 
up in school. Seeing the diagrams frequently trains the eye to correct 
proportion, and drawing and cutting-out from these ensures neatness and 
care in shaping the different garments. A one-hour lesson in the month 
should be the least time given to this branch, and I believe if it were well 
taught there would be less trouble about getting parents to supply 
materials.'* 
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Hogan gives me the number of the schools visited by her 
, '■ jgix ( 364 ) and the quality of the work done in' them, and 
wntinues as follows 

„ tt does no t appear to be generally recognised by teachers that needle- 
k is one of the most essential and most useful subjects in a girl's 
'fication The practical utility of the subject should not be lost sight 
f °md the senior girls should be taught to apply their knowledge to the 
mending and darning of the household articles and wearing apparel at 
home.” 

Hiss Hogan agrees with Miss Cullen in considering that 
knittimr and cutting-out receive much less attention than they 
ought. ° Also, she adverts, regretfully, to the curtailment of the 
time due to needlework, which is the subject almost always de- 
prived to supply the hours required for cookery. Her district is 
the poorest and least advantageously situated of the four in 
charge of my assistants, and she says : — 

“ In many cases in which the awards ‘ fair ’ or ‘ middling ’ have been 
made, there are extenuating circumstances. In some of these schools the 
attendance is very irregular, and it is practically impossible to carry out 
any systematic programme of needlework. In some mixed schools the 
seating accommodation for the girls whilst engaged at needlework is 
altogether inadequate. In addition, in the same schools it often happens 
that the same teacher has to supervise a division of boys at a literary 
subject as well as to attend to the girls at needlework.” 

And she concludes : — 

“ On the whole, however, the work done in the schools visited was good, 
and the teachers were, in all cases, anxious to be shown correct methods, 
and to avail themselves of suggestions for improvement.” 

Miss Lee visited, during 1911, 377 schools. She expresses 
herself as sufficiently satisfied' with the progress made in all sub- 
jects but cutting-out, which she regards as being neglected, not 
only from the point of view of the very few lessons given in the 
blanch, but, also, because the mistresses seldom trouble to make 
a suitable preparation for the giving of these lessons. 

“In many cases,” she says, “the difficulty of getting girls to supply 
material for garments is a real one. In a school visited recently, I found 
that the assistant, having failed to get garment material brought in, had 
supplied each pupil with a clean calico flour -bag irom which the letters 
had been removed by chloride of lime. From this material each girl 
made a neat pinafore, with crochet yoke and trimming, that looked quite 
smart. In several schools I found the time-table so arranged that the 
mistress could only glance occasionally at the needlework class, her 
energies being expended on a reading or geography lesson ,or other equally 
arduous occupation.” 

Miss Lee gives a tribute of praise to the earnest efforts of many 
junior assistant mistresses, and to the general good intentions 
and readiness to receive suggestions of teachers in the schools 
organised. 

Miss Glynn’s absence, owing to illness, during part of the year, 
lessened her total of schools for 1911 — it was 274. Some of these 
schools were visited for the second time since she took up work 
in the district, and she expressed herself as gratified by finding in 
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nearly every instance, improvement— sometimes considerabl 
sometimes only slight, but still the indication of an upward t 
dency. The branch most generally slighted is cutting-om’ 
which, she says, 6 ’ 

“ rarely rose above ‘ good,’ and often sank to ' middling ’ or ‘ bad ’ 
the next poorest subject (if one may so express oneself) is, as usual 
ting, material for which is very frequently inadequate.”’ ’ hmt ’ 


Own Work during Year, and Observations. 

Now, as regards my own work during the year 1911-12 Be 
sides the usual examination marking, and other office duties of 
various lands, I visited 120 schools, of which 71 were convent 
and 49 ordinary. Of these schools 46 had industrial departments 
attached — 44 convent and 2 ordinary. The third ordinary X S 
possessing an industrial department— Oldcastle G._ I should 
have visited in the spring, but I was prevented getting there bv 
the strike on the railway, and could not afterwards make an 
opportunity to see it. The quality of needlework in convents 
possessing special industrial departments was classified as fol- 
lows “ Excellent, very good, or good,” 41; “Mixed” (i e 
part very fair, part good), 2; “ Very fair or fair,” 1. Convent 
schools not possessing indnstrial departments were classed as fol- 
lows “ Excellent, very good, or good,” 12; “Mixed” 4- 
“ Very fair, and fair,” 9 ; “ Middling or bad,” 1. The last was 
a convent infant school in which no needlework whatever was 
taught, and standard I. was quite ignorant when transferred to 
2nd standard in the senior school. But the Sister in charge pro- 
mised to take up the teaching of sewing and knitting after mv 
visit. In ordinary national schools the quality of W’ork was 
judged to be as follows “ Excellent, very good, or good ” in 
24 schools; “Mixed,” in 4; “ Very fair, or fair,* in l“ 

Middling, or bad,” in 4. 

I am soiry to have to add that in a g'ood many of these cases 
the classification would have been lower if one had taken into 
account the fact that some standards were behind their pro- 
gramme— sometimes quite important subjects remaining un- 
taught. The turning of the heel of a stocking is very frequently 
neglected , so is cutting-out; and I sometimes find a mistress 
claammg that she has given some instruction in darning, and 
being flatly contradicted by her fifth standard, who stoutly main- 
tain that they have never done a darn, or been shown how to do 
one. Occasionally this claim to have done something which 
never was done, is translated into writing in the Progress Book, 
which looks like fairy gold, but, on being tested, turns out to be 
withered leaves ! I have in mind two schools in which needle- 
work was flagrantly neglected, which showed in their Progress 
Books a standard so exalted that I thought I should have to re- 
monstrate with the teachers for pushing their juniors on too fast, 
until I discovered that those ambitious lessons had their place in 
the books only and the imaginations of the mistresses — and had 
never been translated into fact. Presently I discovered that my 
remonstrances had to be made, not because pupils were being 
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taught the programme of standards above their own, but because 
they bad been left deplorably ignorant of their own programme. 

Here and there one finds -generally with an inexperienced 
teacher— a very odd idea of “grouping.” In a school in which 
the assistant had charge of standards I., II., Ill,, and IV she 
was teaching the same programme to all ; which produced so 
much confusion in the youthful minds of standards I. and II 
that they could hardly understand the difference between a 
hemming and a running stitch, or make a decent attempt at 
forming either of them correctly. 

Awkward arrangements for work have come occasionally under 
my notice, as well as under that of my assistants. In a mixed 
school in which girls quite outnumbered boys, I found 66 girls 
of all standards packed, at needlework time, into a small elass- 
room in charge of one teacher, while in the neighbouring lar^e 
schoolroom, which they did not one-third fill, about 40 boys were 
being looked after by the master and another mistress. Infant 
boys were supposed to require the attention of the latter. I 
asked that they be dismissed at two o’clock, which would set the 
second mistress free to help on needlework days. I have not 
personal knowledge, but only the testimony of others to rely on 
for details of a very peculiar arrangement made in a school in Co 
Cork. Finding, last autumn, an intelligent girl in standard VI. 
in a well-taught convent school, still quite ignorant of the pro- 
gramme of standard V. , I asked for an explanation ; the mistress 
said that the child had recently come from a neighbouring mixed 
school, and I then questioned her as to the cause of her backward- 
ness, it being ascertained that there was an assistant in the 
school who taught needlework. The girl explained that during 
her year in standard V . she had never had any needlework taught 
her, but that the omission was not the fault of the mistress ; 
daring needlework hour the master conducted a class in Irish for 
his senior division, and summoned girls to it along with boys, 
hence this particular pupil’s ignorance of darning, buttonholing 
euttmg-out, and so on. 

An undue proportion of pupils to instruct is sometimes given 
none teacher in a school in which two, or more, are employed, 
i found ui one place 40 children in charge of the assistants 
standards II. Ill,, IV. — -while the principal took 11 of 
standards V., VI. ; and in another, the youngest teacher, a will- 
nig, but inexperienced girl of twenty, had been given standards 
u. and III. combined, an average of 45 to 50, while the next 
T* 8 °* standard I., and the two mistresses of 

J l j 18,11 ? J 00 ? 011 y ■ 1 ' 7 a Pi ece - Luckily, however, the inspec- 
zj™ n0t fl s -, ame thin e Pist previously, and desired the 
anangement to be changed. 

nf Trn'f *{’ °“ oas i°nally, great want of careful superintendence 
k-'v ar ? allowed to go uncorrected until they have 
S LM Ual T a ? d almost “Possible to eradicate. A noticeable 

„:j , . °. j ls I m a school where the mistress had allowed 
midi/. »n S ; tan f? 7 d oari’ow for the shaping of the instep 

them 6 °J ttle j? c c — an 'i’ without noticing, had permitted 
continue the misshapen article, and, finally, close it from 
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the upper to the under part of the toes, instead of at the sides of 
them ! Demonstration is still much too little used in teachii o 
the blackboard far too often neglected — both repay four-fold tie 
extra amount of work entailed by their use. I sometimes find a 
teacher in possession of a set of demonstration pieces which she 
never uses — though her school has been visited twice, or even 
three times by an organiser who showed how they could be 
utilised in the giving of collective lessons to illustrate and explain 
each detail. Even convent schools are not free from this re- 
proach when demonstration pieces are in their possession— which 
is not always the case. During February last I examined in a 
large one which I have been urging, for years, to procure a set: 
at my second last visit I extracted a promise that, at least, the 
more" indispensable pieces would be got — but my last visit found 
the promise unfulfilled. 

The making of garments is too frequently neglected, and one 
fears that this neglect is on the increase. It used to be almost 
exclusively confined to ordinary schools, but, I am sorry to say, 1 
have recently met with some instances of very marked shirking of 
this obligation of the programme in convent schools. In one very 
large one I found that garments were only made by from 25 to 3t» 
per cent, of the pupils attending from standard III. upward; a 
good many of the girls in standard VI. had never made a garment 
during their school course. They were not prevented by poverty, 
as they nearly all belonged to parents in comfortable, or verv 
fairly comfortable, circumstances. In another large convent 
school, among 23 pupils in the junior division of standard VI. I 
found 2 garments in progress — senior VI. had cut out and sewn 
together half-sized shirts of paper. The latter arrangement was, 
also, adopted in a school which I visited in the north — or, rather, 
I was told that it was going to be carried out, “ after Easter 
being the principal’s version of a note to the needlework pro- 
gramme. Doubtless this refusal to undertake the cutting-out 
and putting together of garments in the various standards is a 
great saving of time and trouble to teachers — but it is a corres- 
ponding loss of useful knowledge and experience to pupils. 

I do not here wish to attach blame to those mistresses whose 
pupils are so badly off that they 7 cannot procure the necessary 
materials ; it would not be reasonable or possible to expect that 
their teachers should supply deficiencies — at least, beyond the 
practising calico, needles, etc., which many do provide, though 
they find it rather a hardship to be obliged to do so. One cannot 
deny that it is trying when, as often happens, children come 
frequently to school provided with sweets, fruit, or cakes, but 
not with the penny which should pay for their practising 
materials. When the business of supplying them is undertaken 
by their mothers the result is seldom satisfactory. In a school 
which I visited in the north there were four pupils of standard I. 
Of these, one was hemming on a bit of limp, fine muslin, another 
on a strip of stiff dress-lining, and a third on a piece of ci-devant 
white velvet 1 There were four thimbles and three pieces of 
knitting among 19 pupils. Here the (woman) principal had put 
all teaching of needlework into the hands of a junior assistant-- 
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shorn one could not ask to provide materials from her small 

Poor preparation in standard I. is too frequently met with ; 
this constitutes a decided drawback when pupils are promoted to 
standard II. In schools in which several teachers are engaged 
there is often a remarkable difference in the quality of the work 
shown in various standards — following the energy and capacity of 
the teachers in charge of them. It is sometimes regrettable to 
see a very satisfactory fourth standard (let us say) succeeded by a 
backward, dawdling fifth whose present mistress has allowed 
them to lose much of the knowledge which they acquired in the 
previous year, without adding anything of value to their store 
doring the present one. 

There is a great deal too much talking allowed in many schools 
during the needlework time. This leads to idleness and careless- 
ness, which are almost invariably found in conjunction with 
chatter. 

Of the Industrial Departments visited during the year I am 
happy to be able to give a generally favourable report. Out of 
the 46 visited, 41 were classed “ Excellent, very good, or good.” 
There was, naturally, a variation of merit, but in many depart- 
ments work of a very creditable and satisfactory character was 
dene, and much benefit was conferred upon the pupils attending. 
The lace-making schools were nearly all doing very well, both as 
to quality of productions and sale for them. The advanced work 
of school pupils — standards VII. and VIII, — in Kilkenny Pre- 
sentation Convent deserves special mention for its excellence. 

Pour of the departments were classed ‘‘Very fair, or fair,” 
and one “Unsatisfactory.” The fault here was neglect of the 
obligation to teach advanced work, the industrial teacher being 
almost entirely occupied in the teaching of plain needlework, 
though capable of giving valuable instruction in dressmaking and 
other branches to senior girls, if she were allowed the opportunity. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

M. Prrndeeoast, 
Directress of Needlework. 


The Secretaries. 
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GENERAL REPORT ON COOKERY AND LAUNTYPv 
INSTRUCTION. 1 

Lublin, July, 1912 

Gentlemen, 

In accordance with instructions, I submit a General Report 
on Cookery and Laundry Instruction in the national schools of 
Ireland, for the school year ending 30th June, 1912. 

Classes for Teachers. 

As in the past few years, classes for teachers were held from 
September to January, by my assistants. Schools in the neigh- 
bourhood were organised at the same time. The demand for 
laundry instruction was greater than in other years. Classes 
were held as follows : — 


Organiser. 

Centre. 

Number 

of 

Teachers. 

Miss Stevenson, 

Carndonagh (L.) 



Aughnacloy (C.) 

19 


Fivemiletown (C.) 

10 


Buncrana (C.) 

10 

Miss Brunker, 

Dunfanaghy (C. & L.) 

14 


Downpatrick (C.) .. 

17 

Miss Dunlea, . . 

Portlaw (C.) 

7 


Bagenalstown (C.) . . 

15 


BaUyragget (C. & L.) 

7 

Miss Patten, . . 

Kenmare (C.) 

20 


Mitchelstown (C. & L.) 

23 


Milltown (L.) 

16 

Miss McDonnell, 

Belmullet (C. & L.) 

8 


Headford (C. & L.) . . 

15 


Claremorris (L.) 

22 

Miss Porter, 

Ramelton (C.) 

16 


Monasterevan (C. & L.) 

5 


Blessington (C.) 

12 


Aughrim (L. ) 

13 

Miss Ebrill, 

Foynes (L.) 

6 


Cahirciveen (L.) 

19 


Killarney (L.) 

16 


Borrisoleigh. (L.) 

15 

Miss Acheson -Smyth, . . 

Kilkeel, two classes (L.) 

27 


Beltnrbet (L.) 

21 


Lisnaskea (L.) 

12 

Miss Earle, 

Banagher (L.) 

12 


Tullamore (C.) 

22 


Ballymahon (C. & L.) 

19 

Miss Wallace . . 

Carrick-on-Shannon, two classes 
(L.) 

36 


Ballymote (L.) 

18 


Edgeworthstown (L.) 

10 
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it Ballyragget and Monasterevan the classes were for nuns 
on lv Glasses for teachers were also held at the following 
Technical Schools by the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction . 


Centre. ! 

1st Year. 

2nd Year, j 

3rd Year. 

Ballymena, . . 


22 


Ballymoney, . . 


16 

. 

Banbridge, 


11 


Belfast, 

32 

15 

14 

Carlow, 

18 



Coleraine, 

8 

ii 


Dundalk, 

10 



Enniskillen, . . 

9 



Gahvay, 

9 



Kingstown, 

2 

5 

3 

Larne, 

9 

9 


Limerick, 


8 

9 

Londonderry, . . 

20 



Lurgan, 


9 


Magherafelt, . . 


4 

4 

Omagh, 

14 



Portadown, . . 

8 

2 

9 

Sligo, 

7 

4 


Templemore, . . 


10 


Tralee, 

9 

. 


Tullow, 



. 

Waterford, 

14 

2 

1 

* 


Work of Assistant Organisers. 

Since January classes have been visited in connection with 
payment of fees. These visits were, practically in all cases, duly 
notified in advance. As regards inspection, such visits are of 
little value. As I have pointed out in previous reports, inspec- 
tion to be of real benefit in raising the standard, should take place 
without notice, at the ordinary lesson hour. 


Miss M'Donnell writes : — 

“ The need for revisiting or paying surprise visits to schools to observe 
methods, &c., still exists. These visits would make the teachers more 
careful in preparing the lesson for the day beforehand, in keeping in better 
order the press, utensils, hearth and fireplace. When a. notification of a 
visit is received there is usually a general cleaning up in preparation. 
This should not be necessary, if the weekly lesson were conducted on 
proper methods." 


Miss Acheson Smyth writes : — 

'The following case illustrates, I think, that much more might be 
done to improve the work, if more frequent visits could be paid by organ- 
isers. In 1910 a school with a large class of girls was visited, the teacher 
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was very hard working, but the method was faulty and there was great 
confusion. Suggestions for improving the work were left, and after a 
few months another visit was paid ; there was then a wonderful improve 
ment, much more so than might have been expected in so short a time" 
It was almost two years before the next visit was paid ; the work was 
found to have deteriorated very considerably, being then much on the 
same lines as at first visit.” 


Quoting from Miss Dunlea’s report 

“ Incidental visits would be a great advantage as the work could then 
be seen in its every day form. 


In several instances I have been able to make, surprise visits, 
and my reports compare very unfavourably with those of notified 
visits. 


Equipment. 

Inadequate equipment — even in vested schools— continues to 
be a regrettable feature. Miss Ebrill reports 

“ Many of the schools continue to be badly equipped, especially as 
regards cupboard accommodation. Part of the school cupboard is still 
used in a large number of schools.” 


Miss Wallace writes : — 

<• Evidently teachers have still to learn that the fees paid for cookery 
&c , should be expended on equipping the school for the teaching of this 
subject, and that the equipment when supplied should be kept in the 
school. When the cookery lessons have been discontinued during the 
summer months, it is very difficult to know what equipment has been in 
use during the year, as the teachers often say, if any deficiencies arepointed 
out, ‘ I brought them home as they were getting rusted and forgot to 
bring them back.’ When cookery has been taught for two years and 
fees have been paid, it is not a hardship to expect that the school should 
be suitably equipped with press, tables, and utensils." 


When a school is insufficiently equipped and when adequate 
fees have been paid to provide such equipment, I consider it 
would be reasonable to reduce or withhold fees until deficiencies 
are made up ; it is impossible to give practical instruction without 
the necessary utensils and fittings. 


Classes at Technical Schools. 

It is gratifying to note that the number of children’s classes 
held at technical schools has greatly increased, as the follow g 
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table illustrates. In the previous year classes were held at only 
six such schools. 


No. of 

Schools from which pupils classes at 
were drawn. each school 


Arklow T. S.» 

Blackrock : Municipal T. S. 
Bray T. S., 

Drogheda : Municipal T. S., 
Kilkenny : City T. S., 


Carysfort N. S. (2) 

Booterstown N. S., 
Christchurch N. S., 

St. Andrew’s N.S., 

Mell, N. S. 

St. Patrick’s N. S., 

St. John’s Girl’s N. S., 
St.'" Canice’s N. S., 


New Ross: Municipal T. S.J St. Catherine’s N. S., 


Wicklow T. S. s 


Wicklow (2) N. S., 


Ringsend: Pembroke T. S., Ringsend Girls’ N. S., 


Antrim T. S., 


Ballymoney T. S., 


Banbridge T S„ 


Bangor T.S., . . 


Carrickfergus T. S., 
Coleraine M. T. S., 


Cookstown T. S., 


Holywood M. T. S., 


St. Congall’s N. S., 
Massereene N. S., 

Church Street N. S., 

Ballymoney Model S. 9 

,, Miltown N. S., 
Castle Street N. S. 

Dunbar Memorial S., 

Friars’ Place N. S., 
Rathfriland Street N. S., 
Banbridge No. 1, N. S., 
Scarva Street N. S., 
Banbridge No. 1, Girls’ N. S 
Church Street N. S., 

Ward Schools 
Main Street N. S., 

Trinity N. S., 

St. Comgall’s N. S., 


Joymount N. S., . . . . 1. 

The Hon. the Irish Society’s -\ 

Schools, . . >. 4= 

St. Malachy’s School, . . ) 


Cookstown N. S., . . 

Derryloran N. S., . , 

Convent N. S., 

Oldtown N. S., 

Sullivan N. S., 

Parochial N. S. s 
St. Patrick’s N. S., 

Holywood Barracks Military 
School 
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School. 

Larne T. S., 
Limavady T. S., 


Lurgan : Convent of 

Lady of Mercy. 

Lurgan M. T. S., 


Magherafelt T. S., 
Newry M. T. S., 


Schools from which pupils clas^-. 


were drawn. 


each schv.! 


Newtownards M. T. S. 

Portadown AI. T. S., 
Strabane T. S., 


St. Mary’s Convent H. S. 
Glynn N. S., 

Ogilby Trust N. S., 
Drumachose N.S., 

Main Street H* S., 
Termoncanice N. S., 
Roemill H. S., 


Our ! Half Town N. S., .. 
j Silverwood H. S., 

! Tanaghmore N. S. 

. . j John Street N. S., 

• Victoria Street N. S., 
i Hill Street N. S. f 
| Queen’s Place N. S., 

. . ! St. Swithin’s Female N. S. 3 


St. Patrick’s N. S., 
Ballybot H. S., 

William Street N. S., 
j Corrinshego 1ST. S., 
j Commons H. S., 

! Mill Street N. S., 

! East Street Ho. 2, H. S., 
St. Finian’s N. S., 

Castle Gardens N. S., 

I East Street Ho. 1, N. S. 
i Greenwell Street H. S., 

; Church Street N. S., 
j Portadown Academy, 

• 1st Strabane H. S., 

] Abercom H. S., 


>• 6 


Training Colleges. 

The arrangements for teaching domestic economy at the 
Training Colleges are practically the same as in former years. 
At Limerick the usual excellent standard of work is maintained 
by Miss Vaughan. Very good work continues at Belfast; the 
excellent accommodation provided is a large factor in the high 
standard. The other colleges might follow in the footsteps o. 
these places w r ith great advantage. 

The amount of practical instruction given at Marlborough 
Street is so little that it is almost useless for teaching purposes. 

The work of the Training Colleges -would be greatly facilitated 
if one of the conditions for entrance was a two years course o 
domestic economy at either intermediate or national schoos 
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.luring the two years before entrance. At present there appears 
to be no provision for monitresses and preparatory students re- 
ceiving such instruction. 

General Observations. 

The need for teachers' classes continues, and the number of 
schools teaching cookery, etc., has increased considerably, so that 
neither the duty of having teachers classes nor that of inspecting 
schools can be satisfactorily carried out with such a small staff 
of organisers, however devoted to their work they lie. 

If satisfactory arrangements were made at the Training 
Colleges the need for teachers' classes would in a short time be 
greatly diminished, and the organisers might spend the time 
gained in this wav in helping young teachers in methods of 
teaching. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


C. M. SHULny. 


The Secretaries, 

National Education Office. 


H 
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General Report on Kindergarten Instruction. 


GENERAL REPORT ON KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION. 

Limerick, 

■July 10th, 191-2. 

Gentlemen, 

Ii\ accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit a 
General Report on the progress of Kindergarten methods in the 
national schools for the year ended June, 1912. 


Organisation Work (hiring Year. 

From July until December, 1911, the time of the organising 
staff was spent- in giving courses of Kindergarten instruction and 
organisation at various centres, following the plan laid down in 
previous years of spending four weeks in one school, and making 
this for the period mentioned a centre of training in Kindergarten 
methods for the school staff, and also for the junior assistant mis- 
tresses in neighbouring schools. 

Since January, 1912, the rule of spending four weeks in a 
school has been relaxed in order that each organiser should reach 
a greater number of schools during the year and thus influence a 
larger field of work. Lists of schools which would profit from 
the visit, of an organiser, were sent in by the inspectors of all 
districts, and from these lists plans of work were drawn up by all 
the organisers. 

The following will give you an idea of the schools organised, 
and of the number of schools visited in towns and in rural dis- 
tricts. 

Organisers' Courses. 


Showing total number of outside teachers who attended 


Miss Beveridge. 

Miss Treanor. j 

Miss Beamish. 

Newport Convent 

Ballybunion, 

Ballyshannon 

Convent. 

Westport ,. 

Berehaven, 

Buncrana Infant 

Castlebar 

Kanturk, 

Stranorlar Girls’. 

Bagnalstown ,, 

Scliull, 

Ballaghadereen 

Howth, Infants 

Fethard, 

Convent. 

St. George’s Inft., Dublin 

Lis towel. 

Bessbrook Convent. 

Roscommon Convent, 

Summerhill (G.), 

Strabane (I) (G.) 
St. John’s Convent, 

St. Alphousus’, Water- | 

Ivillarney Pres., 

Coleraine. 

ford. 

Convent. 

Bennett St., Derry. 

Kilmacow Convent 

Foynes Infants, 

Nazareth House, 
Derry. 

Portia w „ 

Thomastoivn 
Enniscorthy Model, 
Kilkenny Model, 

Askeaton Infants 

Derry Cathedral (G.) 

19. 

43. 

63. 
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Miss Pedlow. 

Miss Austin. 

St. Jude’s Inft.. Belfast. 

Mullaghmossin, 

Tullynamullen, 

Omagh Convent, 
Dungannon Convent, 
Warrenpoint Convent, 

Maynooth Convent. 
Lismore 

Waterford „ 

Wexford Pres., „ 
Monasterevan „ 

St. Bride’s Inft,, Dublin 
St. Luke’s and St. 
Nicholas. 

St. Mary’s, Donnybrook 
Mercy Convent, Kiilarney 

14, 

43. 


Organiser. 

I 

Number of 

Schools visited in Towns 
and Rural Districts. 

Counties. 

Miss Beveridge, 

73 

Roscommon. 

Dublin. 

Kilkenny. 

Miss Treanor, 

95 

Cork, Kerry. 

Tipperary. 

Limerick. 

Miss Beamish, 

67 

Derry, Donegal. 
Sligo, Leitrim. 
Armagh, Down. 
Tyrone. 

Miss Pedlow, 

71 

Dublin. 

Antrim, Down. 
Tyrone. 

Miss Austin, 

87 

Carlow, 

Kilkenny, 

Wexford. 

Waterford . 

Dublin, 

Derry, 

Tyrone, 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 


Conference of Organisers at Easter. 

V r?j™g Easter week a Conference of Organisers was held. Mr. 
M Elwee spared us two days for lectures on drawing, and gave us 
an opportunity of discussing the subject fully in its relation to 
the infant school. On the third day the organising staff came 

m 3 
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prepared to give their views on the chief defects in the TCi i 
garten methods employed in infant schools— and the +;™ er ' 
spent most profitably. 6 tlme "as 

The subjects discussed were The inadequate plannina t 
work, unsuitable time-table arrangements, and choice of tt • °‘ 
nature lessons, the teaching of reading, number, drawing?*, i 
various forms of handwork; also the narrow view of then’ 
ciple of correlation so prevalent in many schools Needled 
and knitting were also discussed, and it was agreed by all th t 
neither of these occupations is suitable for the infant school 
the needle is a dangerous implement to put into the child’s h a’r? 
It was urged that the time now given to needlework and knittimi 
could be spent more profitably for the child in other forms nf 
handwork, and that ultimately these subjects would not suffer if 
not begun until the first standard was reached. 1 

The length of the school day was then referred to and it was 
agreed by all that infants should not be kept in school after twn 
o'clock Children are fresh in mind and body during the earlv 
hours of the day, so that it would be. wiser to bring children tn 
school a little earlier and let them go home at two or half na-t 
two at latest. 

I think this could easily be managed in all the town schools 
as in many places the infants get up early and come to school 
about 9 o clock; they play about until 9.40, and by that time 
have exhausted some of the energy which could have been spent 
profitably m school. F 

The work done in the schools by assistant teachers was dis- 
cussed, and it was suggested that the assistant teachers, who 
know very little of Kindergarten methods, should in future be 
. aiiowed to attend the courses of instruction held by the organisers. 


Changes in Organising Staff. 


org S ^sing a S 7 ’ 1912 ’ S ° me ChangeS have taken P laoe in °« r 

, ponnolly was appointed assistant organiser, and when 
she begins work will have charge of the western counties- 

quarters Ma ' V °’ Roscommon ’ and Clare, with Galway as head- 

’"J 0 f01 ™ erly lla,d char g e of th '!5 district, has 
now gone to the south, and her work extends over a large area, 
comprising the Counties Longford, Carlow, Kildare, Westmeath, 

f 1 , ? Ueen S V , K ! lkenn y. Wicklow, Wexford, and Water- 
10 ^vr’ - '' ae P as " named being headquarters. 

) lo ^ SS m Pe i- l0W i-, W T 0 was a PP° inted in August, 1911, did not 
■RiUfoot 01 January , ^ and has now her headquarters in 

•vr " ;, W1 ? Counties Antrim, Down, and Tyrone as a district. 
T J? ait ? ra * 1 , on has been made in Miss Treanor’s work, and she 
remams in the south, with Cork as headquarters. 

- eamish still retains the north-west circuit, but another 
county, Leitrim, has been added to her district. 
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General Remarks on Schools, Teaching Methods , School Furni- 
ture, and Apparatus. 

I have visited schools in several counties this year and have 
i an opportunity of seeing the teaching methods pursued in 
north, east, and south of Ireland. 

I have no hesitation in saying that Kindergarten methods are 
makinff headway, and there is a marked improvement in the 
teaching in the infant schools at present upon what it was even 
a few years ago. 

Teachers are beginning to realise the nature of " child study ” 
and the. necessity of bringing intelligence to bear upon the train- 
ing of little ones. 

Very creditable work is being done in some of the Belfast 
schools — The Model School, Mayo Street, St. Malachy’s, 
M'Clure Street, Montgomery Street, Agnes Street, and St. 
Enoch's. In St. Jude’s, Agnes Street, and M'Clure Street, the 
work is greatly hampered through lack of space and unsuitable 
desks, but in all the schools mentioned the teachers are keenly 
interested in their work, and do their utmost to carry on the 
work according to Kindergarten principles. 

In the south of Ireland I have visited several schools which 
deserve special mention. Lixnaw Presentation Convent school, 
County Kerry, comes first on my list as being the best school I 
have yet visited. The work there is well planned and most 
efficiently carried out. Beading is specially well taught, and the 
tone of the school is delightful. 

Some of the Cork schools are good, and the Limerick schools, 
belonging to the Mercy Order of Nuns, are striking on account 
of their equipment and the attention paid to the tasteful decora- 
tion of their rooms. The only fault I have to find with these 
schools is that sufficient attention is not paid to the junior in- 
fants ; but this will be remedied, as the nuns are keenly interested 
in their work. 

The Girls’ Presentation Convent school in Limerick is very 
satisfactory, as the Sister in charge is an enthusiast, and the tone 
of the school is very good. 

In Dublin the schools which pleased me most were Marl- 
borough Street Model School, Kildare Place School, Cavysfort 
Girls’ Infant School, and Stanhope Street Convent School. 

In many schools in Belfast, Dublin, Cork, and Limerick the 
work of the infant school is hampered through insufficient space 
for the infants, unsuitable desks; and in other places through 
lack of knowledge of Kindergarten methods on the part of the 
teachers. 

I find that in most schools the senior infants, standards I. and 
II., are carefully taught, but the junior infants are. not suffi- 
ciently considered. This is due to the fact that even yet teachers 
Jo not realise the importance of the early training of the child ; 
they do not understand that carelessness in dealing with him at 
this period will lead to the formation in him of bad habits — dis- 
obedience, inattention, . etc. — which later on may prove very 
difficult to eradicate. 
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In many of the schools visited this year the work W u 
planned by the staff, and efforts have been made to <J? e “ Weii 
able stories, nature lessons, recitations, conversational i SUlt ' 
songs and games for the various classes. 10nal lessons, 

Many teachers spoil the story by stopping during the *• 
to question the children concerning the incidents B a nd h t tl0n 
ing unnecessary pictures. I think this is a mistake *7°*? 
sequence of events is confused, and the children’s’ 
imagery ruthlessly destroyed. It is much wiser to prepare th 
children tor anything unfamiliar in the story bv a LJ? Y" 
chat during which pictures or illustrations (already drawn of?? 
board) could be shown. Then begin the story anil tell it ,?fi he 
naturally and dramatically, being careful h/use p„re good £' 
guage Nothing is so trying as an unnaturally loud or low voire 
but if the voice is raised or modulated to produce the necesf? 
expression monotony of tone will be avoided. sarj 

M hen telling stories to babies I advise teachers to draw ill„c 
trations and show pictures at intervals, as these help to athl? 
and secure the attention of the little ones who, through lack of 
will power find it difficult to concentrate their mind upon anv 
subject tor more than a tew minutes. ^ 

In some schools visited Nature Study was being carried on 
most successfully, plants which had been grown from seeds 
planted by the children were growing in the schoolrooms, and in 
some instances school gardens had been started, and these were 

for* thf children” 11 ^ S °" r0e ° f interestl P leasure and occupation 

I was charmed with the recitations, songs, and kindergarten 
games in some of the convent schools, but in these andtt 
national schools there is a tendency to teach the children difficult 
songs, which require many weeks to master, instead of choosing 
a variety of simple songs which could be learned in a few lessons 
and then a number of songs would be. added to their repertoire.’ 

C hildren should be taught a variety of games of all kinds— ring 
t f ad f gam ?. s ’ seasonal nature games— they should also be 
allowed to diamatise the weekly story when the subject is suit- 
able tor this mode of expression. 

In many schools the same games are played over and over 
howV’ff ]n *e«st is lost. The teachers do not yet understand 
how to play with the children and they stand aloof, and thus lose 
a valuable chance of coming into sympathetic touch with them. 
Educational magazines of the present dav publish a variety of 
songs and games, so that it should not be difficult for teachers 
to collect a selection. 

Suitable and varied forms ot handwork are gradually being 
mtioduced in many schools, and the creative powers of the chil- 
1 !- Ven K1Ire T through the medium of drawing-clay 

rnth'n • ^ lcene modelling, also paper modelling and paper 
cutting mstead of being limited to the building gifts, sticks, and 
beads of previous years. K H 

,JL h + ave visited a few rural schools this year, but from the 
r S S ? n ^ m m y assistants I see that they agree with my 
m me P?? tegardmg the progress of Kindergarten methods in 
many of the schools. 
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Extracts from Assistants' Reports. 

~ BeV eridge, writing of the 74 schools visited, says 

.. 7 . --tools visited, Kindergarten methods were very satis- 

-Of the '• d out in 16 — satisfactorily in 15 and very fairly or fairly 
sactorily came ^ schools fell below the standard of fur. 
well in **• y A i think, the teachers are anxious to adopt the correct 
‘•On the wn _ kill „ a broader and more educative view with regard 
methods, an ?_ f cour se cases in which the lessons, especially those in 
to their worn folding are given in the old mechanical way, are 

bricklaying ana de £ ec t that is still very noticeable is the absence 

still prev ale nr. of wor i c done in advance by the teachers. In some 

otanydetuure ,-eauired, these are done from day to day bearing 

C1S65 little^ definite connection. The weekly scheme is rather better, but 
very little ae ferl one w ould make for more methodical work. 

IwSiB are still often chosen in a hap-kazard, way. Conversational 
? ^ are the main very badly treated— free natural speaking not 
receiving sufficient encouragement. 1 

Miss Beveridge in writing of the convent schools visited, 
savs 

!. , -onsider that especially good work is being done in the following 
. L “RaUinasloe Convent, Loughrea Convent, and Roscommon 
Convent, Infant (Girls).” 

Writing of the work in her district, Miss Treanor says 

■‘There is no doubt that the training of infants is improving. In 
-oJnf the large schools good work is being done, and the results of the 
Courses Organisation most satisfactory-for example, m Bomsokane 
Courses 01 u 8 Kenmare Convents. In all the schools I visited 

ome attenmt was made to. give the infants suitable instruction and to 
1 5™ from learning to be idle, as was formerly the case. 

regards the methods of instruction. Standard I., and Senior infante 
‘ „ „ n,lp sntisfactorilv taught. This cannot be said of Junior infants 
Md ehMrm tmder6? The work given, to these is generally 
unsuitable, and of little educational value, and the > importance of teaching 
the beginnings of subjects is not nearly sufficiently realized. Take for 
iriSw It is extraordinary what little common sense is exer- 
eiwd in teaching this subject. Surely a method should be chosen which 
would give the children power to make out words for themselves. Spelling 
iffil not do this, but a sensible phonic method will, and will teach children 
to recognise syllables with letters as the elements of words, which is lm- 

F ?rgain the substance of the lesson ; I think a reading lesson should 

always be introduced by, or be the outcome of, a q S “^“ e JheS chilcteen 
and be in the form of a narrative however simple. Sentences help child e 
to read, one word suggests another and there is no hecossrty A 0 h | ac “ fi “ t 
sense to length of word ; children remember long words better than sho 

ones, and nouns more easily than any other. ,. , v( , r 

“ Writing is well taught, on the whole. More attention, howc , 
should be paid to the children’s position m the desks and bow they h 
their implements. This also applies to Drawing, the teaching of which 
is not yet well understood, There is still too much copying of the teacheis 
work, and the children are not encouraged to draw what they rprnfy 
selves, and the value of free or expressive drawing is not generally recog 
nised, but the teaching of this subject is improving, and m most schools 
an attempt is made to give the younger children more suitable wotk. 

“ Handwork in the large, well-equipped schools is one of the most 
successful and beneficial subjects taught. In the small schools 1 ’ 

this is due to lack of apparatus, unsuitable desks, and failure , 

that Handwork is a means of expression and illustration, and purely 
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imitative work is not sufficient to make it useful to the 
a great need for suitable apparatus for handwork and d ' Ther « is 
commodation in the majority of the schools Lack nf prop6r ac- 
also accounts for the difficulty in introducing Games and a n C0 ^“ nodatil » 
much to be regretted, as they benefit the children considwahfi j Which is 
a welcome change in the long and often monotonous scSr? ? 0vi(ie 

“ Stories and Object Lessons are given to some extent „ ay ' 
properly directed these are almost the most valuable" of +L i aU sollooIs - 
infant school. I am sorry to say in the majority of cL^ th “° nS “ M 
are so treated that they are of little educational value T fi a 5 subjects 
same object lesson and the same story are frequently reneated TTa h ? the 
selected quite irrelevant to the interests, ages, and minS of tWh^J^ 
There is no excuse for this ; interesting material for stories 
iessons is abundant, and easily obtained and if teachers w " atare 
member in teaching these and all other subjects that < kmnvled^s ° nl5 ' re ~ 
with Interest is stimulating, it keeps the mind fresh Ina S i 2° Clated 
knowledge regarded with indifference or aversion fails to touch toe V Me 
ter, the schools would benefit to a much greater extent harac ' 
characters of the children who attend them.” Xt nt tbe llves and 

Miss Beamish, in writing of the 67 schools visited, says :~ 

“ I was pleased to find in a few cases that junior assistant 
who had gamed some knowledge of Froebelian methods W 
attempt to put into practice some of their ideas thn„nh ;f Ve made “ 
cases more might have been done.” ’ ° ugb n one or tw0 

Miss Beamish suggests with regard to assistant teachers in 
some of the schools visited ers « 

I think it would be greatly to the advantage of all concerned if snm„ 
arrangement c l ?, tdd be ™ ade to enable at least some of the assistant teachers 
isatiom" 110 7 rEq,llre :t) t0 attend the co ' urses of Kindergarten OrgM- 


Miss Pedlow writes in her report 


practisedtith mme“s success*^ “ da ® ^ 

th^tffi 6 theXfto^onn 6 ? r S, Giple ? f ' correlation is often misunderstood, 
is often sacrificed to rTe el* 16 ? ub J eo . ts « the curriculum the mean 
result™ d to the end ’ and strained, artificial relations are the 


tiS£g"„ M tte SS “ ““ h “ arak “> »” l “ 

that T t°oo C mnf H°t the qu f l io , n of educational handwork— It is my opinion 
handworks a - the rememWat 

his own ideas on a ® x P r e| slon >. and that with it a child expresses 

choosing of suitable m i ^ ° re m gcnuity should be exercised in the 
at hand— for evn^nl^ t ® na I- and use sllould b ? made of material close 
educational of all ^ ’ ? nm ^ lve mdustries- — which are perhaps the most 
rS'cal°Ld “ they ™ doubted ly *eSh the child to 

far too much oftffefo^ w 5’! di: > there is too little of the latter, and 
but after all this is tb f e ch ddren generally become good calculators, 

“ Small children <-i, a found ation for mathematical reasoning, 
relating measure/ ^ ^ plenty of ‘ ™ •' comparing, 

what number is S^ ne wani:s the child to obtain a true idea of 

wnat number is, the counting will come easily enough afterwards.” 
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r n orally speaking, the great drawbacks at present to progress 
0 f kindergarten work in many of our schools are 

1. Lack of space for the infants ; 

2. Unsuitable desks ; 

3. Inadequate equipment. 


Miss Beveridge further reports 

Of the schools in which j unior assistant mistresses were employed, only 
, , r i ass .rooms, and in nearly all the desks were unsuitable. These 
18 had .class ro° two of the chief difficulties against which 

two latter pom Another difficulty that still exists is the lack 

‘ f^deo uateTnateriaH orhand wor k. It woulcf be a very great advantage 

to ah concerned if even a small supply could be granted to each school. 

Miss Beamish and Miss Pedlow have made similar remarks m 
theh reports; and I trust that soon it will be found possrble to 
ffiye a grant to each infant school for the materials necessaiy to 
“arrv on successfully the kindergarten work, which is steadi y 
improving in spite of many of the drawbacks referred to by my 
assistants and myself. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Tour obedient servant, 

Gbace E. Austin, 

Organiser oj Kindergarten. 


To the Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 
Dublin. 
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GENERAL REPORT ON INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING 

Dublin, 

July, 191-2. 


Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to submit the following General Report 
on the instruction in Drawing during the school vear ending Htitli 
June, 1912. " s 111 

Progress of Work. 

Taken us a whole, the year has been quite an uneventful one 
I have continued, as heretofore, to visit schools regularly, ami 
since the date on which I submitted my last General Report. I 
have visited 210 schools, situated in seventeen of the. twenty-two 
circuits into which the country is divided. 

With the exception of a few isolated cases, the schools visited 
have not been visited on a previous occasion, and in the greater 
number of these, I find that the work has not made any remark- 
able progress. Further, no apparent effort seems to have been 
made to prepare a suitable scheme of work. As a general rule, 
exercises are selected from day to day, and when all the exercises 
are viewed together, or as a course or series of exercises, some 
appear sadly out of keeping with others which have gone before, 
or which follow after. 

In most cases I am inclined to take a sympathetic view’ of this 
matter, since no subject requires so much thought in preparing 
a suitable series of exercises. However, in those cases where an 
effort has been made towards arranging a course the results are 
most satisfactory and encouraging. 

In general, a drawing course can be viewed and judged from 
two distinct points of view. One may be termed the intellectual, 
or that which involves the training of the mental appreciation of 
direction, form, appearance, etc. The other can be termed the 
physical, or that which involves the training of the nerves and 
muscles which control the movements of the hand and arm, and 
the body in general, when the impressions of the mind are being 
recorded on paper. 

With regard to the intellectual point of view, the schools in 
which work of a real or concrete character is undertaken are in 
the minority. Stereotyped examples still form a large proportion 
, °f ^ le work undertaken, and, as natural forms and the principles 
underlying design or the making of patterns are not understood 
and appreciated, the result is that these patterns become 
embedded in the mind as a mere recollection of a medley of lines 
of various kinds and directions, without any intelligent apprecia- 
tion of their intent and meaning. The trouble, therefore, is not 
that the pupils have not made drawings, but that those which 
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t , _ j, aTe made tend to prejudice their minds in favour of certain 
' tie rallv accepted renderings of form. This leads to bluntness 
P f observation and a lowering of intellectual effort,. 

° Strictly speaking, patterns, and all other kinds of technical 
r jj f or m most suitable subjects .of study for the adolescent 
period of life, but during the infant period, that is, the period 
lirior to the adolescent period, natural and hand-made objects 
should form the subjects of study, and, when these are appre- 
ciated and understood, the other subjects of study will be more 
readilv followed in their proper order and sequence. 

Referring to the physical point of view of the work, which is 
probably the weaker, when the older pupils are put into a proper 
posture or position to enable them to produce freely drawn strokes 
id various directions, I have repeatedly noted that the effort ex- 
pended in making strokes causes a reflex action which, in many 
cases ends in a failure to record the direction, otherwise clear in 
the minds of these pupils. 

This, of course, means that the motor nerves act independently 
of the will under the stimulus from an impression made on the 
sensory nerves, and the condition may be ascribed to (a) holding 
and handling the pen and the pencil or other jfirm pointed 
mediums at too early an age in life, or before the time when the 
finger-gripping power is properly established, and (b) inefficient 
training in the proper methods of holding and handling the pen, 
pencil, etc., or in the attitude or posture which should be adopted 
when working with any of these mediums. 

In the first instance, the effort expended in endeavouring to 
hold and handle firm points such as the pen, or a pencil of 
unusual hardness, causes overstrain or tension of the muscles, 
and, in the next instance, bad methods of holding and handling 
these mediums — particularly the pen — tend to aggravate the 
beforementioned evil, and also tend to cause distortion in the 
otherwise undeveloped bone formations of the knuckles of the 
first finger, and of the thumb. The many irregularities which I 
have observed in the formation of the hands of the pupils — more 
especially in the hands of the senior pupils — verify the foregoing 
statement. 

In many cases, badly proportioned desks and seats may aid in 
causing other troubles, but in all cases, when little attention is 
paid to general attitude, pupils adopt strained, cramped, and 
awkward positions, such as (I) resting the left hand on the edge 
of the desk, and pressing the elbow joint against the left side of 
the body, and (2) resting the whole of the right lower arm on the 
desk top so that it lies parallel to its front edge. These errors of 
attitude may lead to unnecessary bodily, if not mental, anxiety; 
the former certainly aids in producing spinal curvature, while the 
latter leads to the formation of rounded shoulders. Further, 
when the above-described attitudes are assumed, the chest is 
pressed against the desk. In this case there must be a restriction 
of breathing which opens the door to all kinds of pulmonary dis- 
eases. The question of eyesight is also involved. I have come 
across many pupils who could see their work on the paper only 
when they adapted their eyes to an unusualb' short focus. In 
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the majority of cases I have discovered that these rmr.ll- 
" short sighted ” ; they have acquired the bad habit $ Bte ? ot 
their work by making constrained body movements^ f U ? Dg 
making free shoulder, arm, and finger movements a tead of 
sequence, there is a tendenqv to lean over their wok- i COn ‘ 
strain the eyesight by adopting a focus shorter than the nomf' 
1 am constantly preaching •'spoil the drawing book Jh 
than spoil the child. I further impress on the teaewl h I 
prove my assertion by demonstration, that, if these im 
details are attended to, the results in drawing improve 1 w™ 
ever, I am under the impression that the “ bogev ” „| L • 
tion looms large m the minds of a great many teachers 
only apparent aim is to produce for the examination a Wi SfJ 
with complicated and “fine” but “ laboured 
As partial evidence of this, I occasionally find that the Hr •* gS ‘ 
done in the books are not ’as plentiful during ■ the aShf™” 8 * 

OS'** - “» e™™ 1 “i«s« fclWSfeSs 

Personally I never wholly judge the standard of the drawing in 
a school by the appearance of the drawings in the books Tnrt 
present state of affairs, when little trailing of tKseivatt 
seems to be involved the drawings in the books form no criterion 
of the condition of the teaching, further than that of givin* some 

idea of the amount of work accomplished, and the character of 
the subject of study involved. cnaiacter ot 

me P amt the above picture, but I feel that, unless 
these serious matters are pat in the forefront, drawing as an 
educational subject and, as one of the reliable methods ofmanual 
trammg which lead to after life occupations, will be ow S find 
g its proper sphere in the schools. Of course, some X 
that an impossible standard is expected, but that this is a fallacy 
may be shown by the work done in certain schools. In most 
schools an impossible standard is now attempted, and the simple 

ThL at Sate°^f n offV^ i°P e d childhood are, more or less, overlooked. 
I Ins state ot affairs arises from the fact that in the past 

in 

There are however, brighter prospects in the future : it is only 
latTerlfm?! ““j t p 0nble ’ and organisation, and, as far as the 

where the wf ed ’ I T leaVmg 110 stones unturned - Eveiy- 
are uhiddina l 1S dl fP lay great lntere st in the work, and they 
r 8 “i I 16 10pe that sorile dft y the y will discover 
own tp, 4 T h 81 road to ,“ 01 ' e successful achievement. For my 
chief Inm-eH C01 - l y incecl tliat the pen as used in writing is the 
such n Ip f ! rollble - Tbe PnP>ta labour with this medium in 
fmde, el vr S t0 { convey the impassion that they are working 
of very great mental and muscular strain, 
the Z. t0 ?Qggest that is desi reble to introduce in 

stratW, 1 f +u he tra T ng colle g es . a short exposition and demon- 
wnft l on the method of holding and handling ■ the pen in 
merit ale n . ? n . ^ b ® methods of developing the muscular move- 

thk Sen i n 6d ? i the “ se 0f the same - With regard to drawing, 
p now taken in some of the colleges, and, if the practice 
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, to writing it would tend to relieve the congested 
« re 6 f affairs now prevailing, and, I will say, without hestiation, 

the ?. e t ? C j!g 0 ard to other 6 matters I need not give details, since I 
Ult W reDeat what I have fully explained in reports made m 
can onl > However, I would wish to say that, although 

f'v'l evidence of a sufficient desire to make progress, the 
f;, e e alone no matter how keen, cannot produce good drawing, 
flv add ’that, although the subject appears to be receiving 
1 ™ marked attention, insomuch that m many cases the pupils 
“fallowed more time for practice, this practice, m itself , cannot 
fora lead to the production of good drawing. I may also add 
lit although the character of the examples selected for exercises 
•^wlv improving, the observation of these, like the observation 
fSKSturf lr other great work of art is not sufficient to 
estabfish standards of right and wrong which will ensure good 
S The desire must be backed by intelligent appreciation 
nf the “facts to be. observed; the practice must be made ( under 
trained guidance, and' the observation must, be made by a, fore- 

These suggestions raise the question of_ text-books, and, as 
regards this matter, a great many publications of an unsuitable 
character are still used in the schools This remark does not 
refer to the drawing books alone ; the drawings or illustrations m 
some of the text-books used in other subjects are not, always 
models of accuracy. I have recollections of seeing m a. book a 
drawing of a jam pot which, in reality, must have been three or 
four feet in height, since it was represented to be as high as a 
pupil drawn in juxtaposition to it. I am glad, however, to be 
able to report that I have noted in a certain number of schools 
text-books and “ magazine ” articles which give a very clear 
conception of drawing as regards the general needs of young 
pupils. 


Instruction of Infants. 

In infants’ schools and departments progress continues to be. 
made, but in these schools I should be glad ^ to see the chalks 
handled with more ease and care. Chalks, of course, should be 
held inside the hand, and not outside it, as in the case of the pen 
or the pencil. Most teachers do not seem to be aware of this, 
nor do they appear to know that by handling the chalks properly 
the true form of the fingers of the little pupils is preserved, and, 
tether, the correct flexure or bend of the fingers, as required in 
holding and handling the pen or a pencil, is not interfered with. 
Another point which I repeatedly observe is that the drawings 
made in infants’ schools and departments are too small ; conse- 
quently in making them the pupils lose many opportunities for 
exercising the ‘ * rhythmical ’ ’ arm movements which are essential 
in good chalk drawing. 
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Here and there I find that very suitable material,, i, 

attached to the wall surfaces, and there is no doubt th beeK 

young pupils are taught to work on large but net „ wh ? r ‘ 

wall, surfaces they receive the best training j' n arm ,, n f ecessai % 
movements, and, having more control of the arm J reearm " 
they will, in after life, become more capable of handling a' 610611 *.' 
I have clear evidence of this in the case of pupils in® a re- 
organised infants’ school, where I had the pleasure of TT 
children in the first standard their first lesson on +W gmng he 
pencil. These pupils did their work with Tease ^ t d Tf ‘ he 
would do credit to those of more mature years. ' kl tlw 

Of course, one of the drawbacks to infants’ school +«;„■ ■ 

the lack of sufficient funds to meet the relatively high mst fP 
materials required for the proper teaching of the subject and , 
regards this question, I cannot foresee or suggest a remedy 

Demonstration Classes for Teachers. 

This year I have held “ Saturday ” demonstration classes for 
teachers in Armagh, Bray, Clonmel, Kingstown, LkbW 
Mallow, New Boss, Strabane, Tipperary, and Waterford' 
These classes were attended by upwards of 500 teachers repre- 
seating 200 schoo s, and it is most interesting to note th at a 
great number of those who attended the classes were uninvited 

words - th ®y did not receive an intimation to the effect 
that it was proposed to hold the class. 

T demo , nstra J ti °f I ^ill deal exclusively with the prin- 
ciples of the work suitable for junior classes. I take this step as 
I feel sure that until the ground is well prepared in the begin- 
mng, there can be little hope for a substantial harvest in die 


King s Scholarship Examinations. 

The °i! , the drawings displayed on the papers worked 

the whole Pi -T 0l f Shlp examina tions this year indicated, on 
aS S h advance on that of previous years, nevertheless 
from cPdPW f chst i not, 7 hl g her order ought to be expected 
Kh f pre P ann S P entrance to the training colleges, 
ceived ^eofoi° f r P ^ P?ra whlch mdicate d that the students had re- 
too mini w trami ng was greater than in previous years, but 
whafpvpr rew ? r ked by those who had received no training 
McT’ • , a T n T g whioh waa ^adequate and useless, 
same w - met P ds of workin g were less in evidence, at the 
nressior, “ t 1R , < l ud '? apparent that the true meaning of the ex- 
FnPn +L free draw ™g is not yet understood. The rule relat- 
mnWinno r n 'fo ^uments was observed in the working of 
and 4 sm i and and . neglected in the working of questions 3 
auesrion A m01 jf especially in the latter. Indeed, as regards 
execntpd ’■PP h * ke work done by the women candidates was 
didnfes to / 1 aid a ruler; this, of course, caused the can- 
didates to lose a considerable number of marks. 
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Insufficient attention was paid, in most instances, to the proper 
rendering of form; and proportion, or the relative sizes of the 
various parts of a drawing, received scant consideration. In the 
special case of question 4, in which the candidates were required 
t 0 m ake a. drawing ol' the letters forming the name of their own 
country, it is difficult to imagine that they had ever observed the 
form and proportion of the letters of the Alphabet, or had realised 
that in forming a word the letters are placed “ in line,” and in 
their proper relation to each other. 


Training Colleges. 

In most cases the instruction in drawing given in the training 
colleges continues to receive, marked attention, and, considering 
the deplorable lack of knowledge displayed by many of the. 
students on entering, the progress made during the past year has 
been eminently satisfactory. However, it is to be regretted that 
ill the colleges do not work up to the same standard of proficiency, 
and, as regards this, I may mention that while the instruction, 
as given in some of the colleges, is of a very high order, in others 
its true purpose appears to be overshadowed by undue coaching 
for the examinations. 

It is essential that teachers should be led through a course in 
drawing which includes the work necessary to be covered in a 
school, and not to spend all their time over a haphazard • and 
perhaps peifunctory course which, if adopted, must end in an 
incomplete knowledge of even first principles. From evidence 
displayed in the -work executed at the annual examinations, there 
must exist, in certain cases, an inadvertency in the methods of 
teaching which is not commendable. On the other hand, other- 
sections of the work indicated that very great care had been exer- 
cised in this direction. 

It may not be out of place to record the fact that, during the 
practical examinations, I was particularly impressed by the ex- 
ceptionally high standard of proficiency attained by the students 
in the " Marlborough Street” Training College. Considering 
the inadequate, accommodation available for the unusually large 
classes which require to be dealt with in this college, it is difficult 
to comprehend how and when the instruction was given. 

During the year I had the pleasure of witnessing and criticising 
lessons given by the. students in the “ Mary Immaculate ” Train- 
ing College. The. work done in. this direction cannot be. over- 
estimated, since it enables the students to gain an insight into 
some of the very many pedagogical difficulties of the instruction 
to be given in the schools. 


Classes in Technical Schools. 

The number of teachers’ classes in local technical schools was 
the same as last year, but the total number of teachers in attend- 
i ance at these classes has decreased. 

Special inspections, in conjunction with one of the Art Inspec- 
tors of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 

i 
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were held at the close of the session, and the table follow' 
shows the number of teachers who presented themselves f* g 
examination sit each centre. !or 


Dundalk, 

First Y ear 
Course. 

6 

Galway , 

18 

Limerick, 

1 

Newry, 

3 

Portadown , 

...- . 3 

Sligo, 

11 

Tralee, 

6 


Total , ... 48 


Second Year 
Course. 

9 


1 

2 


10 


24 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Chas. B. M'Elwbe, 
Organising Inspector of Drawing. 


To the Secretaries, 

Offices of National Education, Dublin. 
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GENERAL report on musical instruction. 

Dublin, 

July, 1912. 

Gentlemen, 

According to instructions received on the 7th March, 1912, 

I be°' to submit a General Report on Musical Instruction for the 
school year ended the' 30th '.Tune, 1912. 

State of Musical Instruction in the Schools. 

In reading over the. remarks of Inspectors, which had reference 
to singing, given in last year’s Reports, I was very much struck 
nith and interested in those written by an inspector in a 
northern circuit (page 26), which coincided altogether with my 
views. During the year I visited to examine 220 schools in 
localities mentioned below, in this special subject, and rarely was 
there a good example of sight-reading given me. This was due, 
no doubt, to two causes, namely the use of charts, which are 
handy, and in my judgment mischievous, and the dislike of 
teachers to write their own tests in various forms on the black- 
board. It appears to me that the one aim of masters and mis- 
tresses is to produce songs, and to ignore all the educational work 
leading up to them. Even the part-music, be it for one, two, 
or three voices, especially if it be an Irish melody, is not sung 
in time, because the pupils’ knowledge of this most important 
and vital topic is scanty and superficial. I distinctly remember, 
during my examination of an important Dublin boys’ school, 
asking for a song, which was sung, but so inaccurately as to tune 
and time I scarcely recognised it. I am correct, I think, in de- 
scribing this as defective, teaching, and yet the master, a young 
man, was trained. This failing I notice, viz., the teaching and 
practising of the modulator in too consecutive a form in the 
higher standards, was to a, great degree exemplified at the Easter 
examination. After the various chords have been taught and the 
whole scale introduced, the melody or close-step form of teaching 
is disastrous, as no examiner would ever dream of treating it in 
such a way. Lastly, ear training, the vital spark of our whole 
vocal life, which permeates to the root of our vocal training, is 
seldom or ever thought of. I am surprised to learn that this sub- 
ject is not compulsorily taught in our schools, or even taken up by 
trained teachers who have experienced the immense advantage 
gained by it, having been Tested in it in each year of their train- 
ing, after a rigid and trying schooling in their respective colleges. 
Before concluding these remarks it is only natural that I should 
bear testimony to the good work and excellent teaching done in 
Stradbally Convent School. This town is isolated, not being on 
the line of railway, and yet it produced such a high standard in 
■ the face of this disadvantage, together with the fact that my 
predecessor had never visited there. All the more credit is duo 
to the suter who. has charge of this subject. 

N 
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Localities in which Schools were visited. 


Abbeyleix. 

Kilkenny. 

Athboy. 

Limerick. 

Booterstown. 

Loughlinstown. 

Belfast. 

Mountrath. 

Bagenalstown. 

Mountmellick. 

Blanchardstown. 

Monkstown. 

Bonnetstown. 

Nenagh. 

Blackrock (Co. Dublin). 

New Ross. 

Callan. 

Newtownards. 

Cabinteely. 

Oldcastle. 

Crumlin. 

Rathdowney. 

Carlow. 

Rathfarnham, 

Clonsilla 

Ringsend, 

Clonmel. 

Roscrea. 

Clontarf. 

Rathmines. 

Dunmore. 

Rathgar. 

Dublin City. 

Rathmichael. 

Dalkey. 

Sandymount. 

Dundalk. 

Stradbally. 

Davidstown. 

Tramore. 

Edmonstown. 

Thomastown. 

Enniscorthy. 

Terenure. 

Firhouse. 

Thurles. 

Fethard. 

Templemore. 

Glasthule 

Thornback. 

Galgorm. 

Tallaght. 

Inchicore. 

Tullow. 

Kilmacthomas. 

Waterford. 

Kingstown. 



Miss Gorman’s observations are 

“ For the past year my work has been confined mainly to visiting 
schools in the province of Ulster, applying the oral test at Easter, and the 
correcting of music papers set for the Easter and July examinations. 

“ Owing to the extent of my circuit, I have been unable so far to revisit 
any of the schools I reported on last year, and cannot, therefore, state 
whether there has been any marked improvement or not. With regard 
to those I did visit, I can only emphasise my remarks of the preceding 
year, especially in the case of ear -training, which is totally neglected in 
most schools. Part singing, too, is expressionless ; a number of schools 
do not even possess a modulator. This is particularly noticeable in rural 
districts, where the teacher is compelled to draw one out on the black- 
board, without any due observance of space, or the distance of one 
interval from another. 

“The number of non -singers is greatly to be deplored. Teachers are 
too easily disheartened in cases of this kind. If the child does not show 
signs of musical talent after a few lessons, he or she (in defiance of the 
notes on the subject) is generally sent to some more congenial occupation, 
thereby barring all hope of the child ever developing an ear. .My opinion 
is (one based, too, on wide experience) that there are few, if any, who 
cannot sing if taken in time ,* surely a child who can be taught to speak 
can also be taught to sing. Speaking and singing are simply a question 
of ear — the latter being a more exaggerated form of inflection. At the 
recent Easter examinations, I found candidates with apparently defective 
ear, but on giving them the required note, they sang it straight off, which 
proves the truth of my assertion, that it was not natural defect, but really 
want of early opportunity. 

‘ \ Another matter. Children ought to be taught to sing at sight from the 
beginning ; nothing is simpler if it is done systematically ,* all the work 
done is labour in vain if the child is not shown how to teach himself. There 
is far too much teaching by ear and memory training going on, the 
teacher wearing himself out without any lasting result. 
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"On the whole, I find the teachers (as a body) eager to do their best, 
,ver open to suggestions, and continually crying out for a fresh course of 
instruction, as many of them are so remote from cities and large towns 
which offer facilities of that kind , that they are debarred from improving 
their present knowledge. y £ 

■■ I did not meet with so many schools last year attempting music for 
mixed voices, although some still take liberties with the time in song and 
part singing, but I sincerely hope I have seen the last of it.” 


Easter Examinations. 

Special instructions were written for tlie guidance of those who 
gave the Practical Test at the different centres throughout the 
country, and I have great expectation that the term “ bad ear ” 
will be” exterminated from the colleges. In Dundalk I examined 
55 candidates and in Dublin 208. The answering of the Theory 
papers was good, and it is evident that the knowledge of elemen- 
tary theory of music is expanding throughout the country. The 
number of papers marked was, roughly, 1,500, and out” of that 
number, only 50 men and 75 women failed. 


The Practising Schools. 

During the month of March and early in April I visited all the 
schools attached to the Training Colleges for the purpose of 
examination. As to the proficiency of the vocal classes in these 
schools some idea may be formed from the following summary of 
my notings : — 

St. Patrick’s I. — Excellent. Kildare Place, Girls’ — Excellent. 

St. Patrick’s II. — Very Good. Kildare Place, Boys’' — Very Good. 
St. Patrick’s III. — Excellent. Kildare Place, Infants’ — Excellent. 

St. Stephen’s Monastery — Excellent. Blackrock Convent — Excellent. 

St. Mary’s I.— Very Good. Central Model Boys’— Very Good 

St. Mary’s II.— Very Good. Central Model Girls’— Excellent. 

St. Mary’s III.— Very Good. Central Model Infants’ — Excellent. 

1ft. St. Vincent Convent — Very Good. 

St. Vincent de Paul’s Convent — Good. 


King's Scholars' Examination. 

The number of King’s Boholam examined this year was 1,200, 
8 more than in 1911, and the. following arc the numbers in each 
College : — ' 

Women’s Colleges. 
Marlboro’ Street . , 187 

Our Lady of Mercy . . 198 

Church of Ireland . . 96 

St. Mary’s, Belfast . . 97 

Mary Immaculate, Limerick, 98 


The students were all examined individually, and the results 
wre satisfactory. More than satisfactory and highly encourag- 
ing were they in the case of the first year students in “Our Lady 


Men's Colleges. 


Marlboro’ Street . . . . 120 

St. Patrick’s . . . . 164 

Church of Ireland . . .'19 

De La Salle . . . , 195 
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of Mercy,” 111 were presented for examination, and, in making- 
up their marks, I found 89 received excellent, 21 passed, and 
only 1 failed. 


Choral Singing in the Training Colleges. 

Choral singing being an obligatory item in the examination in 
music, and rightly so, each College gave a performance of at 
least four part songs. Considerable importance ought to be at- 
tached to this topic, and the students, being thoroughly grounded 
in the art of singing together, should later on be able- to impart 
it to those placed under their care with some degree of success 
A few points worth remembering I will here advance : Equal 
balance of voices producing equal results in tone, correct notes 
and time, and careful, accurate and expressive rendering: and' 
lastly no self desire or selfishness on the part of any student to 
be heard above or before the remainder. I would urge choir 
masters and mistresses to emphasise these matters of the utmost 
importance, and then part-singing will be instructive as well as a 
pleasure. The choral performances in all the Women’s Colleges 
were of a very high order, Limerick, of course, as usual, being 
excellent, and Belfast I specially mention. The ensemble sing- 
ing this year, conducted by Miss Hannin, showed considerable 
improvement on "that of last year. 

It was with intense interest I listened to the students in St. 
Patrick's College, Drumcondra, singing their part songs under 
the baton of Mr. Myerscougli. They certainly “rose to the 
occasion,” and I doubt very much if their rendering has ever 
been equalled there, and am confident it has not been surpassed. 


The state of proficiency in each college was as follows :— 


Men’s Colleges. 
Marlboro’ Street — Very Good. 
St. Patrick’s- — Excellent. 
Church of Ireland — Very Good. 
De La Salle — Very Good. 


Women’s Colleges. 
Marlboro’ Street — Excellent. 

Our Lady of Mercy— Excellent. 
Church of Ireland— Excellent. 

St. Mary’s, Belfast — Excellent. 
Mary Immaculate, Limerick — 

Excellent. 


Instrumental Music Examination. 

It was an agreeable surprise to me to learn that the authorities 
in St. Patrick’s Training College intended to send forward for 
examination candidates for organ playing. I hardly realised the 
situation, for, during my visit there in 1911, no such instrument 
existed, and yet the Professors must have worked strenuously 
from the time the students returned from their holidays in 
September, for, after a very close and searching scrutiny of the 
playing of the five performers, I was pleased to pass them. 
I would advise the Belfast and Marlboro’ Street Colleges to 
do likewise. The Pianoforte performances in all the Colleges 
were good, but the weak spot still lies in Harmonium playing. 
.Want of knowledge of the instrument, carelessness in making up 
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I work slovenliness, unclean fingering, constant clashing of 
® pro ducing discords, all these I distinctly pointed out in 1910 
”ndlast y eaTi but it appears in the majority of cases my remarks 
fell upon deaf ears. 

The following are the numbers examined by me in the different 
Colleges : 


Men’s Colleges. 


Marlboro’ Street 
St. Patrick's .. 

Church of Ireland 
De La Salle 


Ifarlboro’ Street 
Onr Lady of Mercy 
Church of Ireland 
St. Mary’s, Belfast _ 

Mary Immaculate, Limerick 


Organ. 

Harmonium. 

7 

12 

Piano. 

6 



3 

— 

3 

— 

33 

— 

s Colleges. 


Organ, 

Harmonium. 

Piano. 

— 

25 

— 

9 

6 

5 

7 

• 37 

14 

— 

48 

4 

5 

30 

11 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

T. F. Marchant. 


To the Secretaries, 

Office of National Education 
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Inspectors. 


Inspectors. 

Inspectors of Irish National Schools on 30th June, 1912. 
Chief Inspectors — J. J. Hynes, m.a. ; J. McNeill, b.a. 

Senior Inspectors. 

Circuit. Name and Residence. 


Donegal, 

.. J. H. Tibbs, b.a.. 

. .• Derry. 

Derry, 

. . J. Ross, m.a., 

. . Derry. 

Ballymena, 

. . P. M‘Glade, 

. . Ballymena. 

Omagh, 

. . J. A. Coyne, b.a.. 

Omagh. 

Enniskillen, 

.. W. «T. M'Clintock, m.a. 

. . Enniskillen. 

Armagh, 

. . J. O’Riordan, b.a., 

Armagh. 

Belfast (1), 

. . J. Chambers, b.a., 

. . Belfast. 

Belfast (2), . . 

. . P. J. Kelly, 

. . ' Belfast. 

Dundalk, 

. . A. J. MacElwaine, m.a., . . Dundalk. 

Sligo, 

. . E. S. Cromie, b.a., 

. . Sligo. 

Dublin (1), 

. . J. J. Murpliy, 

. . Dublin. 

Dublin (2), 

. . T. J. Alexander, ll.d. 

. . Dublin. 

Castlebar, 

.. J. S. Cussen, b.a., 

. . Westport ( pro tern) 

Galway, 

. . W. R. Connelly, b.a., 

. . Galway. 

Athlone, 

. . I. Craig, b.a., 

. . Athlone. 

Portarlington, . . 

. . J. P. Dalton, m.a.. 

. . Portarlington. 

Limerick, 

. . J. F. Hogan, 

. . Limerick. 

Clonmel, 

. . W. H. Welply, b.a.. 

. . Clonmel. 

Waterford, 

. . W. A. Brown, b.a., 

. . Waterford. 

Kerry, 

. . L. S. Daly, m.a., . . 

. . Tralee. 

Cork (1), 

. . W. Pedlow, b.a.. 

. . Cork. 

Cork (2), 

. . T. P. O’Connor, b.a., 

. . Cork. 


District and Junior Inspectors. 

Circuit. 

Name and Station. 

Donegal, 

Do., 

. . C. P. Dardis, b.a. 
Inspector), 

. . W. B. Kane, b.a., 
Inspector, 

(Junior 

. . Donegal. 
(Junior 

. . Letterkennv. 

Derry, 

Do., 

. . W. Kyle, b.a. (Junior Inspect.) Derry. 

. . J. J. Doody, b.a. (Junior Insp.) Coleraine. 

Ballymena, 

Do., 

. . R. W. Hughes, m.a., 
. . J. Semple, b.a., . . 

. . Ballymena. 

. . Magherafelt. 

Omagh, 

Do., , . 

. . L. O’Reilly, 

. , A. B. Gloster, b.a,, 

. . Omagh. 

. . Dungannon. 
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Circuit. 

Enniskillen} 

Do... 

Armagh, 

Do., 

Belfast (1), 

Do. (1), • 

Belfast (2), • 

Do. (2), ■ 

Dundalk, 

Do., 

Sligo, 

Do., 


Dublin (1), 
Do. (1), 

Dublin (2), 
Do. (2), 

Castlebar, 

Do., 

Galway, 

Do., 


Athlone, 

Do., 

Portarlington, 

Do., 

Limerick, 

Do., 


Clonmel, 

Do., 

Waterford, 

Do., 


Kerry, 
Cork (1), 

Do. (1), 

Cork (2), 
Do. (2), 


District and Junior Inspectors — continued* 
Name and Station. 

C. Bartley (Junior Inspec.), Enniskillen. 
| J. A. Cole, m.a., (Jun. Inspec.), Cavan. 


T. Carroll (Junior Inspec.) Armagn. 

R. C. Heron, m.a.. . . Monaghan. 

P. J. Honan (Junior Inspec.) Belfast. 

F. B. Lavelle (Junior Inspec.), Belfast. 

J. Keith, m.a., . . . . Belfast. 

W. MacMillan, b.a., . . Downpatrick. 


. P. Fitzpatrick, .. .. Newry. 

. J. Yates, m.a., . . Drogheda ( pro tern), » 


. . J. A. O’Connell, m.a. , ... Sligo. 

. . A. Thompson, b.a. (Junior 

Inspector), .. •• Boyle (pro. tern). 

. . G. Bateman, ll.d., . . Dublin. 

. . J. C. Rogers, b.a., . . Trim. 


. . J. Dickie, b.a., . . . . Enniscorthy. 

. . J. P. D. Lynam, m.a., . . Dublin. 


. . E. Dale, b.a., (Junior Inspec.), Ballina. 

. . J. Fenton, (Junior Inspec.), Westport. 


.. M. Franklin, b.a., (Junior 

Inspector), . . . . Tuain. 

.. W. J. Kelly, b.a. (Junior Galway. 
Inspector). 

. . J. J. Headen, b.a. (Junior 

Inspector), .. .. Longford. 

.. C. P. Shannon, b.a. , .. Roscommon. 


. . J. Smyth, m.a., ll.b. (Junior 

Inspector), .. •• Maryborough. 

. . J. M. Bradshaw, b.a., . . Tullamore. 

. . J. A. MacMahon, . . Limerick. 

. . F. M. Hollins, m.a., (Junior 

Inspector), . . • • Ennis. 

. . P. J. Fitzgerald, b.a., . . Clonmel. 

. . J. S. Mahon, m.a., . . Nenagh. 

. . E. T. Bannau, b.a., • • Waterford. 

. . W: Bartloy, b.a. (Junior 

Inspector), . . • • Kilkenny. 

.. D. Lehane, b.a., .. Killarnoy. 

. . R. J. Littlo (Junior Inspec.) Listowol. 

D. T. M'Enory, m.a., . • Cork. 

. . A. P. Morgan, b.a., . ■ Fermoy. 

. . I. J. Stokes (Junior Inspec.), Bandon. 

D. P. Fitzgerald, b.a., . . Bantry. 


A. N. B. Wyse, m.a., on Special duty (Dublin). 
Irish~D. Mangan, b.a., Dublin. 


Unattached Inspectors. 

G. Nioliolls, m.a. ; 1?. G. Beamish ; W- W. 


J. J.H. Dowling, b. a. ; G. Nioholls, m.a.; 1?. G. Beamish ; W- W. Dmiiop, m.a. 
(Junior Inspectors) ; Miss M. J. Bourke, b.a. ; Miss M. It. Kelly, m.a. (Women 
Inspectors). 

Organizers. 

Miss A. M. Kenny (Dublin) ; Miss A. Auld (Dublin). 
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Organising Staff ■ 


Staff, on 30tli June, 1912, for the Organization of 
Special Branches. 


Miss M. Prendergast, 
Miss L. Cullen, 

Miss M. Hogan, 

Miss M. J. Lee, 

Miss M. J. Glynn, 


NEEDLEWORK. 


(Directress). 

^-(Assistants to Directress). 


MUSIC. 


T. F. Marchant, 
Miss E. Gorman, 


(Organising Inspector). 
(Assistant do.). 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND OBJECT LESSONS. 


W. M. Heller, n.so., f.o.s., 
E. G. Ingold, 

Miss E. S. Maguire, . . 


(Organiser and Inspector). 

(Assistant). 

(Sub-Organiser). 


Miss C. M. Shuley, 

Miss E. Stevenson, 

Miss T. Dunlea, 

Miss F. Brunker, 

Miss A. A. Smyth, 

Miss E. Ebrill, 

Miss M. F. Porter, 

Miss H. Patten, 

Miss D. Earle, 

Miss M. M'Donnell, . 
Miss J. C. Wallace, 


COOKERY AND LAUNDRY. 

(Organiser). 

.. V (Assistants to Organiser). 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Miss G. E. Austin, 

Mss A. J. Beveridge, 
Miss E. S. Treanor, . . 
Mss A. E. Beamish, . . 
Mss E. Pedlow, 


(Organiser). 

j>( Assistants to Organiser). 


C. B. M'Elwee, 


DRAWING. 

(Organising Inspector). 


IRISH. 


Miss M. O’Sullivan .. 

M. Cleary, 

D. Deeny, • • - • • • ' • - 

W. Falconer, • ■ • • • • • • > 

P. MacSiveeney, . . • ■ • • • • . 

H. Morris, •• ~ ••• •• J 
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Training Colleges . 
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Staffs at the Training Colleges. 
On 30 tli June , 1912. 


Marlborough -street Training College. 

(For Masters and Mistresses). 

Managers . — The Commissioners of National Education. 

Thomas H. Toegan, Esq. 

M. C. M'Clelland, Esq., ll.b., r.u.i. 
Miss Johnston. 

Miss Emmeline Cantillon, m.a., r.u.i. 
(E.C.) Very Rev. Bean Webster, m.a., 
t.c.d. ; (Pres.) Rev. J. D. Osborne, 
m.a., r.u.i. ; (Meth.) Rov. H. H. Cor- 
nish. 


Printipol Women’s Department, 

Principal Mm’s Department, ■■ 

V Ljrmipd, Women's Dcjmrlrmnt, .. 
Sy Superintendent (Glasncmn Branch,, 
Chaplains, 


Professors. 

Biography , .. G. Peyton, Esq., ll.d., k.u.i. 

ss fldt st it at “ 

Geometry. 


Assistants to Professors. 


Drawing, Manual Instruction, die., 

Spelling and Punctuation and Book-keeping, 


Joseph J. Crane, Esq., 
Miss Annie J. Gault. 


ll.e., t.c.d. 


Supplemental. 


Classics, 

Irish, 

Reading, 

Drawing , 
needlework, . . 

Vocal Music, 

Instrumental Music — Piano and Har- 
monium, 

Kindergarten, 

Clerk to Principals, . . 

Assistant to Principal Men's Depart- 
ment, and Drill Instructor. 

Training Assistants, Men's Department, 

Training Assistants, Women's Depart- 
ment, 

Matron, Men's Department, 

Matron, Women's Department , . . 

Matron and Instructress in Cookery 
Women's Department, 

Medical Attendant, 

Dentist, 

Junior Clerk, 


Robert F. Crook®, Esq., m.a., t.c.d. 

J. J. M'Cormick, Esq. 

James Edgar, Esq., and Miss Mary O Hca. 
Miss Elinor Purser. 

Miss. Carroll. . 

Brendan Rogers, Esq., Mrs. Annie 
Watson. . T r> 

Miss Gordon, Miss Barry, and «J. l*. 

Leahy, Esq. 

Miss Jano Ritchie. 

Mr. Andrew T. Matthews. 

Mr. John Warnock, b.a., t.c.d. 


Messrs. John H. KiUough*. Charles 
Garner, and C. J. Walsh. 

Miss Margaret Carroll, Miss Mary Millar, 
and Miss Eleanor Watson. 

Miss Bovine. 

Miss Manly. 


Miss M‘Mordio. 

J. Dallas Pratt, Esq., M.U., F.u.c.s.1. 

C. Hatohetto Hyland, Esq., l.d.s, k.c.s.i. 
Mr. Matthew Costelloe. 


♦Mr. Ivillough also assists the Professor of Science. 
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Training Colleges. 


“ St. Patrick’s ” Training College, Drcmcondra. 


(For Masters). 


Manager.— His Grace the Most Rev. W. J. Walsh, d.d., Archbishop of Dublin. 

Principal, ® ev - £ J M n ’ °- M ' 

Vice-Principal and Bursar, . . Rev. Ji. Meehan, c.m. 

Dean and Professor of Religious Kruno- Rev. N. Comerford. c.m. 

Secretary to Principal and Professor of Rev. J. Hanly, c.m. 

Religious Knowledge. 


Professors. 


Mathematics, . . 

English Language and Literature, <0c., 
and Latin. 

Ar ithmetic and Mensuration, 

Elementary Science, Manual Training, 
and Drawing. 

Science and Art of Teaching, 


John Enright, Esq., b.a. 
James Macken, Esq., b.a., b.l. 

Stephen FitzPatrick, Esq. 

P. B. Foy, Esq. 

John W. Carolan, Esq. 


Supplemental. 


Superintendent in Practising Schools , 
Music, 

French, 

Drawing, 

Reading, 

Irish, 

Medical Attendant, 

Lectures in Elementary Hygiene, 
Drill Instructor, 


J. J. Pigott, Esq. 

Samuel S. Myerscough, Esq., mtjs.b. 

Oxon., f.r.o.o. ; and T. Logier, Esq. 
Mons. E. Cadic, d.litt., f.r.tj.i. 
Michael Drury, Esq. 

M'Hardy Flint, Esq. 

T. O’Donoghue, Esq. and F. O’Tiemey, 
Esq. 

Martin Dempsey, Esq., M.D., e.r.c.p.i. 
E. J. M'Weeney, Esq., M.A., M.D., d.ph. 
Mr. H. L. Harte. 


( < Our Lady of Mercy ” Training College, Carysfort Park, Blackrock, Go. 

Dublin. 


(For Mistresses). 

Manager. — His Grace The Most Rev. W. J. Walsii, d.d.. Archbishop of Dublin. 

Principal, .. . . . . . . Mrs. Williams. 

Vice-Principal, . . . . . . Mrs. M. G. Whelan. _ 

Chaplain, . . . . . . . . One of the Clergymen attached to oh 

Joseph’s, Blackrock. 


Professors. 


English Literature and Composition, 
Mathematics, 

Geography and General History, Drill, and 
Science . 

Methods of Teaching, School Organisation, 
History of Education , and Grammar. 

Do. Do., 


William Magennis, Esq., m.a., b.l. 

F.K.U.I. 

). De Valera, Esq., m.a. > 

[iss Alice Connolly, Certificated Teacher, 


Miss Mary Connall. 

Miss Josephine McNamee. 
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Supplemental. 


Irish, 

Mrmental Mimic (Harmonium), 


HU ' Music (Organ and Ficmo), 
Tonic Solja and Harmmmm, 
yocdhicork and Tonic Sol/a, 

Needlework, . 

Drawing and Jl liistc. 

Chorus Singing, 

Laundry, 

Cookery, 

Reading, 

Matron, 

Medical Attendant, 


. D. Lynch, Esq. 

f Mrs. Moloney, Convent National Schools. 
* \ Mrs. Plunkett. 9 

. Mrs. Farrell, Convent National Schools. 


. Mrs. Nolan do. 

. Mrs. M. E. Walsh do. 

. Mrs. O’Brien do. 

. Mrs. Halpenny, 

Mrs. Talbot do. 

. V. O’Brien, Esq. 


. Miss M. T. Stack. 

Miss K. O’Sullivan. 

. MTiardy Flint, Esq. 

. Mrs. Kiernan. 

. Sir Christopher J. F. Nixon, j.p., m.d., 
LL.D., F.K.Q.C.P.I 


" Church, of Ireland 55 Training College, Kildare Place 


(For Masters and Mistresses). 


Manager .—His Grace The Most Rev. J. F. Peacocice, d.d., Archbishop of Dublin. 


Principal, ■■ 

Lady Superintendent, 

Assistant Women'' s Department, 
Chaplain, 


Rev. H. Kingsmill Moore d.d., Ball. 
Coll., Oxon. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Tuckey, b.a., t.c.d. 
Miss M. J. Smith. 

Rov. H. Kiugsmill Moore, d.d., &c. 


Professors. 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences, .. James C. Rea, Esq., R.A., Math. Sch., 

Queen’s Coll., Bedfast. 

English Language and Literature, History, Lauroneo J2. Steele, Esq., m.a., t.c.d. 

and French, die. ill. 

English Language and Grammar, Geography, J ohn Cooke, Esq., m.a., t.c.d. 

and Drawing . .... 

Methods of Teaching, School Organisation, Joromiali Honly, Esq. 

History of Education, Book-keeping, and 
Elementary Science. 


Supplemental. 


Hr<uciny, 

Music, 

Reading, die.. 

Gymnastic Instructor, 

Needlework, . . 

Practical Cookery, 

Kindergarten, &c.. 

Superintendent ( Men's Department), 

Matron, Men's Depaitment, 

Matron, Women's Department, 

Assistant Secretary and Accountant, 

Medical Attendant and Lecturer on Hygiene , 


Miss H. Healy. 

George Harrison, Esq., and Mrs. Blake. 
Mrs. Woodhousc. 

Mr. H L. Haute. 

Miss H. Heron. 

Miss Sullivan. 

Miss Tuckey. 

Mr. W. 0. Bradley. 

Mrs. Eaton. 

Miss Earl. 

Rev. P. Pirrio Conerney, b.a., r.tt.i. 
Henry T. Bcwley, Esq., m.d., m.s„ &c. 
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Training Cottles. 


“ De La Salle ” Tealning College, Newtown House, Waterford. 
(For Masters). 

Manager. — The Most Ecv. E. A. Sheehan, d.d., Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. 
Principal, Kov - Br0 - Thomas Kaue, m.a., DiE . 

N.U.I. 

Vicc.-Pnnc.ipal, • ■ • • • • ^ ev ' Brother Ignatius P. Flood, b.a., 

n.u.i. 

Chaplain, Rev. M. 0. Crotty. 


Professors. 


English, 

bo., . . • • 

Method of Teaching , School Organisation, 
and History of Education. 

Mathematics and Irish, 

Natural and Physical Science, . . 

Science and Art of Education, and History, 

Science and Art of Education , 

Professor of Mathematics and Assistant 
Professor of Science . 


Rev. Bro. Ignatius P. Flood, b.a., >u\i, 

Rev. Bro. A. J. O’Connor, b.a., x.c.l ' 

Rev. Bro. Stephen T. McGourtv, b.a. 
n.u.i. 

James L. Ahem, Esq., b.a., n.u.i. 

Rev. Bro. Philip M. Heal}-, b.sc. (Lond.), 
and a.r.c.sc. (Lon-1.) 

Rev. Brother Philbert M. Maher, m.a., 
n.u.i. 

Rev. Brother James D. Connors, b.a., 
n.u.i. 

Rev. Brother Brendan W. Herlihy, b.a,, 
n.u.i. 


Supplemental. 

Music ( Vocal ami Instrumental), 


Burning, 

Do. ( Assistant ), and Geography, 
Readirg and Elocution, 

Secretary, Accountant, be., 

Prefect of Discipline, 

Drill Instructor , 

Medical Attendant, 


W. Henry Murray, Esq., m.t.s.c., and 
Rev. Bro. Augustus Roche, i..t.s.c. 
Samuel J. Murphy, Esq. 

Rev. Bro. Gerald T. Sheehan. 

Joseph Goggin, Esq. 

Rev. Bro. Eulogius P. M'Carthy. 

Pvev. Brother B. J. O’Donnell, m.a., n.u.i. 
Sergeant-Major Hibberd. 

J. J. O’Sullivan, Esq., m.d. 


St. Mary’s ” Training College, Belfast. 


(For Mistresses). 


Manager . — The 
Principal, 
Vice-Principal, 
Chaplains, . . 
Bursar, 


Most Rev. J. Ton ill, d.d., Bishop of Down and Connor. 

. . Mrs. M. F. Kennedy. 

. . Mrs. M. S. Kennedy. 

. . The Clergymen of St. Paul’s Church. 
. . Mrs. M. V. Bean. 


Professors. 

Mathematics and History, . . . . Miss Ryan, u.A., n.u.i. 

Methods, be., .. . . . . Miss G. C. Clarke. 

English, doc., .. . . .. Miss Mary M‘Mahon, m.a., n.u.i. 

Manual Instruction , Drawing, Needlework, Miss Eliza Murphy. 
and Kindergarten. 


Music, 

Elementary Science , . . 
Reading, be.. 

Grammar and Geography, 
Irish, 

Domestic Economy 
Cookery and Laundry, 
Drill and Calisthenics, 
Medical Officer , 


Supplemental. 

. . . Miss Hannin, Miss Gilmore, an l Jlra. 

Murtagh. 

. . H. Lappin, Esq., b.a., q.u.b. 

. . Miss E. MoKisack. 

. . Miss Lucy Cousins, l.l a. 

. . Miss M. MacMakon, m.a. 

. . Miss M. Donnelly. 

. . Mrs. M. V. Bean. 

. . Miss E. Robertson. 

. . Sir Alexander Dempsey, m.d. 
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« MarY Immaculate ” Training College, Limerick. 


(For Mistresses). 


Manage r —The Most Rev. Edward T. O’Dwyer, d.u., Bishop of Limerick. 


Principal) • • 

Yia-Principat, 

Chaplain, • • 


Mrs.Quinlan. 

Mrs. Cullinan. 

One of the Clergymen attached to 
the Diocesan College. 

Mrs. Leonard. 


Bursar 


Processors. 


English Literature, die-, 

Arithmetic and Mensuration, . . 

Science, ■■ •• 

Steo/r'mSk Method, Irish, Ac., . . 

Recitation, • • ■; " 

literature, Singing, and Music, 


Rev. A. Murphy. 

D. Broderick, Esq., b.a. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

Mrs. Ryan. 

Miss K. Murphy, b.a., r.u.i. 
Mrs. Quinlan. 

Mrs. Cullinan. 


Supplemental. 


Vocal Music 
Drawing, Music , efcc. 

Drawing, 

Needlework, dec.. 

Cookery and Laundry, 

Arithmetic , c tic., • • • • , " * * 

Geography, Kindergarten , Reading, tec., . . 
History, Beading, &c., 

Medical Attendant, 

Sacristan, Infirmarian, &c., 

Drill Instructor , 


C. Kendal Irwin, Esq. 
Mrs. M‘Mastor, 

Mr. Woods. 

Mrs. Murphy. 

Miss Mabel Vaughan. 
Mrs. Leonard. 

Mrs. Byrne. 

Mrs. M‘Grath. 

J. Holmes, Esq., m.d. 
Mrs. O’Connor. 

Mr. Browne. 


i 

1 
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framing Colleges, 


Analysis o£ the Results of the Answering at the Examinations 
held in July, 1911, of the King’s Scholars in the Training 
Colleges, at the end of their First and Final Tears. 


“ MARLBOROUGH STREET ” TRAINING COLLEGE. 
(a) MEN. 


— 

Final Year. 

First Year, j 

Total. 

Number of Students examined, 

60 

70 

130 

Character of Answering : — 
Excellent, 

Very Good, 

Good, 

Fair, 

Failed, . . 

7 

2& 

20 

4 

1 

11 

28 

16 

14 

1 

IS 

57 

36 

IS 

Total, 

60 

70 

130 

(6) WOMEN. 

Number of Students examined, 

49 

129 

178 

Character of Answering : — 
Excellent, 

Very Good, . . . . 

Good, . . 

Fair, 

Failed, . . 

2 

11 

22 

14 

23 

79 

22 

5 

2 

34 

101 

36 

5 

Total, 

49 

129 

178 

“ ST. PATRICK’S ” TRAINING COLLEGE. 


MEN. 



Number of Students examined, 

73 

85 

158 

Character of Answering : — 
Excellent, 

Very Good, 

Good, 

Fair, 

Failed, . . 

3 

2(5 

33 

9 

2 

4 

37 

37 . 

6 

1 

7 

63 

70 

15 

3 

Total, 

73 

85 

158 
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„ 0UE LADY OF MERCY ” TRAINING COLLEGE. 
WOMEN. 


— " 

Final Year. 

First Year. 

Total. 

Number of Students examined, 

its 

88 

201 

Character of Answering 
Excellent, 

Very Good, 

Good, . . 

Fair, 

Failed, . . 

41 

06 

3 

3 

42 

45 

1 

83 

111 

4 

3 

Total, . . 

113 

88 

201 


« CHURCH OF IRELAND ” TRAINING COLLEGE, 
(o) MEN. 


• 

Number of Students examined, 

18 

18 

38 

Character of Answering : — 

1 



Excellent, 

— 


Very Good, 

5 

6 

5 

7 

10 

13 

Fair, 

5 

5 

10 

Failed, . . 

1 

1 

2 

Total, 

18 

18 

36 


(6) WOMEN. 


dumber of Students examined, 

39 

58 

97 

Character of Answering : — 
Excellent, 




Very Good, 

7 

13 

20 

Good, . . 

29 

34 

63 

Fair, 

3 

9 

12 

Failed, . . 


2 

2 

Total, 

39 

58 

97 
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Training Colleges. 


“ DE LA SALLE ” TRAINING- COLLEGE. 
MEN. 


— 

Final Year. 

First Year. 1 
1 

TotaL 

Number of Students examined, 

102 

97 ' 

190 

Character of Answering : — 
Excellent, 


5 

ii 

Very Good, 

Al 

44 

41 

7S 

Good, . . 

46 

90 

Fair, 

11 

4 

15 

Failed, . . 

4 

1 

5 

Total, 

102 

97 

199 


“ST. MARY’S” TRAINING COLLEGE. 
WOMEN. 


Number of Students examined, 

50 

49 

99 

Character of Answering : — 




Excellent, 

1 

- 

1 

Very Good, 

25 

22 

47 

Good, . . 

24 

26 

50 

Fair, 

- 

- 

- 

Failed, . . 

- 

1 

1 

Total, 

50 

49 

99 


“ MARY IMMACULATE ” TRAINING COLLEGE. 
WOMEN.' 


Number of Students examined, 

48* 

52 

100* 

Character of Answering : — 




Excellent, 

4 

— 


Very Good, 

22 

40 

02 

Good, 

21 

12 

33 

Fair, 

_ 

- 


Failed, . . 

- 

_ 

" 

Total .. ... 

48* 

52 

100* 


* Examination a£ one Pinal Year Student disallowed. 
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0F One Hundred and Sixteen Non-Vested Schools struck of! 

b the RoU during the year ended 31st December, 1911. 


— 


o|&| 

sots £ 1 

■ School. 

Rural or Urban 

S ° 5 l 

o-- eg 

District or Town. 

'Si SS 1 

1 

- 

K 


Reason for striking School 
oil Roll. 


Ballycastle Quay* 
Infant. 

Cairncastle (l) 

Busli 

Ballvvullough 
Woodburn (2) • • 

Garvaghy East. . . 
Feystown •• 

Brown Stieet 

Infant. 

St. Paul’s Gu'ls . . 

Springfield 

Dorsey 


j Rally castle Rural 


Larne Rural 
Antrim Rural 
Larne Rural 


! Virginia Boys’ 
do. 

Cornagee . . 


Gortahill • ■ 
Kill 

I Dreenan . - 


Ballymoua Rural 
Larne Rural . • 

Co. Borough of 

| Belfast. 

I do. 
do. 

Castleblaynoy (2) 

Rural. 

Cast.lerahan Rural 
do. •• 

Enniskillen 2) 

Rural, 
do. 

Cooteliill (1) Rural 
Stranorlar Rural 


i 9794 i luniskeeragli Island Ulenties Rural 


. -15463 I Gortnacart rem- 
I porary. 

. 14307 Birdstown . . 


Shnlvey . ■ , 
Dungloe Boys 
do. Girls’ 
Legnahoorey 
Raphoe (2) 

CroaglirOBB 
Drumreagli 
Tullycavey 
Ballyhaskin 
Ballyferris _ 

. Annahilt Girls 
. | Carginagh 
i Lisowen . . 
i Ballynafern 
t Emdale . . 

» Coa 


Fermanagh i 2865 Coa 
kndondeny Il4519 Camus 


Londonderry (2) 
Rural. 

Glcntics Rural- . . 
do. 

do. ■ • 

Letterlcenny Rural 
Strabane (2) Rural 
Milford Rural - ( 
Kilkeel Rural 
Newtownards Rural 
do. 
do. 

Hillsboro’ Rural 
Kilkeel Rural .. 
Downpatrick Rural 
Banbridge Rural. . 
do. 

Eunisklllen (1) Rural 


E.C. I Not required. 

Pres. I Amalgamated with Cairncnstle N.S. 

Pres, j Not required. 

Pros. Not. required. 

E.C. Amalgamated with Woodburn (1) N.S. 

Pres. Amalgamated with Gavvagliy West N.S. 
li.C. Superseded by Feystown (new) N.S. 
PreB. Amalgamated with Brown Street N.S. 

E.C. Amalgamated with St. Paul’s Boys' N.S. 
Pres. Superseded by Springfield (new) N.S. 
R.C. Superseded by Dorsey (new) N.S. 

R.C. Superseded by Virginia Boys’ (new) N.S. 
R.C. Superseded by Virginia Girls’ (new) N.S. 
R.C. 1 , . XTC , 

^Superseded by Cornagee (new) N.S. 

R.C. J 

R.C. Superseded by Kill (new) N.S. 

R.C. Superseded by Clady (new) N.S., Co. 

Tyrone. , , , , . 

lt.C. ' Superseded by lnniskeeragli Island (new) 
N.S. 

R.C. Superseded by Gortnacart (new) N.S. 

Pres. Superseded by Birdstown (new) N.S. 
R.C. Superseded by Shalvey (new) N.S. 
j Superseded by Dungloe (new) N.S. 

Pres. Not required. _ 

Pres. Superseded by The Wilson (new) N.S. 

' 1'c j Superseded by Croaghross (new) N.S. 

' R.C. Superseded by Drumreagh (new) N.S. 

1 Pres.' \ Superseded by Dunover (new) N.S. 

EKt Amalgamated with Annahilt Boys’ N.S. 
E.C. Superseded by Carginagh (new) N.S 
1 Pres. Superseded by Lisowen (new) N.b. 

Pres. Not required. 

Pres. Not required. . „ u 

al R.C. Superseded by Coa (new) N.b. 


Coleraine Rural . . 


.. |14780 
'-lart . . 1 4323 

i- .. j 6595 

Cock . . j 3249 

,■ .. 12791 


Boveedy 
Trinaltinagh 
Moyletragli 
Ballylift'ord . . 

Faughanvale ( L) . . 
Dromore . . , • 

Corcaghan Boys . . 
do. Girls’ 

I Laght 
Cloughcor 
Tullyreavy 
Castledamph 
Drumnamalta 
Shankey 

Toonagh Girls’ . . 
Corofin P.L.U. . . 
Glenville Girls’ . . 
Mitchelstown Con- 
vent. 

Ballinadee Girls’ . 
Coppeen Girls’ . 
Mallow Convent . 


do. ■ • M 

I do. •• } 

(lo. 

Magherafelt Rural 
Limavady Rural 
do. • • 

Monaghan Rural . . i 
do. 

Castledcrg Rural . . 
Strabane (1) Rural 
Cookstowu Rural 
Strabane (1) Rural 
Cookstowu Rural 
do. 

Ennis Rural 
Corofin Rural 
Cork Rural 
Town of Mitcliels- 
town. 

Bandon Rural 
D unmanway Rural 
Mallow Urban . . 


Hot retxuirecl van service to Ire cstali- 

lished if necessary- 

I Superseded by Boveedy (new) N.S. 
Mnalgamated with Boveedy (new) N.S. 

1 Sunerseded by Ballylifford (new) N.S. 
Superseded by Faughanvale (!) (uew) N.S. 
Superseded by The Highlands (new) N.S. 
i Superseded by Corcaghan (new) N.S. 

1 ^Superseded by Laght (new) N.S. 
Superseded by Cloughcor (new) N.S. 
Amalgamated with Glenarney N.S. 

I Inoperative ; not i'e<iuu'ed. « « 

h Amalgamated with Killy curragh N.S. 

■ iSSfgS'atS Boys’ N.S 

: sSoScl by Mitchelstown Convent 

, Amalgamated' witlr Ballinadee Boys’ N.S. 

;• iSailomated with Cojroeen Boys’ N.S. 

!’ sScSd by Mallow Convent (new) N.S. 
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Schools struck off the Roll. 


I.— List or One Hundred- and Sixteen Non-Vested Schools struck ofi 

tie Roll during tie year ended tie 31st December, 1911 — con. 


Roll 

No. 


Kerry 

Limerick . . 
Tipperary 


Carlow 

Dublin 


Kildare 

King’s 


Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 


6904 

1695 

6537 

9993 

4765 

5802 
7302 
I 4133 


1498 

11877 

11878 
14035 

7030 


2842 

10268 


! 8075 
5333 
12328 
4903 
5159 


9276 

6578 

9112 

3848 

7459 

5294 

6895 

15181 

8290 

9557 

13859 

10935 


Sligo 


10612 

13591 

7524 

9140 

9860 

9912 

4104 

10735 


10450 

9701 


Ballyroe 
Ardamore 
Derryquay 
Crecora Girls’ . . 
Patrickswell Girls’ 

Newtown . . 
Kileraakill 
Clogheen Convent 

Carriekbeg Girls’ . . 

Tourin 

Tullow Monastery 

Ballyboghill Girls’ 
Hardwicke Street 
Boys'. 

do. Girls’ . . 
do. Infants’ 
Gla3thule Boys’ .. 

Kathangan Boys’ 

Ballyeowan 

Eglish 

Clonlyon 

Clonard Boys’ .. 

do. Girls’ 
C'arley Girls' 
Tullycanna 
Barndarrig Girls’ 


Wicklow Boys’ 
Li3cune Girls’ 

Cappatagle 

Gortnadeeve 

Errislannon 

Altymon Boys’ 
do. Girls’ 
Askill 
Wardlionse 
Gortletteragh 
Cloonsarn 
Bullsmoutli 
Slinane 
Saula 
Itehins 
Knocksaxon 
Crimlin 
Curryane .. 
Lisaniska . . 
Cloonfallagh Bo 
do. Gi 
Lloyd 
Tulsk 

Garrick Boys’ 
do. Girls’ 
Fuerty 


Calry Girls’ 
Killoran . . 
Granimore 
Kilross 
JRathmullen 


Rural or Urban 
District or Town. 

| 1 

III I 

; 

Uso i 
« 1 

Tralee Rural 

R.C. 

Dingle Rural 

R.C. 

Tralee Rural 

R.C. 

Croom Rural 

R.C. . 

Limerick (1) Rural 

R.C. . 

Tipperary (1) Rural 

R.C. 

Thurles Rural 

R.C. 

Clogheen Rural . . 

R.C. 

Carrick-on-Suir (2) 

R.C. 

Rural. 


Lismore Rural . . 

EX'. 

Town of Tullow.. 

R.C. 

Balrothery Rural 

R.C. 

Co. Borough of 

Pres. 

Dublin. 



Pres. ) 


Pres. > 

Kingstown Urban 

R.C. 

Edenderry (2) Rural 

R.C. 

Tullamore Rural 

R.C. 

Birr (1) Rural . . 

R.C. 

■ do. 

R.C. 

Edenderry (3) 

lt.C. - 

Rural. 


do. 

R.C. 

Mullingar Rural . . 

R.C. 

Wexford Rural . . 

R.C. 

Rathdrum Rural 

R.C. 

Baltinglass (1) 

R.C. 



Wicklow Urban . . 

R.C. 

Ballinasloe (1) 

R.C. 

Rural. 



R.C. 

Glenamaddy Rural 

R.C. 

Clifden Rural 

R.C. 


R.C. 


R.C. 

Kinlough Rural . . 

R.C. 


R.C. 

Mohill Rural 

R.C. 


R.C. 

Westport Rural . . 

R.C. 

do. 

E.C. 


R.C. 

Ballina Rural 

R.C. 

Castlebar Rural . . 

R.C. 


R.C. 


R.C. 

Ballina Rural 

R.C. 

* Swinford Rural . . 

R.C. 

* do. 

R.C. 

Athlone (2) Rural 

R.C’. 

Strokestovn Rural 

R.C. 

Castlerea Rural . . 

R.C. 

do. 

R.C. 

Roscommon Rural 

R.C. 

Sligo Rural 

R.C. 

do. 

R.C. 

Tobereurry Rural 

R.C. 

. Sligo Rural 

Pres. 

do. 

R.C. 

. Boyle (2) Rural . . 

R.C. 


Reason for striking Schoo’ 
off Roll. 


Superseded by Clonard (new) N.8. 

Amalgamated with C'arley Boys’ NS. 
Superseded by Tullycanna (new) Ns. 
Amalgamated with Barndarrig Boys' 
Superseded by Stratford-on-Slanev (r.ewi 
N.S. 

Superseded by Wicklow Boys’ (new) Si. 
Amalgamated with Liscune Boys’ Xj- 

Superseded by Cappatagle (new) N.n 
S uperseded by Gortnadeeve (new) Si. 
Superseded by St. Joseph’s (Ballinahw,- 
(new) N.S. 

| Superseded by Attymon (new) Si. 
Not retiuired. 

Not required. 

Superseded by Gortletteragh (new) X>. 
Superseded by Cloonsarn (new) Ns. 
Superseded by Bullsmouth (new) Ns. 
Not required. 

Superseded by Saula (new) NS. 
Superseded by Rehins (new) N.S. _ 
Superseded by Knocksaxon (new) Ns. 
Superseded by Crimlin (new) Ns. 
Superseded by Cashel (new) NS. 
Superseded by Lisaniska (new) N>. 

I Salary withheld ; insufficient acccm 
\ modation. 

Superseded by Lloyd (new) NS. 
Superseded by Tulsk (new) Ns-. 
Superseded by Carrick Boys (new> Ns. 
Superseded by Carrick Girls' (new) Ns. 
Superseded by Fuerty (new) Ns. 
Amalgamated with Knccknarea Btys 

Amalgamated with Calry Boys' Ns. 
Superseded by Killoran (new) NS. 
Not required. 

Superseded by Kilross (new) NS. 
Superseded by Rathmullen (new) Nfc. 


* Grants subsequently restored. 
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firnnts 1 


,j ^j, T oF Twenty Schools (Vested) from which Grants were withdrawn 
during the year ended 31st December, 1911. 


— - — 

7 



1 

Religious 



Roll 
So. ! 


Rural or Urban 

Row 

nomina- 

Reason for Withdrawing 


School. 

District or Town. 

Vested. 

tion of 
Vfanager. 

Grant. 


134 1 

Ballyhaise Girls’ 

Cavan Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. | 

Amalgamated with Ballyhaise 
Boys’ N.S. 


13101 [ 

Drumkilly Girls’ 

do. 

Y.T. 

R.C. 

Amalgamated with Drumkilly 
Boys' N.S. 


166 j 

Ballybogan 

Strabane (2) Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Superseded by C’lady (new) 
N.S., Co. Tyrone. 


! 1807 i 

Tiernasligo Boys’ 

Innishowen Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Superseded by Tiernasligo 





Boys’ (new) N.S. 


12698 i 

do. Girls’ 

do. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Superseded by Tiernasligo 
Girls’ (new) N.S. 


,10762 ! 

Meenacross Girls’ 

Glenties Rural .. 

V.O. 

R.C. 

Amalgamated with MeenacroBS 
Boys’ N.S. 

wk 

13376 ! 

Crossmalion Girls’ 

Bandon Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Amalgamated with Cross- 
mahon Boys’ N.S. 


10244 ■ 

Ahiohill Girls’ .. 

do. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Amalgamated with Ahiohill 





Boys’ N.S. 


12264 | 

Gogginshill Infants’ 

Cork Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

1 Amalgamated with Gogginshill 
N.S. 

Amalgamated with Mein Boys’ 
N.S. 

im 

135)39 

Mein Girls’ 

Tralee Rural 

V.C 

R.C. 

jaeriek 

14102 

Borrigone Girls’ . . 

Rathkeale Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Amalgamated with Borrigone 
Boys’ N.S. 


10127 

Nutgrove Girls’ . . 

do. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Amalgamated with Nutgrove 
Boys’ N.S. 


787 

St-aplestown Girls’ 

Naas (1) 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Amalgamated with Staples - 
town Boys’ N.S. 

»®s’« 

1562 

Edenderry Convent 

Town of Edenderry 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Superseded by Edenderry Con- 
vent (new) N.S. 

TrrfTil 

3369 

Rosbercon Girls’ 

New Ross Urban 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Amalgamated with RoBbercon 
Boys’ N.S. 

■tmiy 

jflraa 


Oatquarter Boys’ 

Galway Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Suspended ; boycotted. 

: 13875 

Carrick-on-Shannon 

V.T. 

R.C’. 

Amalgamated with Urbal Boys 





N.S. 


14442 


Sligo Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Amalgamated with Kil- 




maeowen Boys’ N.S. 




Tubbercurry Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

1 Superseded by Tubercurry 
f Convent (new) N.S. 


■11460 

1 vent. 

Tubbercurry Con- 

do. 

V.T. 

R.C. 



vent Infants’. 




) 


Ill— List of Nine Non -Vested Schools to which Grants were made 


during the year ended 31st December, 1911. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

■ 

School. 

Rural or Urban 
District or Town. 

Eteligious 
De- 
nomina- 
tion of 
Manager 

Donegal 

Doom 

Fermanagh . . 
Cork 

Tipperary . . 

Dablin 

&yo 

%.. .. 

16261 

16196 
16194 
16227 
16193 

16257 

16258 

16197 
16265 

Burtonport 

Bryansford 

Devenish 

Clontycoora 

Scarra 

Eethard 

Orthopaedic Hospital 

Sheanmoro 

St. Anne’s . . 

Glenties Rural 
Kilkeel Rural 
Enniskillen ( 1) Rural 
do. 

Mallow Rural 
Town of Eethard 
Co. Borough of D ubiin . . 
Westport Rural . . 
Dromore West Rural 



E.O. 

E.O. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

R.C 

R.C. 

E.C. 
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Grants Restored ; Building Cases brought into Operation 


IV.-List op Two Non-Vested Schools to which Grants 
durmg the year ended 31st December, 191 1 ’ 


restored 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

" i 

■Religions 

Rural or Urh&n ^ e .' 

District or Town. ! g®}’ 

■Manager. 

Kilkenny 

Queen’s 

788 

3458 

Lisdowney . . 
Wolfhill Girls’ 

Urlingford (1) Rural 
Atliy (2) Rural . . 1 1 

R.C. 

R.C. 


V.— List op Three Vested Schools to which Grants were rested j • 
the year ended 31st December, 1911 d d “ mg 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Rural or Urban 
District or Town. 

How 

Vested. 

Religions 
De- 
nomina- 
tion of 
Manager. 

Kerry 

Mayo 

4459 

G853 

12164 

Currens Boys’ 
Garracloon Girls’ 
Brackloon Boys’ 

Killarney Rural 
Ballina Rural 
Claremorris Rural . . 

v.c. 

v.c. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


VI.— List of Seventy-six Building Cases brought into operation 
during the year ended 31st December, 191L 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Rural or Urban 
Distriot or Town. 

How 

Vested. 

Religions 

De 

nomina- 
tion of 
Manager. 

Antrim 

Armagh 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Down 

] 

15938 

16056 

15568 

16083 

16084 
16082 
15954 
16115 
15554 
16090 

16107 

16108 
16045 
16151 
15961 
16138 
15532 
16048 

16038 

16074 

15913 

Fey s town 

Springfield 

Dorsey 

Virginia Boys’ 
do. Girls’ 

Cornagee 

Kill 

Inniskeeragh Island 
Gortnacart 
Birdstown 
Tiernasligo Boys’ 
do. Girls’ 

Shalvey 
Meenderry 
Dungloe 
The Wilson 
Croaghross 
Drumreagh 

Dunover 

Carginagh 

Lisowen 

Larne Rural 
Co. Boro’ of Belfast 
Castleblayney (2) 
Rural. 

Castlerahan Rural . . 
do. 

Enniskillen (2) Rural 
Cootehill (1) Rural . . 
Glenties Rural 
do. 

Londonderry (2) Rural 
Innishowen Rural . . 
do. 

Glenties Rural 
Dunfanaghy Rural . . 
Glenties Rural 
Strabane (2) Rural .. 
Milford Rural 
Kilkeel Rural 

Newtownards Rural 

Kilkeel Rural 
Downpatrick Rural . . 

V.T. 

v.c. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

v.c. 

V.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.0. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

rUn't 

Pres. 

If? 

Jh.O. 

Pres. 
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Building Cases brought into operation. 


VI.— List of Seventy-six Building Cases brought into operation during 
the year ended 31st December, 1911 —continued. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

| Rural or Urban 

J District or Town. 

How 

Vested. 

Religious 
I De 
j nomina- 
i tion of 
Manager 

Fermanagh . . 

15942 

Coa 

Enniskillen (1) Kural 



Londonderry 

16081 

Boveedy 

Coleraine Rural 




16124 

Ballylifford . . 

Magherafelt Rural . . 



» ;; 

16134 

15925 

Faughanvale (1) 
The Highlands 

Limavady Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

Monaghan . . 

16129 

Corcaghan 

Monaghan Rural 


Tyrone 

16046 

Laght . . 

Castlederg Rural 


R.C 

” ;; 

16065 

16076 

Clady . . 
Clough cor 

Strabane (1) Rural .. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Clare 

15520 

Calierhurley . . 

ScarifJ Rural 



Cork 

16128 

Mitchelstown Convent 

Town of Mitchelstown 


R.C 

u • * 

16159 

Mallow Convent 

Mallow Urban 


R.C. 

Kerry 

15875 

Ballyroe 

Tralee Rural . . 


R.C 

„ 

16660 

Clooncurra 

Dingle Rural 


R.C. 

» 

15878 

Derry quay 

Tralee Rural . . 


R.C. 

Tipperary 

15678 

15993 

Aherlow 

ICilemakill 

Tipperary (1) Rural.. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Carlow 

15990 

Clogheen Convent . . 

Clogheen Rural 


R.C. 

16080 

Tullow Monastery . . 

Town of Tullow 


R.C. 

Dublin 

16177 

Lindsay Road Boys’ 
do Girls’ 

Co. Boro’ of Dublin 




16181 

do. 



Kildare 

16020 

St. Joseph’s Boys’ 
Rathangan Boys’ 

Kingstown Urban . . 


R.C. 

15957 

Edenderry (2) Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

King’s 

15656 

BallykiUmurry 

Tullamore Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

„ 

15939 

Eglish 

Birr (I) Rural 


R.C. 

51 

16013 

Edenderry Convent . . 

Town of Edenderry 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Meath 

15946 

Clonlyon 

Birr (I) Rural 


R.C. 

16067 

Clonard 

Edenderry (3) Rural 


R.C. 

Wexford 

15936 

Tullyoanna 



R.C. 

Wicklow 

16027 

Stratford-on-Slaney . . 
Wicklow Boys’ 

Baltinglass (1) Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Galway 

15676 

Wicklow Urban 


R.C. 

16192 

Clancarty Memorial 

Town of Loughrea . . 

V.T. 

E.C. 

M 

16174 

Cappatagle 

Ballinasloe (1) Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

55 

15587 

Gortnadeevc 

Glenamaddy Rural . . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

55 

15872 

St. Joseph’s (Ballina- 
boy). 

Clifden Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Leitrim 

16121 

Attymon 

Loughrea Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15960 

Gortletteragh 

Moliill Rural . . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Mayo 

16025 

Cloonsarn 



R.C. 

14866 

Bullsmouth . . 

Westport Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

•5 

16042 

St. Joseph’s . . 

Swinford Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

‘ 51 

16052 

Saula . . 

Westport Rural 

V.O. 

R.C. 

55 

15854 

Robins 

Ballina Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

55 

16024 

Knooksaxon . . 

Castlebar Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

55 

16967 

Crimlin 

do. 

V.T. 

R.C. 


16085 

Cashel 

Swinford Rural 

V.T. 

R.C 

Roscommon 

16021 

Lisaniska 

Ballina Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15987 

Lloyd 

Athlone (2) Rural . . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

55 

16034 

Tulsk 

Strokestown Rural . . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

55 

16009 

Carrick Boys’ 

Castlerea Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15 

16010 

do. Girls’ . . 

do. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Sligo 

16162 

Fuerty . . 

Roscommon Rural . . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16053 

Killoran 

Tubbercurry Rural .. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

55 

16008 

Tubbercurry Convent 

do. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

» 

16044 

Kilross 

Sligo Rural . . 

V.T. 

R.C. 


16131 

Rathmullen . . 

Boyle (2) Rural 

V.T. 

R.C. 


b 2 
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Building Grants Sanctioned. 


VII.— List op Sixty-five Vested Schools, towards the erection 
of which the Commissioners sanctioned Grants during the year 


County, Roll No. and 
School. 

Number of 
Pupils to he 
accommo- 
dated. 

] 

How 

Vested. 

i Religious 
Denomina- 
tion of 
Applicant. 

Antrim. 




16213 All Saints 
10233 St. Patrick’s (Bay) 

300 

65 

v.c. 

V.T. 

E.C. 

R.O. 

Armagh. 




16221 Lissnmmon 

75 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Donegal. 




16241 Ballymichael 

16242 Doaghbeg 

85 

40 

V.T. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Down. 




16198 St. Anthony’s Boys’ . . 

16199 Do. Girls’ .. 

16200 Rosario Boys’ . . 

16201 Do. Girls’ .. 

15918 St. Clement’s 

15919 Do. Infants’ 

J 300 / 

\ 200 J 

} 340 X 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Fermanagh. 




16219 Ardess 

16238 Kilturk . . 

70 

30 

V.T. 

V.T. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Londonderry. 




16226 Derganagh 
16234 Glendermott 

70 

75 

v.c. 

V.T. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

Monaghan. 




16202 Castleblayney Convent 

204 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Tyrone. 




16214 Gookstown 

16215 Garvetagh 

16216 Primate Dixon Memorial 
16220 Roan 

16256 St. Mary’s (Lisbuoy) . . 
" 

100 

55 

270 

65 

60 

V.C. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.O. 
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VII. — continued. 


County, Roll No. and 
School. 


i Number of 
Pupils to be 
accommo- 
dated. 


How 

Vested. 


Cork. 


16210 Keimaneigh 
16246 Druniclugh 

16253 Aghina .. 

16254 Kilnadur 

16255 Reengaroga 
16259 Kilcolman 
16262 Borlinn . . 


Kerry. 

16217 Brackluin Boys’ 
1G218 Do. Girls’ 


Limerick. 


1621 2 Roohcstown 
16232 Caherconlisli 
16237 Dronitrasna 

16239 Meenkilly 

16240 Fpilaclcra 
16264 Abbeyfeale 


Tipperary. 

6211 Twomileborris . . 

16250 Templetuoky Boys’ 

16251 Do. Girls’ 


Dublin. 

16235 Orumlin Boys’ . . 
1623G Do. Girls’ .. 


Kilkenny. 

16204 Gazebo Boys’ 

16205 Do. Girls’ 

16207 Gas tlowar ron 
16230 Lisnaf unchin 
16248 Dunkitt . . 


King’s. 

16252 Olonfanlough 

Longforb. 
16206 Clonfide . . 


45 

70 

60 

65 

30 

75 

40 


> 280 {| 


50 

140 

120 

120 

80 

150 


00 

05 

105 


GO 


70 


> 130 { 

> 150 { 

J- 185 ^ 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.C. 

V.C. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


Religious 
Denomina- 
tion of 
Applicant. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 


R.C. 
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Building Grants Sanctioned. 


VII. — continued. 


County, Roll No. and 
School. 

• 

Number of 
Pupils to be 
accommo- 
dated. 

How 

Vested. 

Religious 
Denomina- 
tion of 
Applicant. 

Lotjth. 




16208 Termonfcckin Boys’ 

16209 Do. Girls’ 

16249 Bellurgan 

\ 150 / 

80 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

R.G'. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Meath. 




16247 Coohonan 

45 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Queen’s. 




16203 Rathdowney Convent . . 

210 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Galway. 




1G222 Killeenan 

16223 Ardeevin Boys’ 

16224 Do. Girls’ 

16225 Killalaghton 
16263 Leitrim . . 

50 

} 180 { 
80 
85 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Leitrim. 




16244 Derrinkehir 

16245 Uragk 

75 

50 

V.T. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Mayo. 




16243 Glanurla 

55 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Roscommon. 




16228 Derry hanee 

16229 Tullaghan 
16231 Knookroe 

30 

30 

50 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.G. 

Sligo. 




16260 Ballymote Boys’ 

75 

V.T. 

R.C. 
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VIII.-List of One hundred and Ninety -two Vested Schools, 
towards the erection of which the Commissioners had sanc- 
tioned Grants, but which had not come into operation on 31st 
December, 1911. 


Roll No. and School. 

Number of 
Pupik to be 
accommo- 
dated. 

How 

Vested. 

Religious 
Denomina- 
tion of 
Applicant. 


Antrim. 





16119 

St. Nicholas, 

B. 

65 

v.'r. 

R.C. 

16120 

Do., . . 

G. 

65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16172 

Malvern Street, 


120 

V.T. 

Pres. 

16213 

All Saints, . . 


300 

v.e. 

E.C. 

16233 

St. Patrick’s, 


65 

V.T. 

R.C. 


Armagh:. 





15880 

Bessbrook Convent, 


250 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16221 

Lissummon . . 


75 

V.T. 

R.C. 


Cavan. 





15502 

Killinkere, . . 


70 

V.T. 

E.C. 


Donegal. 





15926 

Owey Island, 


30 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15927 

Ranafast, . . 


65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15991 

Malinmore, 


45 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16030 

Traighena, . . 


65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16069 

Cruit Island, 


60 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16075 

Inishfree, . . 


45 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16102 

Carrownaganonagh, . . 


85 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16142 

Meenamara, 


35 

V.T. 

R.G. 

16146 

Leatbeg, 


35 

V.O. 

E.C. 

16241 

Ballymichael 


85 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16242 

Doagkbeg, . . 


40 

V.T. 

R.C. 


Down. 





16154 

St.Pinian’a, 

B. 

65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16155 

Do 

G. 

65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16198 

St. Anthony’s 

B. 


V.T. 

R.C. 

16199 

Do., . . 

G. 


V.T. 

R.C. 

16200 

Rosario, 

B. 


V.T. 

R.C. 

16201 

Do., 

G. 


V.T. 

R.C. 


Fermanagh. 





16050 

St. Patrick’s (Holywell), 


55 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16219 

Ardess, 


70 

V.T. 

E.C. 

16238 

Kilturk, 


30 

V.T. 

R.C. 


Londonderry. 





16168 

Muldonagh 


60 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16226 

Derganagh, 


70 

v.c. 


16234 

Glendermott, 


75 


R.G. 


Monaghan. 





16022 

Edenmore, . . 


65 

V.T. 

R.G. 

16202 

Castleblaney Convent, 


204 

V.T. 

R.C. 
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VIII . — continued. 


Roll No. and School. 


Number of , 

Pupils to bo | How 
ftooommo- Vested, 
dated. 


Religions 
Denomina- 
tion of 
Applicant. 



Tyrone. 

. 

16171 

Legfordrum, 


16214 

Gookstown, 


16215 

Garvetagh, . . 


16210 

Primate Dixon Memorial, 


16220 

Roan, 

. . 1 

16256 

St. Mary’s (Lifebuoy), 

1 


Glare. 


15549 

Ballybran, . . 


15968 

.Bnitard, 


16006 

Kilmurry- lbriekano. 


16178 

Victoria Road, 


16186 

Inch, 



Cork. 


15323 

Kiloullen, . . 

B. 

15324 

Do., 

G. 

15661 

Cullen, 

B. 

15662 

Do., 

«. 

15947 

Templenacarriga, 


15950 

Firmount, . . 

B. 

15951 

Do., 

G. 

16086 

Maughnaclea, 


16109 

Ballycotton, 

B. 

16110 

Do., 

G. 

16149 

Aghadown, 


16163 

Aubane, 

B. 

16195 

Do., 

G. 

16210 

Koimanoigh, 


16240 

Drumclugh, 


16253 

Aghina, 


16254 

Kilnadnr, . . 


16265 

16259 

Rcengaroga, 

Kilcolman., 


16262 

Borlimi, 



Kerry. 


14998 

Lyraerompane, 

• • 

15033 

ICilllynn, 


15592 

Vcntry, 

B. 

15593 

Do., 

G. 

15044 

Tiemaboul, 

B. 

15645 

Do., 

G. 

15757 

Cahorlolicon, 


10014 

St. Finian’s, 

B. 

10015 

Do 


16018 

St. John’s. Cashlagh, 


16147 

Emlaghmarc, 

B. 

16148 

Do 

a. 

16150 

Coolnooliill, 


16153 

Maharees, . . 


10217 

Brackliiin, ... 

k 

16218 

Do 

G. 


30 
ioo 
r> 5 

270 

05 

00 


05 

120 

120 

05 

75 


V.T. 

v.c. 

v.c. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 


E.c. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 


00 

00 

190 | j 

40 

75 

75 

25 

00 

00 

40 

no | 

45 

70 

50 

65 

20 

75 

40 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


75 

00 

100 

05 

85 

120 

210 

75 

75 

75 

75 

140 

280 


V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T, 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 
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VIII. — continued. 


Roll No. and Sohool. 


Limerick. 
15680 Roxborough, 
15686 Afchea, 

15686 Do., 

15700 Cloverficld, 

16212 Rochestowu, 
16232 Caherconlisli, 
16237 Dromtrasna, 

16239 Meenkilly, . . 

16240 Foilaolora, . . 
16264 Abboyfoalc, 


Tiiterauy. 
15677 Lisvomnnu, 

16059 Etnly, 

16060 Do., 

16061 Do., 

16077 Ardlinanc, . . 

16078 Do., 

16111 KiUusty, . . 

16166 Carrig, 

16167 Heigh, 

16211 Tworailoboiris, 

16250 Templetuohy 

16251 Do., 


Waterford. 
15658 Moonainecn, 


Carlo w. 

16934 Tobinstown, 


Dublin. 

15999 Lowor Rutland Street., 

16000 Do., 

16001 Do., 

16002 Do., 

16026 Lowor Road, 

16139 St. Gabriel's, 

16235 Unimlin, .. 

16236 Do., 


Kildare. 

15870 Newbridge, 

15871 Do., 


Kilkenny. 

15632 Kilmacow Convont, 
15696 Gorosbridge Convent 
16028 Thomastown Convent 
16073 Kilmanagh, 



Number of 


Religious 


Pupils to be 

■ How 

Denomina- 


accommo- 

Vested. 

tion of 


dated. 


Applicant. 


50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

B. ! 

105 

V.T. 

R.C. 

G. : 

105 

V.T. 

R.C. 


75 

V.T. 

R.C. 

•• 1 

50 

V.T. 

R.C. 


14(1 

V.T. 

R.C. 

I 

120 

V.T. 

R.C. 


120 

V.T. 

R.C. 


80 

V.T. 

R.C. 


150 

V.T. 

R.C. 


110 

V.T. 

R.C. 

ii. 

1 f 

V.T. 

R.C. 

G. 

V 260 •{ 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Inf. ! 

J l 

V.T. 

R.C 

B. 

80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

G. 

80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

.. 

70 

V.T. 

R.C. 


65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

;; 

65 

V.T. 

R.C. 


SO 

V.T. 

R.C. 

B. 

G. 

} 130 { 

V.C. 

V.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


65 

V.T. 

R.C. 


60 

V.T. 

R.C 

B. 

r 

V.T. 

R.C. 

G. 

l 700 •] 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Inf.B. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Inf.G. 

J l 

V.T. 

R.C. 

50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

a 

170 

V.T. 

R.C. 

B. 

G. 

} 100 I 

V.T. 
| V.T. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

B. 

150 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Inft. 

270 

V.T. 

R.C, 


150 

V.T. 

R.C. 


130 

V.T. 

R.C. 


210 

V.T. 

R.C. 


70 

1 V.T. 

R.C. 
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VIII. — continued. 


Roll No. and School. 


Kilkenny — continued. 


Queen’s. 

113017 Augluiahilla, 

1G1G0 Clonaghadoo, 

16203 Rathclownoy Convent, 


Westmeath. 
16002 Athlono, 


Wbxeord. 
16937 Monaaeod, . . 
16962 Ballindaggin, 
16115 Goroy Convent, 


Galway. 

16043 Glanagimla, 
16162 Carrowkeel, 

16167 Aille, 


16116 

Clara, 


16140 

Skcoughvosthecn, 


16156 

Urlingford, 

B. 

16158 

Do., 

G. 

16204 

Gazebo, 

H. 

10205 

Do., 

( 1 . 

16207 

Castle-warren, 


16230 

Lisnafunehin, 


16248 

Dunkitt,.. 



King’s. 


15395 

Mount Bolus, 

B. 

15396 

Do., 

G. 

15612 

Cadamstown, 


16097 

Philipstown, 

G. 

16262 

Clonfanlough, 



Longford. 


15975 

Cullyfad, . . 


16206 

donfidc, 



Louth. 


16208 

Termonfeckin, 

B. 

16209 

Do., 

G. 

16249 

Bellurgan, 



Meath. 


15483 

Rathkenny, 


16132 

Cormeen, 


16143 

Drumconratli, 

B. 

16144 

Do., 

G. 

16247 

Coolronan, . . 



Number of 
Pupils to be 
accommo- 
dated. 

How 

Vested. 

45 

V.T. 

45 

} 240 j 

} 180 { 

CO 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

65 

V.T. 

105 

V.T. 

75 

V.T. 

75 

V.T. 

80 

V.T. 

110 

V.T. 

00 

V.T. 

70 

V.T. 

70 

V.T. 

1 I®) -f 

V.T. 

1 80 1 

V.T. 

V.T. 

150 

V.T. 

60 

V.T. 

1 130 | 

V.T. 

1 46 1 

V.T. 

V.T. 

50 

V.T. 

70 

V.T. 

210 

V.T. 

160 

V.T. 

90 

V.O. 

05 

V.O. 

220 

V.T. 

95 

V.T. 

75 

V.T. 

60 

V.T. 


Religions 

Denomina. 
tion of 

Applicant, 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C, 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

RC, 


R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

RC. 

RC. 


RC. 

RC. 

RC. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

RC. 

RC, 


E.C. 


RC. 

R.C. 

RC. 


RC. 

R.C. 

R.C. 
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VIII. 


ontinued. 



Roll No. and School. 


Number of 
Pupils to be 
accommo- 
dated. 

How 

Vested. 

Religious 
Denomina- 
tion of 
Applicant. 

16164 

Galway — continued. 
Lettera, 

B. 

70 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16165 

Do., 

G. 

70 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16222 

Killeonan, 

it. 

50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16223 

Ardecvin, . . 

} 150 { 

V.T. 

E.C. 

16224 

Do., 

G. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16225 

Killalaghton, 


80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16263 

Leitrim, 


85 

V.T. 

E.C. 

15690 

Leitrim. 
Cornagon, . . 


80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16126 

Kilmoro, 


75 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16130 

St. Joseph's, 


75 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16244 

Derrinkehir, 


75 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16245 

Uragh, 


50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15682 

Mayo. 
Ballyglass, . . 
Rathmorgan, 


120 

V.C. 

R.C. 

16966 


65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15982 

Culfcibo, 


75 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15996 

Rathbane, . . 


100 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16019 

Kilvine, 


100 

V.T. 

R.C, 

16047 

St. Columba’s (Aghamore), 


00 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16113 

Tonragee, . . 


95 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16122 

Knock, 

B. 

100 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16123 

Do 

d. 

100 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16170 

Cloughans, . . 


60 

V.T. 

R.C, 

16173 

Kinaffc, 


100 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16243 

Glanurla, . . 


65 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15543 

Roscommon. 
Tibohinc, . . 

B. 

70 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15544 

Do., 

G. 

95 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15653 

Bally for an, 


80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15664 

Granlahan, 

0. 

00 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15964 

ltatonagh, 


40 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15980 

Camcloon, . . 


80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16032 

Glanduff, . . 


75 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16088 

Carrowcrin, 


70 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16127 

Gorthaganny, 


H0 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16228 

Dorryhanoo, 


:>o 

V.C. 

E.C. 

16229 

Tullaghan, 


30 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16231 

Knockroo, . . 


50 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16016 

Shoo. 
Mass Hill, . . 


45 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16136 

Cliffonoy, . . 

n. 

80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16141 

Do., 

G. 

80 

V.T. 

R.C. 

16260 

Ballymoto, 

b. 

75 

V.T. 

R.C. 
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General Summary. 


IS.— General Summary of Operative, Building, and 
Inoperative Schools. 


County. 


Opera- 

tive 

Schools. 


IjnililliiR ln °, p vc a ' 
hchools. I Schools. 


Total. 


Antrim 

Armagh 

Cavan 

.Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry 

Monaghan 

Tyrone 

Clara 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Waterford 

Carlow 

Dublin 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

King’s 

Longford 

Louth 

Meatli 

Queen’s 

Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 

Galway 

Leitrim 

Mayo 

Itoa common 
Sligo 


008 

205 


■ 15)0 

173 

282 

175) 

354 

250 


320 

18(1 

75) 

325) 

5 ) 5 ) 

168 

120 

104 

110 

107 

no 

137 

174 

125 

•108 

15)3 
415) 
24 L 
200 


5 

1 . 

674 



267 

IL 


253 


435 

0 

- 

49G 



177 



286 



182 

6 

- 

360 


- 

263 

10 

- 

721 

376 

JO 

o 

264 

* “ 


332 

:r 

- 

137 



80 

8 

- 

337 

13 


102 

181 



126 

2 

- 

106 

” 

— 

113 

3 


163 


119 

1 

- 

138 


— 

177 

— 

1 

126 


1 

419 

5 

_ 

198 

12 

— 

431 

- 

253 



204 

102 

15 

8,496 
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Convent and Monastery Schools. 

( a y — Three Hundred and Twelve Convent National 
Schools paid by Capitation. 


Roll No. and School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1011. 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
for year 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1011, 
All 

Pupils. 

ULSTER- 

Co. Antrim. 



15667 Lisburn, 

Saorod Heart, 

229 

183 

7059 Crumlin-road, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

318 

263 

10566 St. Catherine’s, 

Dominican, 

338 

259 

13843 Star of the Sea, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

328 

249 

14138 St. Joseph’s (Crumlin-road), 

do., 

109 

51 

15278 St. Vincent’s (I)unlewy-stroot), 

Sisters of Charity, 

618 

423 

8056 St. Malftcliy’s, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

449 

338 

9488 St. Mary’s, . . 

Cross and Passion, 

195 

154 

Co. Armagh. 



9719 Edward-street, . . Inft. 

Sisters of Mercv, . . 

446 

347 

15183 Church -place. 

do.. 

183 * 

133 

8220 Mount St. Catherine, . . 

Sacred Heart, 

330 

270 

10856 Keady, 

Poor Clares, 

220 

175 

15880 Besabrook Convent . . 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

213 

146 

Co. Cavan. 



8490 Cavan, 

Poor Clares, 

304 

223 

10176 BallyjamesdulT, 

do., 

183 

125 

16057 Belturbet, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

171 

130 

12093 Coot-chill, . . 

do., 

128 

89 

Co. Doniugal. 



10165 Glenties, 

Sisters of Mercy, .. 

89 

65 

15016 St. Columba’a, 

Loreto, . . 

105 

72 

2055 Glentofihor, son. B. & (>.. 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

07 

38 

9278 Moville, 

do., 

135 

101 

10689 St. Patrick’s, 

do.. 

202 

139 

14705 Ballysbannon (2), 

do., 

176 

129 

9389 Nuala, 

do.. 

78 

57 

Co. Down. 



15504 Nazareth House, 

Sisters of Narazeth, 

160 

156 

15505 Nazareth Lodce. 

do.. 

183 

182 

15390 St. Matthew’s, 

Cross and Passion, 

540 

414 

10253 Mount St. Patrick, . . 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

307 

225 

243 St. Clare’s, . . 

Poor Clares, 

772 

579 

7508 Canal— street, 

.Sisters of Mercv, . . 

496 

348 

9725 Rostrevor, . . 

1 do., .. 

99 

78 

13732 Warrenpoint, , , 

do 

110 

80 
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(a).— T hree Hundred and Twelve Convent Nat™ 
Schools paid by CAPiTATiON-confimrf. AL 


oil No. and School. 

Religious Order of 

Community. 

Average 

Number 

„ 01 
Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year 
ended 
31st Dec.. 

1911. 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
for year 
ended 
31st Pee. 
1911, 
All 

Pupils. 



_ 


ULSTER — con . — Co. Fermanagh. 

2035 Enniskillen Infant, .. .. | Sisters of Morey, ..| ij. 


Go. LONDONDERRY. 


6168 St. Eugene’s Cathedral, 
13212 St. Patrick’s (2), 

14598 St. Colu mb’s, 

14599 do., 

14916 Nazareth House, 

14007 St. Mary’s, Maghcrofelt, 

15066 do., 

16029 St.John’s, 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

. . do., 

G. Tnft., do., 

b. inft„ do., . . ; ; 

. . | Sisters of Nazareth,’ 
. . Immaculate Concop- 
' tion, 

Inft. i do., 

. . | Ursuline, 


4244 Castleblayney, 


10110 Strabane, 
14272 Omagh, 

13814 Cookstown, . . 
14458 St. Patrick’s, 
15921 Bridge End, 


Co. Monaghan. 

. . 1 Sisters of Mercy, . . 

Co. Tyrone. 

. . | Sisters of Mercy, . 

. . Loreto, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 
.. i do., .. . 

• • i do., 


10644 Ennistymon, 
12962 Tulla, 

15162 Killaloe, 

7315 Ennis, 

11800 ICilkee, 

13374 Kilrush, 


MUNSTER-Co. Clark. 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

do 

do., . . 


do., 

do., 

do., 


Co. Cork. 


512 Midleton, 

3828 Youglml, . . ^ 

6376 Queenstown, 

7419 St. Mary’s (Carrighvohill), 


13450 Rushbrooke, 
1541 Charleville, . 
13031 St. Joseph’s, 
2278 Millstreet, . 
10047 Macroom, 
10232 Kanturk, 
2258 Fermoy, 

4268 Doneraile, 
16159 Mallow, 


Inft. 


Presentation, 

do., 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

Poor Servants of the 
Mother of God and 
the Poor. 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 
do., .. .. 

do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 
do., 

Presentation, 

do., 


. . Sisters of Mercy, . 


773 

313 

167 

170 

169 

69 


659 

229 

137 

135 

165 

57 


57 49 

119 87 


| 122 

1 91 

1 426 

321 

280 

196 

1 204 i 

170 

275 | 

193 

1 107 | 

79 


241 

174 

144 

115 

145 

113 

528 

352 

217 

160 

468 

335 

1 528 

396 

008 

372 

745 

584 

149 

115 

128 

108 

134 

98 

164 

124 

221 

171 

382 

310 

341 

248 

513 

393 

185 

133 

421 

282 
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(a).— T hree Hundred and Twelve Convent National 
Schools paid by Capitation— continued. 




Average 

Number 

of 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 

Roll No. and School. 

Religions Order of 

Pupils on 
Rolls for 

for year 


Community. 

year 
ended 
31st Dec., 

31st Dec., 
1911, 
All 



1011. 

Pupils. 


MUNSTER— (MB— Co. Conic— cob. 


11855 Buttovanfc, . . 

Sisters of Morey, . . 

134 

107 

16128 Mitchelstown, 

Presentation, 

368 

274 

9101 Banfcry, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

310 

248 

13372 St. Patrick’s, . . B. Inffc. 

do 

107 

83 

7651 Clonakiity, . . 

do., 

200 

216 

8430 Skibberoen, . . 

do., 

321 

259 

13661 St. Mary’s, . . 

Sisters of Charity, 

178 

132 

13662 do., . . . . Inffc. 

do., 

175 

,126 

14813 Roscarbory, . . 

Sisters of Morey, . . 

233 

184 

4572 Kinsale 

do 

439 

333 

5257 Bandon, 

Presentation, 

360 

289 

6153 St. Finbar’s, 

do 

1,153 

868 

12218 Clarence -street, . . Inffc. 

do. 

658 

470 

13696 St. Vincent’s, 

Sisters of Charity, 

1,220 

907 

14000 St. Joseph’s, . . 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

1,282 

928 

14105 Clarence -street, 

Presentation, 

639 

466 

14594 St. Finbar’s, . . B. Inffc 

do., 

233 

189 

14722 Schull, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

121 

97 

5940 Blackrock, 

Ursulino, 

125 

90 

14299 St. Mary’s, Passage West, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

309 

259 

Co. Kerry. 



4062 Listowel, 

Presentation, 

415 

307 

11849 Lixnaw, 

do., 

128 

98 

13233 Ballybnnion, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

154 

116 

15335 Lixnaw, . . . . Inffc. 

Presentation, 

85 

69 

1869 Milltown, 

do., 

143 

119 

13530 Moyderwell, 

Sisters of Meroy, . . 

515 

364 

13015 Tralee (2), . . 

do., 

421 

308 

14952 Castloiflland, 

Presentation, 

413 

342 

10050 St. Gertrude’s, 

Loreto, . . 

58 

47 

(Jo. UlMUHIOK. 



7439 Abboyfoale, . . 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

210 

165 

15127 Cappamoro. . . 

do., 

182 

136 

14625 Doon, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

239 

173 

13898 Hospital, 

Presentation, 

247 

195 

131)26 Hilfinano, 

Sistors of Charity, 

284 

249 

. 670 SS. Mary and Munehin’s. 

Sisters of Meroy, 

731 

568 

15/7/ St. Vincent do Paul’s, 


357 

264 

5547 Sexton -street, 

Presentation, 

672 

515 

693 6 St. John’s, . . 

Sistors of Mercy, . . 

720 

504 

9296 Adare, 

do., . . 

121 

88 

10684 Mount St. Vincent. . 

do., 

170 

133 

11197 Bruff, 

Faithful Companions 

179 

144 





12718 St.Vinoent do Paul, . . Inffc. 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

415 

318 
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Convent Schools paid by Capitation. 


(a).— T hree Hundred and Twelve Convent Nationai 
Schools paid by CAViTATiont-continued. 


Roll No. and School. 




Average 

1 

IlellRiuus Order 

of 

Number 

of 

Pupils on 
Rolls lor 

Community. 


year 



ended 
31st Dec., 
1911. 


Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
for year 
ended 
31st Dec. 
1911, ’ 
All 

Pupils. 


MUNSTER — co?i. — Co. Limerick — con. 


13480 St. Mary’s, . . 
14199 St. John’s, . . 
14590 Sexton' -struct, 
6032 St. Catherine’s, 
6569 St. Anne’s, . . 
12975 St. Joseph’s, 
14555 Do., 


. . B. Inft. 

Sisters of Merev . . 

246 

. . B. Tnft. 

do.. 

260 

. . U. Inft.. 

Presentation, 

305 


Sisters of Morey, . . 

219 


do.. 

227 

full. 

do., 

183 


do., 

139 


188 

178 

229 

165 

166 
135 
103 


Co. Tipperary. 


2133 Airhill, 

16112 St. Mary’s (Nenagh), . . 

13371 Borrisokane, . . 

3486 Borrisolcigh, . . 

40G8 Thurles, 

9407 Templemore, 

15334 Ballingarry, 

9432 Tipperary' 

581 Cashel, 

15990 Clogheen, 

7232 Drangan, 

8903 Fethard, 

10120 Cahir, 

10437 Ballyporeen, 

11872 Carrick-on-Suir, 

12349 Morton -street, 

13107 St. Joseph’s (Carrick-on-Suir), 
13404 Now Inn, 

4007 Newport, 


Sacred Hoart, 

284 

211 

Sisters of Mercy, , . 

571 

434 

do.. 

210 

167 

do., 

119 

88 

Presentation, 

481 

366 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

187 

150 

Presentation, 

133 

90 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

394 

266 

Presentation, 

312 

219 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

165 

128 

do., 

118 

90 

Presentation, 

265 

207 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

300 

212 

do., 

176 

137 

Presentation, 

594 

496 

Sisters of Charity, 

647 

505 

Sisfcors of Mercy] . . 

222 

172 

do., .. 

129 

97 

do., ,. 

121 

84 


6095 Ardmore, 

12911 Lismoro, 

15457 Cappoquin, . . 
12180 Clonmel, 

11550 Kilmacthomas, 
11944 Waterford, . . 
12007 Forrybank, . . 
12087 Dnngarvan (2), 
12334 Star of the Sea. 
12403 St. Joseph’s,.. 
15642 Portia w, 

12535 St. John’s (2), 
12578 Dunmorc, East, 
13020 Stradbally, . . 
14938 St. Otieran’s, 
15295 St. Alphonses, 


Co. Waterford. 


Sisters of Morey, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Merev, 


Presentation, 
Sisters of Morey, 
Presentation, 
Saorod Heart, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Charity, 
do., 

Sisters of Moroy, 
CJrsuline, 

Sisters of Morey, 
do., . . 
do., 

St. John of God, 


J, 



55 

41 


215 

166 


157 

121 


314 

243 


141 

108 


380 

285 


173 

127 


278 

194 


229 

197 


80!) 

607 


.223 

166 


274 

212 


105 

82 


124 

93 


082 

494 


181 

142 
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(o).— T hree Hundred and Twelve Convent National 
Schools raid by Capitation — continued. 




A verago 

Average 

Roll No. and School. 

Religious Order of 

Number 

of 

Pupils on 

daily at- 
tendance 
for year 


Community. 

year 

31st Dec., 



ended 
31st Dec., 
1011. 

1011, 

All 

Pupils. 


LEINSTER— Co. Caiilow. 


1 5245 Carlow, 

Presentation, 

511 

441 

tooio do., .. .. Inti- 

Sisters of Morey, . . 

160 

145 

13007 Tallow, 

Brigidine, 

300 

252 

1926 Bagcnalatriwn, 

Presentation, 

337 

260 

071 LoigUlinbridge, 

•SiBtors of Merov, . . 

160 

138 

Co. Dunlin. 



1149 King’s Inns-sbroob, 

Sisters of Charity, 

1,171 

990 

5933 George’s -hill, 

Presentation, 

791 

571 

9932 Stanhope-atrcot., 

Sisters of Charity, 

1,082 

844 

11883 Baldoylo, 

do., 

168 

132 

12408 Cabra, 

Dominican, 

131 

106 

12448 Gardiner-stroot, 

Sisters of Charity, 

1,500 

1,209 

13887 Mount Sackville, 

St. Joseph, 

01 

61 

14515 East Wall, . . 

Sisters of Charity, 

370 

310 

16056 St. Vincent’s. 

do., 

1,272 

994 

16816 Do., . . . . junr. 

do., 

1,105 

861 

743 St. James’s (1), 

do., 

1,046 

806 

2018 Baggot-street, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

1,445 

1,095 

13447 Lucan, 

Presentation, 

276 

232 

7032 Loreto (Leeson-lano), 

Loreto, . . 

598 

490 

7546 Golden Bridge, 

Sisters of Morey, . . 

651 

471 

7883 Clondalkin, . . 

Presentation, 

220 

172 

11064 Weaver’s-squaro, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

1,042 

763 

12471 Our Lady’s Mount, 

Sisters of Charity, 

560 

425 

13611 Warrenmount, 

Presentation, 

914 

746 

1985 Booterstown, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

164 

122 

5600 Kingstown, . . 

Dominican, 

896 

690 

11832 Mount Anvillo, 

Sacred Heart, 

172 

147 

11894 Sandymount, 

Sisters of Charity, 

350 

267 

12509 St. Anne's, . . 

do., 

217 

183 

14586 Blackroek, . . 

Sisters of Morey, . . 

500 

408 

729 Loreto, 

Loreto, . . 

153 

120 

7182 Dnlkoy, 

do., 

247 

220 

11569 To wnsontl -street, 

Htatom ot Moroy, . . 

B?4 

620 

13012 St. Joseph’s (Toronureb 

Presentation, 

38!) 

292 

15480 Harold, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

397 

323 

Co. Kildahk. 



779 Maynooth, . . 

Presentation, 

273 

214 

1151 Clane, 

do., 

80 

54 

11970 Kiloook, 

do , 

108 

136 

15040 Naas, 

Sinters of Mercy, . . 

284 

229 

15769 Monas tore van. 

do., 

240 

183 

15599 Kildaro, 

Presentation, 

339 

267 

2106 Newbridge, . . . . InEt. 

Immaculate Conoop- 

237 

191 


bion. 



1.1745 Great Connell, 


194 

155 

11806 Kilcullen, 

Cross and Passion, 

161 

123 

13373 St, Michael’s (Athy), . . 

Sistors of Morey, 

469 

3?7 


0 
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Convent Schools paid by Capitation. 


(a).— T hree Hundred and Twelve Convent W ATTn . 
Schools paid by Capitation—, ' - 


lloll No. and School. 


>NAL 


llclinious Order of 
Community. 


Average 
Number 
_ of 
Pupils on 
Polls for 
year 
ended 
3isfc Dee., 

1011. i 


Average 
daily at,- 
tendance 
for year 
ended 
3lst Dec 
1011 , 
All 

Pupils. 


13885 Kilkenny, 
2181 Thomastown, 
9134 Goresbridge, 
10478 St. Patrick’s, 
10835 Castlecomor, . 
13075 Callan, 

5437 Mooncoin, . 
7260 Kilraacow, . 
12935 Graigne, 

794 Owning, 

3028 Ballyraggct, 


Kilkenn it. 

Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Brigidine, 

St. John of God, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Morey, 
Presentation, 

do., 

Sisters of Mercy, 
St. John of God, 
Sisters of Mercy, 


LEINSTER — con.— Co. 


624 

463 

282 

203 

164 

110 

354 

246 

258 

208 

326 

251 

166 

127 

122 

92 

164 

127 

144 

113 

99 

82 


Kino’s County. 


3220 Birr, 

6913 Kilcormac, . . 

13503 St. Rynagh’s (Banagher), 
823 Killina, 

16013 Edenderry, . . 

2080 Tullamore, 

15556 Portarlington, 

13118 Clara, 


Sisters of Mercy . 
do. 

. Sacrod Heart, 
Presentation, 

St. John of God, . 
. Sisters of Mercy, . 

. Presentation, 

. Sistors of Mercy, . 


400 

306 

132 

102 

110 

95 

129 

96 

358 

326 

603 

457 

346 

246 

227 

166 


Ct. Longford. 


12942 St. Joseph’s, 
13846 Granard, 

3865 Ballymahon, 
15633 St. Elizabeth. 


Sistors of Mercy, . . 

414 

do., 

191 

do. 

136 

do., 

154 


851 Drogheda, 

5387 Dundalk, f2), 

8052 St. Mary’s, 

8445 Ardoo (2), . . 

10476 St. Vincent’s, Jun, B., 
14651 Castletown -road, 


Co. Louth. 


. Presentation, 

• Sisters of Mercy 

do., .. 

• do. 

. Sisters of Charity, 

• Sisters of Mercy j . . i 


639 

536 

667 

65G 

281 

210 

181 

139 

333 

287 

286 

206 


883 Navan (1), . . 
16100 Do. (2), 
10913 Trim, 

12068 Kells, 


Co. Mbatji. 



Loreto, 

225 

154 


Sisters of Morey, . . ; 

540 

416 


do., 

252 

198 


do., 

461 

397 
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(a).— T hree Hundred and Twelve Convent National 
Schools raid by Capitation — continued. 


1656 Ballyroan, . . 
7183 Mountmollick, 
7442 Borris-in-Ossor 
13343 Cooto-stroot, 
13386 Maryborough, 
13613 Abbnyloix, . . 
13037 StradbftUy, . . 
1157 Rathdownoy, 


034 Mullingar, 
15512 Moate, 

14603 Rochford Bi 
7722 St. Peter’s, 
13417 St. Mary’s, 
14401 Kilboggan, 


School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

Averago 

Number 

of 

Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year 
ended 
dlst Dec., 
1911. 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
for year 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1011, 
All 

Pupils. 

LEINSTER— 

—Queen’s Co. 




Bi'igwlino, 

100 

80 


Presentation, 

313 

263 


Sisters of Mercy, . . 

100 

82 


Brigidino, 

160 

123 


Presentation, 

481 

303 


Brigidino, 

200 

209 


Presentation, 

201 

170 


St. John of Cod, . . 

224 

160 

Co. Westmeath. 




Presentation, 

426 

323 


Sisters of Mercy, . . 

233 

168 

* * ’ ' 

do., 

102 

82 


do., 

440 

368 


Sacred Hctyrt, 

220 

179 


Sisters of Mercy, . . 

188 

150 


Co. Wexford. 


967 New Ross (1), 

8670 Duncannon, 

14644 St. Joseph’s, 

10622 Ramsgrango, 

14756 Ballyhack, . . 

969 Wexford, 

3634 Nowtownbarry, 

3824 Goroy, 

6058 Presentation Convent, Ennis - 
earthy. 

9184 Shielbaggan, . . 

6624 Kilturk, 

8221 Teniploshannon, 

11361 Fay the, 

11986 Silnimorhill, 

12066 St. Mary’s (George’s -street): 


i Carmelite, 

St. Louis, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

St. Louis, 
do., 

Presentation, 

Faithful Coinpanions| 
of Jesus. 

Loreto, . . 
Presentation, 

HI. Louis, 

St. John of God, 
Sisters of Mercy, 

St. John of God, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do. . . 


350 

253 

70 

57 

337 

255 

63 

46 

99 

77 

704 

495 

106 

80 

248 

181 

434 

317 

63 

39 

89 

59 

301 

202 

455 

341 

163 

122 

450 

353 


Co. WlOKLOW. 


7246 Ravonswoll, . . 

10162 St. Michael’s, 

10418 Wicklow, 

13932 Arlclow, 

14994 St. Patrick’s (Bray), 
14653 Baltinglass, . . 


Sisters of Charity, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Dominican, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
Loreto, . . 
Presentation, 


i 305 I 

221 


111 

91 


315 | 

230 


371 

269 


366 

256 


181 

129 

0 

2 
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Convent Schools judd by Capitation. 


( a ).— 1 Three Hundred and Twelve Convent National 
Schools paid by Capitation— continued ,. 


.Roll No, and School. 


UnliKlouH Onlor of 
Community. 



CONNAUGHT— Co. Galway. 


12234 Tuain (1), 

Presentation, 

247 


12250 do. (2), 

Risfcors of Morey, 

380 


1013 Rakoon, 

Presentation, 

575 


4515 Newtownsmith, 

Sistors of Mercy, . 

582 


12243 Carna, 

do., 

68 


13190 Clifdon, 

do., 

172 


13439 Oughterard, 

do.. 

245 


12181 Clarenbridge, 

Sistors of Charity, 

108 


13365 Oranmore, . . 

Presentation, 

126 


16968 Woodford, . . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

148 

111 

6632 St. Vincent’s, 

do., 

363 


6839 Ballinasloe, . . 

do., 

418 


15997 St. Brendan’s (Eyrecourt), 

do., 

116 

84 

14169 St. Joseph’s, 

do., 

174 

131 

15523 Kin vara, 

do., 

139 


13208 Gort (2), 

do., 

230 


14048 Headford, . . 

Presentation, 

120 

94 

16071 Atlienry, 

do., 

205 

156 

13378 Spiddal, . . .» 

Sistors of Mercy, . . 

138 

96 

Cu. Leitrim. 



13770 Mohill, . . * . . 

Sisters uf Mercy, . . 

210 

166 

2821 Ballinamore, . . Inft. 

do., 

95 


12940 Carrick-on-Shannon. . . 

Marist, . . 

245 

183 

13614 Ballinamore, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . . 

84 

59 

Co. 

Mayo. 



14176 St. John’s (Poxford), . . 

Sisters of Charity, 

76 

51 

14346 do., . . . . inft. 

do. 

92 

68 

15642 Swinford, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

253 

162 

15028 St. Aidon’s (Kiltimagh), inft. 

St. Louis, 

178 

124 

15764 St. Aidon’s (do.), 

do., 

96 

69 

14410 St. Angola’s, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

443 

301 

12255 St. Patrick’s, 

do., 

481 

366 

13617 St. Josoph’s, 

do., 

146 

104 

16004 Ballina, .. .. inft. 

do., . . 

91 

68 

12239 Mount St. Michael’s, . . 


286 

173 

13602 Ballinrobo, . . 

do.; . . 

385 

268 

15375 St. Josoph’s, 

do., 

313 

229 

14863 Achill Sound, 

do., 

123 

8G 

Co. Roscommon. 



13302 St. Erancis Xavior’s, . . 

Sisters of Charity, 

242 

174 

15043 Abbey town, 


268 

182 

6908 Strokestown, 


158 

117 

15083 St, Mary’s, . . 

do., 

352 

277 
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Convent Schools paid by Capitation. 


(a).— T hree Hundred and Twelve Convent National 
' Schools paid by Capitation. — continued. 


Roll No. and School. 



Average 

Number 


of 

Religious Order of 

Pupils on 
Rolls for 

Community. 

year 
ended 
31st Dec., 


1911. 


Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
for year 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1911, 
All 

Pupils. 


CON NAUGHT — con . — Co. Roscommon. 


15139 Abboycarton, 

13198 St. Anne’s, 

12754 St. Joseph’s, Snmmcrhill, 
7382 Loughlynn, . . 


Sisters of Meroy, 
do., 
do., 

Franoiscan, 


192 

2G5 

1G4 

94 


159 

234 

141 

05 


Co. too. 


13240 St. Patrick’s, 

Sisters of Mercy. . . 

550 

14346 Do. . . . . 15. Ililfc. 

do. 

176 

15374 St. Vincent’s, 

Ursuline, 

232 

11887 Banada, 

Sisters of Charity, 

152 

16008 Tubbercurry, 

Marist, . . 

218 


419 

161 

160 

112 

136 


(6). — 1 Thirty-two Convent National Schools paid by Personal 
Salaries, &c. 


U LSTE R — Co, Arm ag u . 


15310 Portadown, . . 


Presentation, 

284 

198 

11752 Middletown (2), 


St. Louis, 

43 

29 

16372 Do. 

.’ ! Inffc. 

do., 

77 

62 


Co. Donegal, 



14531 Bundoran, . . 


St. Lou ib, 

207 

155 


Co. FERMANAGH. 



13401 Enniskillen, 

. . . . | Sisters of Mercy, . . 

322 

240 


Co. Monaghan. 



359 Monaghan, . . 


St. Louis, 

1134 

121 

15041 Clones, 


do 

140 

103 

16402 Monaghan, . . 

InCt. 

do., 

288 

185 

16491 Clones, 

lnCt. 

do., 

151 

106 

16329 CarriekmacroHH, 


do., 

337 

279 


MUNKTJOR— Co. Cork. 



13762 Castletown, . . 

,. j 

Sistors of Mercy, . . 

170 

132 

13910 Crossha von, . . 


Presentation, 

256 

209 

16832 St. Patrick’s, 

. . Xnfb. k 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

60 

51 
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Convent Schools paid by Personal Salaries. 


(ft.)— T hirty -two Convent National Schools paid by 

Salaries, &c. — continued. " AI 


Roll No. and School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Pupils on 
Bolls for 
year 
ended 
31st Dec., 
1911. 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
for year 
ended 
31st Dec.. 
1911. 
All 

Pupils. 


Co. Kerry. 



538 Dingle, 

545 Tralee, 

15332 St. Joseph’s, 
13742 Rathmore, . . 
13051 Killarney, 
13381 Do. (2), . . 

13542 Caherciveen, . . 
15387 Killarney, 
15473 Do. (2), . . 

8320 Kenmare, 

. . Inft. 

Inffc. 

Inft. 

Presentation, 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

Presentation, 

do., 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

Poor Clares, 

493 

581 

71 

192 

179 

133 

254 

188 

215 

268 

398 

405 

56 

141 

145 

109 

205 

151 

174 

200 


Co. Waterford. 



1289 Tallow, 

11461 Dungarvan, . . 
13473 Do., 

Inft, 

Carmelite, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 
do., .. 

125 

177 

136 

101 

134 

98 


LEINSTER— Oo. Kildare. 



11336 Rathangan, 


Sisters of Mercy, . . 

174 

143 


Co. Longford. 



8546 Newtownforbes, 

.. 

Sisters of Morey, . . 

90 

73 


CONNAUGHT— Co. Mayo. 



5215 Ballina, 
12961 Do., 

. . Inft. 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 
do., 

219 

163 

178 

118 


Co. Sligo. 



12325 Ballymote, . . 
1525 Camphill, 

. . Inft. 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 
do.. 

134 1 
100 

107 

68 

[c .) — Two Monastery National Schools paid by Capitation. 


MUNSTER.— Cork. 



5669 Gt. George’s-streot, 
6999 Douglas -street. 

:: ::| 

Presentation, 
do., . . 

393 

597 

297 

429 
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LB-FlFTY-THREE MONASTERY NATIONAL SaHOOLS PAID BY 

Personal Salaries, &c. 


• Average Average 

Number daily at* 
of tendance 

Pupils on for yenr 

Roll No. and School. Religious Order of Rolls for ended 

Community, yenr dint Dec. 

ended 1011, 

31st Dec., All 

1011. Pupils. 


ULSTER— Co. Antrim. 

15242 St. Gall’s Monastery, . . i Brothers of the Chris-i 309 j 320 

tian Schools. I 

15659 St. Finian’s, . . . . | do., . . . . ] 89 I 52 


Co. Armagh. 

7181 Crossmore ICeady, .. .. I Brothers of the Chris- 1 117 I 92 

j tian Schools. 


Co. Donegal. 

14628 Letterkenny, .. .. | Presentation, .. | 154 | 113 


Co. Down. 

9428 John -street, .. .. I Brothers of the Chris- 1 160 | 116 

I tian Schools. j I 


Co. Fermanagh. 

12420 St. Michael’s, . . . . | Presentation, . . | 149 | 108 


Co. Monaghan. 

366 Carrickmaoross, .. | Patrician, .. | 157 | 116 


Co. Tyrone. 

15840 St. Patrick’s, . . . . | Presentation, . . | 251 | 196 


MITNST10R — Co. Cork. 

15718 St. Joseph's, Cove (l), .. I Presentation, .. 257 205 

■ 15773 Do. (2), . . . . . . do., . . . . 278 234 

12619 Mallow, . . , . . . I Patrician, . . 379 286 

14784 St. Patrick’s (I hmtnamvay), .. | Brothers of the Chris- 162 116 

• tian Schools. 

12473 Greonuiount, . . . . ] Presentation, . . 403 287 

14403 St. John’s (Kinsalo), . . . . j do., . . . . 249 i 183 


Co Kerry. 

1793 Killarncy, . . . . , , I Presentation, . . I 274 | 224 

3655 Milltown, . . , . . . do., . . . . j 110 I 92 
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Monastery Schools paid by Personal Salaries. 


(^-Fifty-three Monastery National Schools 
Personal Salaries, be . — continued . 


paid 


by 


Roll No. and School. 


Religious Order of 

Average 

■Number 

t, of 

Pupils on 
Rolls for 
year 

UonmuiuRy. 


„ ended 
3 1st Dec., 
1911. 


Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
tor year 
n ended 
3lst Dec. 
1911, ’ 
All 

Pupils. 


Co. Limerick. 


0543 Hospital, . . 
15581 St. Patrick’s, 


iBrothors of the Chria- 147 
fcian Sohools. 

1 do., .. .. 172 

106 

125 


Co. Tipperary. 



13014 Fethard, 


| Patrician, 

1 149 

1 114 


Co. Waterford. 



16046 St. Stephen’s, 


I Brothers of the Chris. 
1 tian Schools. 

- 663 

| 634 


LEINSTER 

— Co. Carlow. 



16080 Tullovv, 
13105 St. Brigid’s, 


1 Patrician, 
j Brothers of the Chris 
| tian Schools. 

I 171 
- 204 

, 136 

165 


Co. Kildare. 



12747 Kildare, 


Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools. 

| 100 

| 139 


Co. Kilkenny. 



13265 St. Patrick’s, 
1301 St. John’s, . . 


Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, 
do,, .. 

182 1 
120 | 

106 

99 


Kinh’s Co. 



12370 St. Brendan’s, 

• * • . | Presentation, 

1 223 1 

169 


Co. Louth. 



2094 Ardce, 

14641 Castletown-road, 

:: ::i 

.Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, 
do., . . . . 

148 

323 

115 

237 


Queen’ 

s Co. 



9 1 8 Castletown, . . 
7636 Coote -street. 


Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, 
Patrician, 

65 

141 

40 

107 
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((2,)— Fifty-three Monastery National Schools paid by 
Personal Salaries, &c.— continued . 




Average 

Average 



Number 

daily at- 



of 

tendance 

Roll No. and School. 

RelitriouH Order of 

Pupils on 
Rolls for 

for year 


Community. 

year 

81st Dec., 



ended 

1011, 



3lst3)ec., 

Ail 



1911. 

Pupils. 


LEINSTER — con. — Co. Westmeath. 

12904 St. Mary’s, .. .. . . | Marist, .. ..I 11G I 97 

13756 Do., . . . . prop. | do., . . . . | 107 | 149 


Co. Wexford. 

15360 St. Aloysius,. . .. . . I Brothers of the Chris- . 70 i 52 

! tian Schools. I 


CONNAUGHT— Co. Galway. 


12423 Kilkerrin, 



Franciscan, 

98 68 

12502 Roundstono, . . 



do.. 

46 32 

12528 Curry, 



do.. 

83 51 

1016 Galway, 



Patrician, 

304 239 

15316 Nun’s Island, 



do.. 

155 124 

12765 Carrabeg, 



Franciscan, 

101 56 

11675 Annagh, 



do.. 

80 55 



14533 Quay-street, 
15051 do., 


Co. Sligo. 

junior, I Marist, . . . . j 201 i 152 

senior, do.. . . 119 89 
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Summaries— Convent and Monastery Schools. 


(e.) — Summary 


according to Religious Orders-Convmt 

NAT. SfmnnT c* w « v MfT 


National Schools. 


Religious Order. 


Sisters of Morey, 

Presentation, 

Sisters of Charity, 

St. Louis, 

Loreto, 

Sacred Heart, . . . . ' ] 

Poor- Clares, 

Brigidine, . . . . 

Dominican, 

Franciscan, 

Immaculate Conception, . . 

St. John of God, 

Ursulino, . . . . ’ 

Carmelite, 

Faithful Companions of Jesus, 

Cross and Passion, 

St. Joseph, 

Marist, 

Poor Servants of the Mother of God and the 
Poor. 

Sisters of Nazareth, 


Total Convent National Schools, 


| Schools. 

Schools 
paid by 
Personal 
i| Salaries, 

- 

paid by 
| Capitatior 

Total 

J. 

j &c. 


104 

68 

26 

0 

9 

7 

13 

9 

8 

177 
1 67 

. 26 
14 
9 
7 

4 

6 

4 

1 

l 

6 

1 5 

! t 

4 

_ 

• 4 

7 

4 

- 

7 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

- 

3 

1 * 

_ 

1 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

i 3 1 

[ 

- 

3 

! 

j 312 

32 

344 


Monastery National Schools. 


Brothers of tho On-mtlan Schools, . . 


1 

1 18 

1 18 

Presentation, 

2 

12 

14 

Franoiscan, 

_ 

10 

10 

Patrician, 

_ 

7 

7 

Marist, 


6 

6 

Total Monastery National Schools, . . 

2 

u i 

63 | 

56 
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0nb Hotdred and Twenty-four Workhouse Schools, with 
the Average Number of Pupils on the Rolls, and the Average 
Daily Attendance of Pupils for the year ended 31st December, 
1911. 


roll No. and School. 

Average i 
No. of 
Pupils | 
on Roll* : 
for year 
ended 
itlsfc 
Dec., I 

ion. ; 

Average 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance of 
all 

Pupils. 

Roll No. and School. 

Average 
No. of 
Pupils 
on Bolls 
for year 
ended 
51st 
Dec., 
1911. 

Average 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance of 
all 

Pupils. 

Antrim. 

1 


■ 

Tyrone. 



3680 Ballymoney,. . 

2 | 

2 

3039 Castlederg, . . 

5 

4 

3843 Ballymena, . . 

15 

13 




3653 Larne, 

5 . 

4 




6314 Antrim, 

10 

14 

Claris. 



3048 Belfast, 

271 

188 

3408 Scariif, 

6 

5 




3534 Ennistymon, 

12 

11 




0359 Bally vaughan, 

9 

8 

Armagh. 



3288 Ennis, 

45 

38 

11300 Lurgan, 

10 

13 

3489 Kilrusli. 

37 

35 

10280 Newry, 

10 

12 

0224 Killadysorb, . . 

6 

4 

Cavan. 






3420 Cavan, 

19 

18 

Cork. 



3447 Bailieborough, 

8 

7 

3107 Midleton, 

41 

38 

3644 Cootehill, 

Inopcra 

tivo. 

0121 Youghal, .. 

23 

21 

6910 Bawnboy, . . 

C 

5 

3923 Kanturk, .. 

21 

20 




4896 Macroom, 

5 

5 




0012 Millstreet, . . 

7 

7 

Donegal. 



3242 Fermoy, 

21 

19 

4932 Milford, 

8 

8 

3051 Mallow, 

21 

20 

4975 Letterkenny, 

7 

0 

0216 Mitchelstown, 

24 

21 

7714 Glenties, 

3 

2 

4411 Bantry, 

16 

15 

3863 Inishowen, . . 

9 

8 

5993 Castletown, . . 

8 

7 

4313 Donegal, 

7 

0 

0140 Scliull, 

11 

11 

4339 Ballyshannon, 

10 

8 

3417 Skibboreen, . . 

14 

11 

13754 Stranorlar, . . 

8 

7 

3505 Dunmanway, 

14 

14 




0949 Clonakilty, . . 

20 

18 




354G Cork, 

211 

157 

Down. 



4925 Kinsale, 

13 

ii 

3068 Banbridgo, . . 

14 

12 

0123 Bandon, 

21 

18 

11820 Kilkeol, 

i 

4 







Kerry. 



Fermanagh. 



3800 Traleo, 

40 

30 

10795 Enniskillen, . . 

23 

17 

itm Diuglo, 

20 

20 

11360 Lisnaskea, . . 

Tnoporn 

tivo. 

4340 Killarnoy, . . 

27 

25 




4990 Cahorcivoon, . . 

2 

2 




4070 Konmaro, 

9 

9 

Londonderry. 






3881 Londonderry, 

17 

13 




9587 Limavady, . . 

3 

3 

Limerick. 



3381 Coleraine, 

Inopcra 

tivo. 

3000 Kilmallock, . . 

28 

25 

10525 Magherafclt, 

22 

19 

5058 Limerick, 

34 

27 

Mouaohah. 



TirPERARY. 



3388 Monaglian, . . 

7 

0 

3414 Roscroa, 

20 

19 

/8iJJ Clones, 

2 

2 

3519 Nenagh, 

32 

28 

7884 Oastleblaynov, 

7 

7 

3047 Thurles, 

28 

24 

3668 (JarrickmacroRH 

11 

j 9 

3142 Tipperary, . . 

02 

58 
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Roll No. ami School. 


Tipperary— con. 
3363 Cashel, 

3446 Clogheen, 

3646 Carrick-on-Suir, 
12363 Clonmel, 


Waterford. 
3418 Lismore, 

12220 Dungarvan, . . 
3826 Waterford, . . 
6746 Kilmacthomas, 


Carlow. 
11164 Carlow, 


Dublin. 

3144 Balrothery, . , 
7187 Dublin, North, 
3266 Rathdown, . . 


Kildare. 
3166 Naas, 
8634 Celbridge, 
3862 Athy, 


Kilkenny. 
6947 Castlecomer, . . 
3378 Callan, 

3607 Kilkenny, . . 
6278 Tliomastown, 


King’s. 

7989 Parsonstown, j 
3364 Edonderry, . . : 
3446 Tullamoro, . . 


Longford. 

3368 Longford, 

3666 Granard, 

6811 Ballyniahon,. . 


Louth. 

177 Dundalk, 

J 382 Ardco, 

Meath. 

3410 Kells, 

14036 Trim Dist., B. 
14100 Do., G. 


Workhouse Schools. 


Workhouse Sohools— continued. 


Avorait't 
Hr*, of 
Pupils 
on Rolls 
for year 
ended 
31st 
Dee., 
11 ) 11 . 


A vorago 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance of 
all 

Pupils. 


ISO 

27 


5 

52 

74 




20 

;u 

15 

34 


15 

20 

111 

10 


12 


28 

347 

53 


37 

10 

31 


20 

14 

44 

18 


31 

21 

38 


13 

19 


12 


20 

321 

40 


34 

8 

27 


19 

12 

40 

17 


27 

20 

35 


8 

12 

18 


28 

24 


2 

47 

70 


Roll No. and s c i 10n ] 


Qumn’s. 

4315 Mountmelliek. 
|10810 Abbeyleix, . . 

Wesi .'MEATH. 

6866 Dolvin, 

3274 Atklone, 


Wexford. 
3620 New Ross, 
3608 Wexford, 
5074 Enniscorthy, 
10064 Gorey, 


Wicklow. 
3383 Ilathdrum, 
3879 Shillelagh, 
11180 Baltinglass, 


Galway. 

3366 Galway, 

6668 Mountbellew, 
6734 Portumna, . . 
7019 Ballinasloe, . . 

Leitrim. 

3669 Manorhamilton 
3419 Moliill, 

3633 Carrick-on- 
Shannon. 


Mayo. 
8474 Bolmullofc, 
9221 Killalu, 
4896 Swinford, 
4263 Castlebar, 
4727 Westport, 
6143 Claromoms, 


Roscommon. 
3289 Boyle, 

4933 Castlerea, 
6122 Strokestown, 

Sligo. 

3339 Sligo, 

8219 Toborourry, . . 


Gross Total, 
Schools. 


124* 


Average 
No. of . 
Rupiis 
on Rolls j 
for year 
ended ! 
31st i 
Dec.. 
1911. 


26 

17 


16 

22 


Average 
Dally 
Attend* 
ance of 
_ ail 
Pupils 


24 

15 


14 

18 


31 

19 

24 

10 


17 

13 

5 

4 

8 

8 

27 

22 

13 

11 

8 

7 

36 

33 

14 

13 

17 

i 16 

8 

| 6 

12 i 

11 

4 ! 

4 

10 •! 

9 

9 ! 

9 

11 

10 

24 

22 

22 

19 

20 

18 

10 ’ 

10 

31 

30 

10 

10 


3 Inoperative on 31st December, 1911. 
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List of Twenty -five National Schools attended by Pupils of Industrial 
Schools, certified under the Act. 







i Average 





' of In- 

daily At- 
tendance 

County. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Religious Order of 
Conductors. 

Pupils 
on Roll 
on 31st 

dustrial 
Pupils 
for the 





1911. 

year 

1911. 

Cavan, 

8490 

Cavan Convent, 

Poor Clares, 

55 

62 

Down, 

15505 

Nazareth Lodge, . . 

Sisters of Nazareth, 

50 

49 

Monaghan, . . 

359 

Monaghan Convent, 

Sisters of St. Louis, 

59 

55 

Tyrone, 

10110 

Strabane Convent, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

07 

67 

Clare, 

7315 

Ennis Convent, 

Do 

70 

70 

Cork, 

0376 

Queenstown Convent, 

Do., .. 

37 

34 

„ 

15059 

Baltimore Fishery, 

Lay Teachers, 

99 

105 


14299 

St. Mary’s Convent, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

57 

54 

Kerrv, 

13615 

Tralee Convent (2), 

Do., . . 

70 

67 


13381 

Killarney Mercy Convent, . . 

Do., . . 

115 

107 

Limerick, 

10684 

Mount St. Vincent Convent, 

Do., .. 

25 

22 

Tipperary, . . 

9407 

Templeraore Convent (St. 

Do., . . 

60 

58 



Anne’s). 

„ 

581 

Cashel Convent, . . 

Presentation Sisters, 

53 

63 

” 

9432 

Tipperary Convent, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

H 

10 

Longford, 

8546 

Newtownforbes Convent, 

Do., .. 

12 

9 

Westmeath, . . 

15512 

Moate Convent, . . 

Do 

49 

42 

Wexford, 

11986 

Summerhill Convent, 

Do., 

60 

53 

Wicklow, 

10162 

St. Michael’s Convent, 

Do., . . 

50 

50 

Galway, 

6632 

St. Vincent’s Convent, 

Do., .. 

48 

40 

” 

6839 

Ballinasloe Convent, 

Do., . . 

29 

22 

Roscommon, 

13302 

St. Francis Xavier’s Convent, 

Sisters of Charity, 

33 

32 

» 

15083 

St. Mary’s Convent, 

Sisters of Mercy, . . 

20 

17 

„ 

12754 

St. Joseph’s Convent (Summer- 

Do., .. 

72 

70 



hill.) 




Sligo, 

13240 

St. Patrick’s Convent, 

Do., . . 

9 

9 


11887 

Banada Convent, . . 

Sisters of Charity, 

37 

38 
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Special Grants of Salary for Industrial Instruction 


List of Forty-five Schools in which Special Grants of Saury in •<) 
of Industrial Instruction were available on 30th June 1910 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

School 

Armagh, 

4415 

Crosamaglon. G. 

Tipperary, . . 

11872 

Camck-on-Suir, Con. 






vent. 





13107 

St. Joseph’s, Comm- 

Cavan, 

16057 

Belturbot, Convent. 


4058 

Xhurles, Convent. 




Waterford, 

11461 

Dungarvan, Convent (| 

Down, 

0725 

RoBtrovor, Convent. 

99 

13020 

Stradbally, Convent, 

” 

7508 

Canal-atreot, Convent. 

Dublin, 

2018 

B&ggot-street, Comer 




33 

753 

Central Model, G. 

Monaghan, . . 

369 

Monaghan, Con von t. 





15329 

CarrickmaoroHB Convent. 

Kildare, 

13373 

St. Michael’s Convent, 

Clare, 

11800 

Kilkec, Convent. 

Kilkenny, . . 

13885 

10478 

Kilkenny, Convent. 

93 

13374 

Kilrush, Convent. 

” 

10835 

Castlecomer, Convent 

Cork, 


Queenstown, Convent. 

Longford, . . 

12942 


6376 

13846 

Granard, Convent. 

„ 

10047 

Macroom, Convent. 


,, 

4268 

Doncrailo, Convent. 




39 

8430 

Skibbercon, Convent. 

Loutli, 

8445 

Ardec, Convent (2). 

39 

7661 

Clonakilty, Convent. 


33 

14813 

Rosscarbory, Convent. 




33 

4572 

Kinsalo, Convent. 
Bandon, Convent. 

Meath, 

12489 

Oldcastle, G. 

” 

5257 




. 

Queen’H, 

13937 

Stradbally, Convent. 

Kerry, 

545 

Tralee, Convent ( I). 




39 

13530 

Moytlenvoll, Convent. 

Wexford, . . 

067 

Now Ross Convent (1). 
St. Mary’s, George’s* 

39 

14052 

CaHtleisland, Convent. 


12060 

91 

13381 

Killarney (Mercy), Con- 



street, Convent. 


13051 

vent. 

13 

8221 

Tompleshannon, Convent 
St, Joseph’s, Convent 

93 

Killarney (Bren.), Con- 

33 • • 

14644 



vent. 



99 

8320 

Konmaro, Convent. 

Galway, 

CO 

O 

<>» 

Gort, Convent. 

Limerick, 

14625 

Boon, Convent. 

Mayo, 

14176 

St. John’s, Convent. 
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List of Evenino Schools to which capitation grants were paid 
at the end of the Session 1911-12, together with the average 
attendance of pupils. 


NOTE.— In addition to the 333 ‘EvoninR Schools on this List, 13 schools wore in operation 
anriBg only portion of tho session. Ini other oases nr unis wore disallowed orvino toirrenu- 
laxities in accounts, or other causes. Total, ouO. 







Reg. 

School. 


No. 

j 


Antrim. 


99 

St. Vincent’s 

G. 

1C6 

Earl -street 

B. j 

197 

Workingmen's Club 


255 

St. Macaniaius’ 

b. 

402 

St. Malachy’a 

B. 

525 

Harryvillc 

B. 

652 

.Cushendall 


654 

St. (Mean’s ‘ . . 


655 

Annoy (1) 


658 

Glenane 


706 

Wellington 


1345- 

Ballymoney . . 

B. 

1441 

Corkey (2) 

B. 

1723 

Greencastle . . 

B. 

1728 

Upper Dervock 

• • 1 

1958 

Randalstown . . 


1959 

Stranocuni 


2014 

Cripples’ Institute 

i 

2101 

Racavan 

B. 

2166 

Rathlin Island 


2172 

Earl-street 

G. 

2299 

Townsend-street 


2382 

Ahoghill 


2383 

Randalstown 

B. 

2389 

Connor and Kells 



Armagh. 


2 

Edward -street Convent 1 

54 

Portadown Convent 


131 

Portadown 

B. 

290 

Machernahel v firm von t. 

329 

Mullavilly (2) 

B. 

2395 

Middletown . . 

B. 


Cavan. 


8 

St. Joseph’s . . 
St. Mary’s 

B. 

9 

B. 

155 

Bally jameadufl! 


227 

Cornakill 


362 

Cavan 

B. 

483 

Demakeali 

522 

Caafcletarra 


671 

Knocktemplo 

St. Anne’s, Bailie boro 


713 


876 

Carrickallon . . 


922 

Tunnyduff 


930 

Calfield 


1200 

Denn 


1238 

OrosBerlough . . 



Aver- 

age 


99 

11 

28 

50 

23 
31 
31 
15 
20 

24 
372 

20 

28 

13 
37 

23 

14 

24 
18 
12 
60 
40 
14 
24 
12 


7(5 

00 

10 

51 

25 

24 


30 

31 
17 
21 
10 

32 
30 
39 
15 

33 
23 
22 
22 
20 


Reg. 

No. 

School. 


Aver- 

age 

Attend- 




ance. 


Cava n — continued. 



1479 

Greaghgarron 


15 

2002 

Benbawn 


30 

2355 

Ardmonecn 


25 

23(54 

Drumcravo 


11 

2305 

Garrick 


34 

23(5(5 

Benmoro 


31 

2378 

Banaho 


29 

2384 

Cohaw 


42 


Clare. 



1448 

Inishcaltra 

B. 

19 

1645 

Banaha 

B. 

36 

1960 

Dromandoora. . 

B. 

37 

1980 

Doolough 


32 

1981 

Orce 

B. 

47 

2028 

Clohanes 

B. 

33 

2074 

Oahersherkin 

B. 

27 

2075 

Furglan 


33 

2084 

Ballinalhcken 


21 

2106 

Lissycasey 


24 

2197 

ICilclaran 

B. 

20 

2223 

Peakle 

B. 

33 

2237 

Drumbanifie . . 


48 

2287 

Baltard 

B. 

42 


Cork. 



140 

Droiuinarigle . . 

B. 

21 

238 

Glandoro 

B. 

15 

242 

Kilmaeaboa . . 

B. 

23 

251 

Reenogrecna . . 

B. 

20 

262 

Tragumna 

B. 

u 

598 

Adrigole , 

B. 

25 

723 

Ijialovano 

B. 

32 

885 

St. Vincent’s Convent 


93 

978 

Douglas -street 

B. 

13 

1332 

Blackpool 

St. Mary’s (.Eason’s 11 

B. 

24 

1452 

ill) 

15 

2040 

Uinoraboy 

B. 

32 

2127 

Lough Ino 

B. 

35 

2100 

St. Helen’s Convent 


47 

2212 

Telegraph Messengers’ 

34 


Institute. 



2337 

Riossmaeowan 


14 

2370 

Toureenalour . . 


14 

2371 

Derrycreha 


23 

2372 

Tullylease 

B. 

21 

2394 

Ardagh 

B. 

60 


* Including Evening Schools conducted under the Alternative Rules. 
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Evening Schools. 


r of Evening Schools to which capitation mw. 
at the end of the Session 1911-12, together wfth ZV ^ 
attendance of pupils— continued. average 


Rag. 

No. 

School. 


Avor- 

AtiUiiul- 

anco. 


Donegal. 



291 

Malin Head . . 

B. 

37 

662 

Gaddydufi: 

B. 

57 

664 

Tiornasligo 

13. 

38 

710 

Rashonny 

B. 

3(5 

1058 

Oarrowoannon 


21 

1068 

Moonglass 

B. 

13 

1098 

Dristoran 

B. 

15 

1434 

JVlalin 

B. 

14 

1435 

St. Patrick’s . . 

B. 

32 

1636 

Glonooly 

B. 

21 

1688 

Shrove 

B. 

23 

1765 

Cineil Conaill 

B. 

41 

1833 

Strain ore 

B. 

13 

1834 

Ducnrry 

B. 

18 

1841 

Beagli 

B. 

28 

1862 

Arranmoro Island 

(2), 

19 


Mixed 



1864 

Tievobrack . . 

B. 

17 

1952 

Drung 

B. 

21 

1976 

Croaghross 


25 

2065 

Gortnabrado . . 

B. 

20 

2148 

Arranmore (1) 


70 

2149 

Crossconnell . . 

B. 

27 

2150 

Gommoon 


17 

2241 

Toac Columcille 


(53 

2317 

Oroaghs 

B. 

12 

2330 

Pettigo 


30 

2332 

Croagh 

B. 

30 

2333 

Cashelard 

B. 

19 

2373 

Glassalts 


3(5 

2388 

Meondorry 


40 


Down. 



29 

St. Matthow’a 


5) 

.365 

Albortbridgo . . 


49 

707 

Edendorry 


15 

911 

Canal-street Con vout 


89 

1439 

Magberally 


10 

2233 

Mountpottingor 


130 

2306 

Nettlolield 


18 

2385 

St. Mary’s 

B. 

l(i 


Dublin. 



16 

Central Model 

B. 

25 

17 

Inchicoro Model 

B. 

42 

33 

St. Francis’ . . 

B. 

25 

817 

Skerries 

B. 

23 

996 

College Croon 

B. 

177 

2026 ; 

SS. Michaol and John’s B. ; 

51 


new. 

No. 


School. 


Aveer- 


Attend- 

ance. 


FERMANAGH. 


2(H) 
004 
1020 
2203 
2302 | 
2340 | 
2302 
2370 
2380 


240 
200 
448 
747 
8(50 ! 
802 
057 ! 
1079 
1081 
1120 
1374 
1088 
1589 i 
1050 ; 
1052 
1859 
1870 
1872 
15)35 
1988 
2044 
2090 
2100 
2318 
2335 
2330 
2348 
2308 
2300 
2370 ; 


Mullyiucisker . . 

( -'nsliolnadroa . . 

Dorrygonnelly 

Fiumagh 

Ballinamallard 

Bollock 
Maghoraeross 
Aughagafliort .. 
Moonmoro 

Galway. 

Pctorswell 
Polredmond . . 
Olontuskort . . 
Olydagh 
K.illyan 

St. Joseph’s . . 

Farm 

fCilgovrin 

Oappagli 

Dunmorc 

Derryoober . . 

Ballyroe 

Ourraglunore . . 

Innislacken . . 

Eyrecourt 

Innisnoe 

Ballinafad 

Toombeola 

Baniaderg 

Oastlegrove . . 

Kilkorrin 

ruiHliark 

( lavra 

Ballygar 

Aitnngh 

Bushy Park . . 

Derry neon 

( 'londoylo 

'IVioliilf 

Ballin< lorry .. 


Kerry. 


421 

1500 

2272 

2350 

2301 

2303 


Nlievadara 

Tnlloha 

Cappa 

Sliovadara 

DirrcendaiTagli 

Glouutane 


KlLDARE. 

1003 | Kildangan 
2292 I Rathangau .. 


• • 23 

• • 20 

•• 18 
•• ' 22 
•• 1(5 

B. . 34 
•• ! 24 
• • 22 
.. 13 


B. 

28 

B. 

32 


22 

B. 

74 

B. 

14 

B. 

30 


24 

G. 

18 

B. 

40 

B. 

53 

B. 

23 

B. 

27 

B. 

29 


18 

B. 

23 


27 


13 


20 

B. 

37 

B. 

11 

G. 

23 


20 

B. 

36 

B. 

13 


27 

B. 

31 


40 

B. 

18 

B. 

29 

B. 

43 

B. 

23 

B. 

16 

B. 

19 

G. 

20 

B. 

14 


13 


I 


B. i 14 
B. ! 36 
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List of Evening Schools to which capitation grants were paid 
at the end of the Session 1911-12, together with the average 
attendance of pupils— continued. 


Iteg. 

No. 

Soliool. 

Avor- 

ago 

\ [.tend- 
ance. 

No. 

School. 

Aver- 

age 

Attend- 

ance. 


Kilkenny. 




Louth. 



237 

Froshford 

B. 

27 

2279 

Mullaghbnoy . . 

0 . 

17 

952 

Rothes Arch 


14 





2259 

Robinstown . . 

B. 

17 





2362 

Ballyfoylo 

u. 

28 


Mayo. 







503 

Glonoastlo 


16 


Kino’s. 



741 

Gortjordan . . 


17 





781 

Monntpleasant 


22 

620 

Horseleap 

B. 

17 

1130 

Ballintnbbor . . 


26 

2341 

QuaiTymormt 

B. 

30 

1247 

Kilbride 


25 

2396 

St. Kievan's . . 

B. 

10 

1248 

Heathfield 


13 





1503 

Ballyoastle 


24 





1505 

Nealo 


1!) 


Leitrim. 



1502 

Ballymachola 


30 





1028 

Ratlibane 


18 

105 

Cornamon 


20 

17S4 

Killeen 


25 

447 

Cullentra 


18 

2356 

Lisaniska 

Ot: 

29 

545 

Kiltyclogher . . 


27 





626 

Ballagliamoehan 


21 





633 

Drumkeelanmore 


27 





• 966 

Moneenatieve 


30 


Meath. 



1148 

Anghacashol . . 


19 





1183 

Derrinkehiv . . 


17 

1258 

Gortloney 

B. 

37 

1491 

Drmnslianbo 


25 





1771 

Sracomer 

B. 

54 





1965 

Cloonty . 

B. 

27 


Monaghan. 



1966 

Killavoggy . . 


49 





2201 

Glenaniffe . . • 


20 

297 

Drumsheeny ■. . 


23 

2240 

Gortnasilla 


33 

305 

Dawson 

B. 

34 

2308 

Glenade 


20 

704 

Killycarnan . . 


62 

2300 

Ahanlisli 


21 

1542 

Inniskecn 


24 

2354 

Cloono 

B. 

35 

1742 

Glennaii 

B. 

21 

2369 

Moenymoro 


33 

1973 

Crappagli 


17 

2360 

Killea 


30 






Limerick. 




Queen’s. 



63 

Ballygran 


17 

148 

The Oak 


34 

78 

St. Ita’s 

<1. 

70 

387 

Ballyiin 


14 

699 

Ballingarry 

B. 

20 

1424 

Wolfhill 


16 

1231 

Monomohill . . 

B. 

23 





1729 

St. Mary’a 

G. 

50 





1738 

Bvoadford 

B. 

14 


Roscommon. 



1927 

St. John’s 

G. 

36 





2375 

Gurtavalla 

B. 

29 

22 

Athleaguo 

B. 

14 





104 

Clonfree 

B. 

17 


Londonderry. 



186 

Scardano 

B. 

14 





209 

Northyard 

B. 

26 

68 

Fallaghloon . . 

B. 

39 

233 

Don (Castlorea) 

B. 

28 

882 

Glendermott . . 

B. 

18 

244 

Kiltycreighton 

B. 

21 

1296 

Tirkane 

B. 

34 

444 

Gortbaganny 

B. 

21 

1325 

St. Coluinb’s Hall 

B. 

112 

494 

Taughmaconnell 

B. 

20 

1682 

Artillery -Btreot Gonvont 

181 

557 

Balljroddy • • 

B. 

33 

1751 

Lisnanmck 

B. 

33 

728 

Camcloon 


18 

2357 

Muldonagh 

B. 

36 

701 

Lisacul 

B. 

43 

2367 

Cashel 

B. 

17 

852 

Frenchpark . . 


18 


n 
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Evening Schools. 


List of Evening Schools to which capitation grants were paid 
at the end of the Session 1911-12, together with the average 
attendance of pupils — continued. ° 





Aver- 



Reg. 

No. 

School. 


age 

Attend- 

Reg. 

No. 

School. 




ance. 




Roscommon — continued. 



Tyrone. 

944 

Ballymintan . . 

B. 

14 

6 

King’s Island . . 

965 

Highlake . . Mon. 

27 

7 

Cookatown Convent 

1499 

Lismoil 


15 

165 

Dunamoro 

1522 

ICingsiand 

B. 

35 

174 

Crosscavanagh 

1644 

Don Male (B’derin) 


23 

274 

Recarson 

1886 

Derrynargon 


20 

1758 

1 rillick (1) 

1955 

Tisrara 


19 

1914 

Golan 

2034 

Ballintleva 

B. 

16 

2042 

Roscor 

2056 

Mount Allen . . 

B. 

26 

2043 

Drumharvey . . 

2307 

Bridge Cartron 

B. 

24 

2081 

Knocknagor . . 
Trillick 

2374 

Kilmore Temp. Hall 


38 

2125 

2386 

Laplioil 


23 

2143 

Grannan 

2387 

Oootehall 


15 

2163 

2276 

.Legamaghery 

Gallon 





2277 

Crosscavanagh 





2340 

Fardroas 


Sligo. 



2381 

St. Macartan’s 





2390 

Bellisle 

544 

Castlegal 

B. 

28 

2391 

Roan 

563 

Ballyconnell . . 


41 

2392 

Dergalt 

564 

Breaghwy 

B. 

32 


630 

Grange 

B. 

21 



948 

Benbulben 

B. 

43 


Waterford. 

1160 

Drumcashel . . 

B. 

20 



1212 

Calry 

B. 

32 

2111 

St. Brigid’s . . 

1709 

Carraroe 


18 

2112 

Cappoquin Convent 

1817 

Ballintogher . . 


32 

2195 

Endeavour 

2164 

Gilhooly Mem. 


30 

2342 

Portlaw Oonvent 





2353 

Dungarvan Con. (1) 






Westmeath. 

336 

Tipperary. 



2310 

Kiloleigh 

St. Joseph’s Convent 


28 


390 

Garrick-on-Suir Convent 

44 


Wexford. 

720 

Cahir Convent 


48 


979 

Crogh 

B. 

35 

270 

Baldwinstown 

1708 

Ourraghpoor . . 


26 



1712 

Bansha 

B. 

10 


Wicklow. 

1932 

Mohorough 

B. 

16 



2211 

Clonoyharp 

B. 

13 

2377 

Bally connoll . . 
Ashford 

2393 

Fethard Holy Trinity 


17 

2397 



ance. 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 


B. 

G. 


B. 

G. 


B. 


39 

100 

16 

16 

16 

21 

24 
17 
12 

13 
21 
29 

14 
20 
12 
12 
26 

15 

25 
20 


112 

13 

23 

12 

33 
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List of Seventeen Evening Schools to which Grants were paid 
under the Alternative Rules for Evening Schools in large 
Urban Centres. 


County, 

Reg. 

No. 

School, 


708 

St. Mary’s, B. 


2185 

Belfast Municipal Technical Institute. 


2225 

St. Potor’s, B. 

” 

2220 

Lisburn, B. 

Cork, 

2312 

Portnoy, 


2244 

Ann St., B. 


2300 

Banbridgo Toohnical. 

Dublin, . . 

350 

St. Joseph’s, B. 

Fermanagh, 

2358 

Town Hall Street (Enniskillen). 

Londonderry, 

2351 

Sfc. Columb’s Cathedral. 

Longford, 

2343 

St. Bernard’s, B. 

Louth, 

2000 

St. Patrick’s, B. 

„ 

2285 

St. Vincent’s Convent. 

Tipperary, 

2132 

Clonmel Savings’ Bank. 

,, • • • • • • 

2289 

Nonagh (2). 

Tyrone, . . 

109 

Loy, B. 

Waterford, 

2291 

St. Joseph’s Convent. 


Soienoe Equipment Grants made in the financial year, 1911-12. 


Roll 

Soliool. 

Amount. 1 

Roll 

School. 

Amo unt. 

No. 





No. 





12479 

ANTRIM. 

£ 

s. 

tl. 


Down. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

St. Joseph's Girls’ 

10 

0 

0 

1)844 

Friar’s Place 

7 

10 

0 

6262 

Oldpark 

9 

0 

0 

2518 

Conlig («) 

8 

5 

0 

7284 

8804 

Cloughwator 
Wolfiuli Mill (6) . . 

7 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 


Fermanagh. 




16188 

Tullybano {a) 

St. John’s .Boys’ (rt) 

8 

5 

0 


Nil. 




16179 

n 

0 

0 






16061) 

Springfield (c) 

n 

0 

0 


Londonderry. 




4271 

Armagh. 









Taniokoy (a) 

8 

5 

0 , 

14010 

Fail- Hill Boys’ (a) . . 

8 

6 

0 





14017 

Fair Hill Girls’ (a) . . 

8 

5 

0 


Cavan. 




15713 

Christ Church (c) . . 

11 

0 

0 


Nil. 




8077 

Beagh («) 

8 

5 

0 

10686 

Boniuai,. 









Milford Boys’ 

7 

10 

0 


Monaghan. 




6760 

Muff [a) . . 

8 

5 

0 






15393 

Cashel (2) (a) 

8 

0 

0 

0365 

Drumakill 

6 

0 

p 


B 2 
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Science Equipment Grants made in the financial 


year, 1911 - 12 ^ 


Boll School. 

No. 


Amount. 


Tyrone. 

77 59 N ew* toWnstewart Mod . 

Girls’ (a). 

8331 Moy (2) (b) 

9681 Loy Boys’ (a) 


Clare. 

11091 Pitfiold . . 
14757 Quin Boys’ (a) 




12259 

1272 

4055 

11275 

12145 

15478 

15479 
14430 


Cork. 

Urban Boys’ 

Glandore Boys’ (a) . . 
St. Michael's Boys’ (a) 
Gurrano (a) 

Lislevane Boys’ (a) . . 
Toames Boys’ (a) . . 
Toames’ Girls’ (a) . . 
Derryoreha (a.) 

Kerry. 

Nil. 


Limerick. 

6934 St.. John’s Boys’ (6) 


Tipperary. 

16112 St. Mary’s Convent (c) 

Waterpord. 

Nil. 

Carlow. 

Nil. 

Dublin. 

8578 Balrothery 
13447 Lucan Convent (c) .. 
13612 Teremire Convent (St. 
Joseph’s) (c). 

10310 Grangegorman (a) . . 
I 1 ®™ 0% Quay Boys’ (c) 

1 904 Rahony Boys’ (a) . . 

Kilhare, , 
14201 Castlodermot Girls’ (i) 

„ Kilkenny. 

"017 Grame (Mixed) (a) 
5927 Churchill (a) 


, _ King’s. 

15923 Cloneyhurko 



8 5 0 


10 0 
8 5 


7 10 0 

8 5 0 


7 10 0 

8 0 () 
8 5 0 
8 0 
8 5 
8 5 
8 5 
8 5 


10 0 0 


11 0 0 


7 10 0 
11 0 0 
11 0 0 

8 5 0 
11 0 0 

8 5 0 


10 0 0 


8 5 0 
8 5 0 


7 10 0 


907 

3834 

477(1 

9751 


Gurnard Boys’ 

15154 Konagh 
12042 St. Joseph’s Convent 
(<■•) 

Louth. 

Nil. 


Meatii, 

Nil. 

Queen’s. 
Olonasloe .Boys’ 
BaUylman (a) [ 

Pairymonnt Boys’ (a) 
Mountraellioli Pari, (a) 

Westmeath. 

Nil. 

Wexeord. 

Nil. 

Wicklow. 
Shillelagh . . 

Galway. 
Balla.ghalea 
Leitrim 
Loughweli 
Pohena 
Gortanumera 
Cappatagle 
Peterswell (6) 
Ballyglass (a) 
Braokloon (a) 
Woodford Convent (S) 

Leitrim. 

Leitrim Boys’ (a) .. 
Drumkoolanmore (a) 

Mayo. 

Lisduil Boys’ 

Bouris (a) 

Kilroo (a) 

Oarrowgowan Girls’ (a)j 
St. Columha’s 
(Cogaitla) (a). 


15359 


14383 

3607 

10742 

7980 

8379 

9270 

4789 

14642 

13147 

15058 


1125 

12525 


13533 

4707 

5472 

14230 

13047 


7 10 0 

8 5 0 
8 5 0 
8 5 0 


7 10 0 


9 0 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 

7 10 0 
10 0 0 

8 5 0 
3 5 0 

10 0 0 


Roscommon. 
12778 Tawnytaskin 


Sligo. 
127G7 Cloonloo (a) 
15213 Cloonanuro (a) 


The cases SSked M ° 0rres P on(1 with £7 10s. grant. 
The cases 00rres P™<l with the £9 grant.* ^ 

The dffiZZ t l Z C °« 08 P Ond with tl>0 ilO grant.xJ 
to the increased price of materials. 


8 5 0 
8 5 0 


7 10 0 

8 5 0 
8 5 0 
8 5 0 
3 5 0 


7 10 0 


8 5 0 
8 6 0 
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Teachers’ Pensions, &c. 


Statistics of the National School Teachers’ (Ireland) Pension 
6 Fund, under the Act 42 & 43 Viet., cap. 74, for the Year ended 
31st December, 1911, as furnished by the Teachers’ Pension 
Office, Dublin Castle. 

1 The thirty-second year of the operation of the Act ended on the 
31 st December, 1911. 

2. The fluctuation of numbers on the Pension List under the Act 
was as follows : 


- — 


MlflN. 




Women. 















Total 












both 




12 

l 1 


3rd 

2nd 

r- 

V 


Sexes. 


Urado, 

Ur ado. 

(1 ratio. 

(.'InsB. 

Total. 

iQratlo. 

G rodo. 

Urndo. 

Class. 

Total. 



2,-185 

1,085 

1,400 

150 

5,070 

4,708 ' 

1,294 

859 

130 

7,051 

12,721 

31st December, 11110. 
First appointed in lull, 
Ee-appointed, 1911, . . 
Became Principal 

242 

48 

1 

10 

8 

- 

242 

52 

10 

103 

123 

10 

0 

1 

1 

_ 

403 

134 

7 

645 

186 

17 











A 

A 

Became . Assistant 

- 

~ 

— 

~ 

“ 





3 

3 

Teacher, 1911. 
Promoted, 1911, 

- 

49 

35 

7 ' 

01 

- 

39 

28 

4 

71 

162 

Depressed, 1911, 

“ 

** 











2,775 

1,005 

1,438 

157 

0,005 

5,207 : 

1,349 

889 

134 

7,669 

13,734 

Removed from List on 

i 21 

33 

10 

0 

79 ! 

44 


18 

4 

102 

181 

account of age or re-. 












ceipt of Pension. 
Quitted the Service, 

119 

21 

5 

- 

145 


21 

8- 

•- 

289 

4SA 

1911. 

49 

35 

7 

- 

01 


28 

4 

- j 

71 

162 

17 

Became Principal 

10 

- 

— 

— 

10 


- 

” 



Teacher, 1911. 







2 




, 

Became Assistant 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 




* 

Teacher, 1911. 












Depressed, 1911, 
Died, 1911, . . 

14 

10 

lo 

1 

35 

13 

11 

1 

- 

25 

ma 

Remained on Books 31st 

2,562 

1,500 

1,397 

150 

5,705 

OEI 

1,251 

857 

130 

7,172 

12,877 

December, 1911. 




i 







3. The Model School Teachers who have availed themselves of 
the supplemental privileges conferred under Rule 21 are as follows : 


— 

Mon. 

Women. 

Total. 

On the Books 3l«t December, 1910, 

B,e-appointod 1911, 

„ Total, 

Removed from Establishment, on account of Age or 
on receipt of Pension in 1911. 

Died In 1911, 

Resigned or dismissed, 1911, 

On the Books, 31st Docombor, 1911, 

Supplemental Pensions. 

Amount payable on 31st Docombor, 1910, 

Granted in 1911, 

Ceased in 1911, 

Amount payablo 31st Docombor, 1911, 

33 

37 

70 

33 

3 

37 

1 

70 

5 

1 

30 

34 

64 

£ s. d. 
507 12 6 
185 19 8 
32 0 0 

£ s. d. 
1,309 8 7 
74 0 0 
28 16 0 

£ s. d. 
1,877 1 1 
259 19 8 
60 16 0 

721 12 2 

1,354 12 7 

2,076 4 9 
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5. The Age StatiaUce haw bee. a, Mow., » fe » they have bee. *m»g the ye^ 1880-1910, 

ond 1911. respectively. 
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The “ Reid ” Bequest. 


(1.) The “Reid” Bequest. 

In accordance with one of the provisions of the Reid Bequest 
Scheme for the advancement of education in the County Kerry the 
Commissioners of National Education, having considered the 
answering of the monitors employed in the National Schools of 
that County, at the annual examinations of 1911, awarded wizes 
as follows : — F 


Monitors Examined upon Fifth Year Programme. 


Roll No. and School. 

Name of Monitor. 

Prize. 

1399 Dauros, 

John O’Neill, 

£ 

1st Prize 25 

1793 Killarnoy Monastery, . . 

Benjamin Hickey,. . 

2nd „ 22 

14767 Aughacasla, 

Martin Rohan, 

3rd „ 20 

10049 Loughguitane, 

Michael O’Shea, . . 

4th „ 18 

12832 Killorglin, 

Eugene O’Sullivan, 

5th „ 16 

10299 Listowel Boys’ (2), 

John Fahey, 

6th „ 14 


Monitors Examined upon Third Year Programme. 


Roll No. and School. 

Namo of Monitor. 

Prize. 

1793 Killarnoy Monastery, 

John F. Courtney, 

£ 

1st Prize 20 

2979 Clashnagarrane Boys’, . . 

John Sullivan, 

2nd 

„ 18 

14797 Kibarcon Boys’, 

Humphrey Murphy, 

3rd 

„ 16 

15844 Ballyduff, 

Patrick Fitzgeraid, 

4th 

„ » 

1199 Cullina Boys’, 

John Coffey, 

5th 

„ 12 

5168 Cirraghbeg Boys’, 

James O’Connor, .. 

6th 

10 
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List of King’s Scholars in order of merit who passed their 
Final Year’s Examination in July, 1911, and qualified for 
Certificates of Competency in Irish, and to whom Prizes of 
£5 each have been awarded. 


The Training Colleges arc indicated fclnus 


n, n E, “ Marlborough-strcct. Dublin, 
si r. “St. Patrick's’' (nmineomlm). 
o L 1L “ Our Lady o[ Moray (Dlaokrook). 


Rfc. M. “Mary's" (Belfast). 

M.I. “Mary Immaculate " (Limerick). 
D.L.S. “ Du La Salle ’’ (Waterford). 


County. 

r 

Roll | 
No. j 

School. i 

i 

Name of 
King’s Scholar. 

Draining 

College. 

Kerry • ■ 

Cork • • 1 

Waterford 

Cork 

Armagh 

12832 

10657 

15046 

5140 

1354 

! 

KiUorglin B. . . I 

Koighmunoigh . . j 

St. Stephen’s Mony. j 

Skibboreon B. . . 

Camlough . . ! 

Michael O’Riordan 
Patrick Sweeney . . 
Charlos J. Watters 
Jeremiah O’Sullivan 
Patrick Murray . . 

D.L.S. 
D.L.S. 
D.L.S. 
St. P. 
D.L.S. 

Galway 

Kerry 

Carlow 

Roscommon 

Kerry 

15482 

6227 

13105 

13978 

14480 

Cornamona . . 

Smerwick B. . . 

St. Brigid’s Mony. 
Ballyfamon . . I 

St. Brendan’s 

James E. (Quigley . . 
Thomas Moriarty 
George O’ Byrne .. 
Andrew J. Lavin 
Ellon O’ Keane 

D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

O.L.M. 

Cork 

Cork 

Donegal 

Mayo 

Queen’s 

6824 

5567 

10371 

13080 

Coolea 

Adrigolo 

Cm it Island 

Kilmovoe B. (1) . . 

Castletown 

James Scannell . . 
Francis O’Sullivan 
Anthony O’Doherty 
Joseph P. ICearns 
John Curran 

D.L.S. 

C. N.E. 

D. L.S. 
St. P. 
D.L.S. 

Cork 

Donegal 

Sligo 

limerick 

Glamorgan 

12021 

6840 

8157 

Capuchin College . . 

Meonanoary 

Ballymote 

Kilmalloclc 

St. Joseph’s R.C. . . 

Alfred Fitzgibbon 
John Cunningham 
Beside Rogers 
Alice Ryan 
Finian Lynch 

St. P. 
D.L.S. 
St. M. 
M.I. 
St. I-. 

Waterford 

Kerry 

Monaghan 

Cork 

Queen’s 

14938 

13542 

15491 

11743 

St. Otteran’s Con. 
Oahorcivoon Con. 
Clones Con. 
Ooomhola 
Castletown 

Annie O’Reilly 
Mary Burns 
Sarah Rooney 
Marcella Hurley .. 
Uoorgo Mongoy .. 

St, M. 
St. M. 

1 St. M. 
| St. M. 
D.L.S. 

Cork 

Mayo 

Monaghan 

Kerry 

Queen’s 

9067 

12239 

15142 

13481 

Rathbarry 

Mt. St. Michael's Con 

.Donaghmoyne 

Callinaforoy B. 

Castletown 

John O’Donovan .. 
J tilia A. Healy . . 
Elizabeth Ward . . 
J arnes Lambo 
Walter Fordo 

__ 

1 D.L.S. 

! M.I. 
St. M. 
St. P. 
D.L.S. 


In addition to tho above, tho under -mentioned Icing’s Scholars also passed 
the examination, but, boing already cortdiicatod in Irish, wore ineligible for the 
award of a prize: — 

John G. Mawe (C.N.E.), Warner’s Lano N. School, Oo. Cork, R. No. 149o5. 
Nora Holland (O.L.M.), Longford Convent, Co. Longford, R. No. 12942. 

Maria Marren (St. M.), Tubborourry N. School, Co. Sligo, R. No. 2996. 

Ellen M'Daid (St. M.), St. Eugene’s Oath. Convent, Co. Londonderry, R. No. 
6168. 
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Carlisle and Blake Premiums. 


(3). Carlisle and Blake Premiums. 


The Carlisle and Blake Premium Fund. 

1. The Commissioners of National Education are , 

allocate to the teachers of ordinary National schools C *? t0 
accruing from certain funds at their disposal in uremmm! T®? 4 
called ‘‘The Carlisle and Blake Premiums.” & M ^ 
Schools, Convent Schools, or other special schools, are not 
for these premiums. D eligible 

■ h- ° St fl ' 0m . the a °c«Miulated funds available for nremi,™. 

is distributed in premiums of £5 each— one for the most 
principal teacher m each of the circuits every year imon fJi ■ S 
conditions J y ’ pon tae Io B°wing 

{a.) that the average attendance and the regularity of the 

ance of the pupils are satisfactory ; leM ' 

tll gt a ^“ r 1 pr ° i)0rtl0U ° f tllC pu P ils have Passed in the higher 

(c.) that, if a boys’ or mixed school, taught by a master in a 
rural district, the elements of the sciences underlying 
agriculture are fairly taught to the boys of the senioi 
standards ; and, if a girls’ school (rural or town) needle- 
work is carefully attended to. 6 

(d.) that the state of the school has been reported during the 
previous two years as satisfactory in respect of efficiency 
moral tone, order, cleanliness, discipline, school accounts 
supply of requisites, and observance of the Commissioners 1 
rules. 

. 3 ; No teaclier is e %ible for a premium more frequently than once 
in five years. J 


Carlisle and Blake Premiums for the year ended 3 1st December, 1911, 


Circuit. 


1 

8343 

2 

12140 

3 

11300 

4 

14455 

r> 

11592 

(1 

10840 

7 

8800 

8 

2547 

0 

15400 

10 

! 6249 

11 

i 10310 

.12 

: 13694 

13 

1670 

14 

12903 

15 ! 

13081 

10 : 

15074 

17 

11004 

18 

14008 

19 I 

601 

20 ! 

7230 

21 1 

9330 

22 1 

11132 


Roll No. and School. 


Teacher. 


Barkliall . . 
Ramoan (1. 
Ballymena B. 
Korrib 


Dorryharnoy 
('ftHtlohlayney (2) 
.Dunoairn (J. 
Moiintpottingor B. 
Kilhorno . . 

Hooey 

Crangegormiui 
St. Peter’s B. (New 
Ballindine B. 
Oahorlistrane ({. 
Rilnioveo (I) 
Oastlojordan O. 
Dangan 

Ourraghponr Ji. 
Borris Ji. 

Meenkilly 
Summerhill C. 
Ballineon C. 


Bride St. 


.1 aiiiea Quigg. 

Mrs. Margaret Belford. 
James O’Hagan. 

William Riordan. 

•lames Rgerton. 

David (hr. 

M.iHH Marianne M ‘Cutclieon. 
.Joseph M c Koo. 

Alexander Purdy. 

Martin C. Burke. 

Miss Margaret I. Proctor. 
Joseph Sloith. 

Mielmol Stack. 

Mrs. Oathorino Morrissey. 
Mrs. Catherine M'Gauran. 
Mrs. Minnie M'Auliffe. 
Stephen Clune. 

James P. O’Sullivan, 
Edward .Lennon. 

Thomas O’Comiell. 

Miss A. Alice Smith. 

Miss Mary Barrett. 
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Compulsory Education 


IRISH EDUCATION ACT. 1892. 


la) Places in which School Attendance Committees existed 
I ' ‘ on 31st December, 1911. 


1 



County. 

| 

Namo of Urban District. 

Name of Rural District. 

Antrim, • • 1 

,» 

1 

Ballymena, . . • • 

Ballymonoy, . . • • 

Carriekforgus, . • 1 

Larne, . . • • 1 

Lisburn, . . • • 

Portrush, . . • • ! 

1 

Aghalce (Lurgan No. 3). 
Antrim. 

Ballycastlc. 

Ballymena. 

Ball'ymoney. 

Belfast. 

Larne. 

Lisburn. 

Antrim & Down, 

Belfast Co. Borough, . . j 

— 

Armagh, 

Lurgan, . . • • ! 

Portadown, 

Tandragee, 

Armagh. 

Lurgan : — Lurgan Division. 

„ . Portadown Division. 

Newry No. 2. 

Tandragee (Banbridge No. 2). 

Carlow, 

Bagenalstown, 

Carlow, 

Tullow, 

Carlow Bagenalstown Division. 
„ Ballon Division. 

„ Borris Division. 

Tinryland Division. 

Cavan, 

Bolturbet, 

Cavan, 

Cootehill, 

Ill 

Clare, 

Ennis, 

Kilrush, 

Corofin. 

Killadysert. 

Kilrush. 

Cork, 

»> • • 

Clonalcilty, 

Portnoy, 

Kinsalo, 

Midloton, 
j Queenstown, 
j Cork Co. Borough, 

~ — 

Donegal, 

Ballyshannon,* 
l Lctterlcenny,* 

Dunfanaghy. 
Londonderry No. 2. 
j Strahane No. 2. 

Down, 

Banbridge, 

Bangor, 

Donaghadee, 

Downpatrick, 

Banbridge Annaclone Divn. 

}} Banbridge Divn. 

Dromore Divn. 

” Moneyslane Divn. 


*In this case the provisions of the Act were not enforced. 
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Compulsory Education, 


(a.) Places in which School Attendance Commit-™™ 

on 31st December, 1911 -continued. easted 


County. 


Name of Urban District, j Name of Rural 


Down, 


Dublin, 


Galway, 


Kerry, 


Kildare, 


Dromorc, 

Holy wood, 

Newcastle, . . 
! Nowry. 
j Nowtownards, 

I Warronpoint, 


Blackrook, 

Dalkey, 

Killiney and Ballybrack* 
Kingstown, 

Pembroke, 

Rathmines and Rathgar, 
Dublin (Co. Borough) - — 
Clontarf Division. 

>» Drumcondra, 

&c., Division. 

>» New Kilmain- 

ham Division. 

„ North West 

Division. 

» North East 

Division. 

;» South West 

Division. 

South East 
Division. 


i Castloroagh (Bolfast No. 2) 
Downpatrick i-BaHynahinck. 

Division. 

” Downpatrick Dir. 

Kiilyleagh Divn. 

Hillsborongh 

K,lko °I ; --^,yan s ford Division. 
i\.r ” / r Kilkeel Division. 

Moira (Lurgan No. 2) -Waring. 

town Divn. 

Nowry No. 1. Moila 

Nowtownards, 

Balrothery Balbriggan Divn. 

» Garristown Div. 

Celbridgo No. Di ™ io "' 

North Dublin. 

Rathdown No. 1. 

South Dublin. 


Fermanagh, . . i Enniskillen, 


Ballinasloc, 

Galway, 


Killarnoy, 

Tralee, 


I Atliy, 
Naas, 


Clones (2). 

Enniskillen. 

Irvinesfcown. 

Lisnaskoa East side. 

» West aide. 

Clifdcn. 

Loughroa. 

Oughtorard. 

Tuam. 

Cahoreiveon. 

Dingle. 

Kenmaro. 

Killarnoy. 

Listowel. 

Tralee. 

Athy : — Atliy Dispensary District. 
„ Castledermot Dispen- 
sary District. 
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I Places in which School Attendance Committees existed 
on 31st December, 1911 — continued. 


County. 


Kildare, 


Name of Urban District. 


Nowbriclgo, 


Nanio of Dural District. 


Afchy : — Fontstown Dispensary 

District. 

„ Monastcrovan Dispen- 
sary District. 
Baltinglass No. 3. 

Colbridgo No. 1. 

Edom lorry No. 2. 

Naas No. 1 — Clano Division. 

„ Kildare Division. 

„ Naas Division. 


Kilkenny, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, 

Birr, 

Limerick, 

»» 

Limerick Co. Borough, 

,» • • 
Londonderry, . . 

Coleraine, 

Limavady, 

„ 

Londonderry County 

Borough. 

Longford, 

Granard, 

” 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Droghoda, 

Dundalk, 

Mayo, 

Ballina, 

Monaghan, 

Clones, 

Queen’s 

Mountmellick, 


Castlocomor. 

Urlingford No. 1. 

Birr No. 1. : — Banagher Division. 
„ Birr Division. 

„ Forbano Division. 

Clonoygowan. 

Roacrea No. 2. 

Croom. 

Glin (Listowel No. 2). 

Kilmallock No. 1. 

Limoriclc No. 1. 

Mitchelatown No. 2. 

Newcastle. 

Ratlikeale.* 

Tipperary No. 2.*j 

Coleraine. 

Limavady. 

| Londonderry (1). 

| Magkorafolt. 


Ballymahon Abboyshrnle Dis- 

pensary. 

„ Ballymahon Dis- 

pensary. 

Cranard. 

Longford Druinlish Division. 

n Killash.ee Division. 

„ Longford Division. 

Avdoo No. 1. 
i Dundalk. 

I Louth (Drogheda No. 1). 


Abbeyleix Abbeyleix Division. 

1 tt Ballinakill Division. 

Rathdowney Division 
1 Athy (2) Ballylinan Division. 

„ Stradbally Division. 
Mountmellick Maryboro’ Divn. 


* la this ease the provisions of the Act were not enforced. 
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Compulsory Education. 


(a.) Places in which School Attendance Committees exist a 
on 31st December, 1911 — continued. 6 


County. 

Name of Urban District. 



Name of Rural District. 

Queen’s, 

— 

Mouutmelliok Mountmellick 

Division. 

» • • 

— 

» Mountrath Divn 

Roscrea (3). 

»» • • 

* 

Slievemargy. 

Tipperary, 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

Birr No. 2. 

Cashel, 

Borrisokane. 

„ 

Clonmel, 

Nenagli, 

Nenagh. 

„ 

Roscrea No. 1. 

„ 

Tomplemore, 

Slievardagh. 

,, 

Thurles, 

Thurles. 


Tipperary, 

Cashel : — Cashel Division. 

»» 

— 

» Fethard Division. 


— 

>> Killenaule Division. 

»» 

zz 

>, Kilpatrick Division. 

Gortnahoe. 

Tyrone, 

Aughnacloy, . . 

Clogher Aughnacloy Dispensary 

» 

Cookstown, 

District. 

Ballygawley Dispen- 

» 

Omagh, 

sary District. 
» Clogher Dispensary 

>> • • 

Strabane, 

t District. 

>» Fivemiletown Dispen- 

„ 

— 

^ , sary District. 

Castlederg. 

»» • • 

— 

Cookstown. 

» 

— 

Dungannon :-~No. 1 Division. 

»» 

— 

»> No. 2 Division. 

Omagh. 

»» 

— 

” 


Strabane No. 1. Plumbridge 

Division. 


— 

» Newtown- 

stewart Division. 
* Dunamanagh 

Division 

Tuillick. 

Waterford, 

Dungarvan, 


„ 

Lismoro, 



” 

Waterford Co. Borough, 

— 

Westmeath, 

Athlono, 

— 

Wexford, 

Enniscorthy, . . 

Enniscorthy . 


Gorey, 



» 

New Ross, 

Now Ross. 

” 

Wexford, 

— 

Wioklow, 

Bray, 

Baltinglass No. 1. Dunlavin 
Division. 

r» 

Wicklow, 

Naas No. 2. 

» 

— 

Rathdown No. 2. 

»» • • 


Rathdrum : — Annamoe Dispen- 
sary; Newcastle Dispensary. 
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Urban Areas in which School Attendance Committees 
existed on 31st December, 1911, together with the Percentage 
of the Average Daily Attendance of Pupils to the Average 
Number of Pupils on Rolls. 


Name of Urban Area. 

Porooiitago 
of Average 
Daily 

Attondanoo 
of Pupils to 
Avorago No. 
of Pupils on 
Rolls. 



— - 


Dalkey 

Carlow 

87*5 

87-0 

Athlone 

82-7 

Killarney 

82 • 0 

Tuflow 

82 • 1 

Carrick-on-Suir 

81 *9 

1'emplemoro . . 

81-5 

Queenstown 

81*1 

Drogheda 

80 *G 

Nsas 

80*5 

Bagenalstown 

80 -3 

Mountmellick . . 

80 '3 

Kingstown 

80-2 

Blimey and Ballybrack 

80*1 

Bsnbridge 

70*0 

Bsllinasloe 

79-2 

Donagliadee . . 

79*1 

Londonderry . . 

79*1 

Lame 

79*0 

Coleraine 

78*9 

Ballymoney 

78*8 

Lismore 

78*7 

Bangor 

78*0 

Blackrock 

78*5 

CarrickferguB . . 

78*2 

Ballina 

78* 1 

Holywootl 

77*9 

Newbridge 

77*9 

Clonmel 

77*8 

Lisburn 

77 -fi 

Ballymena 

77 -I 

Nenagh 

77*4 

Clonakilty 

77*2 

Birr 

77- 1 

Dundalk 

77*1 

Belfast 

70-8 

Augbnacloy 

7(5*7 

Portrusli 

70 • (5 

Downpatrick . . 

70 • fi 

Hidleton 

70*fi 

Thurles 

70 *G 

Fermoy 

70*3 

Limavady 

70*3 


Name ot' Urban Aroa. 

Peroontago 
of Avorago 
Daily 

Attondnnco 
of Pupils to 


Average No. 
of Pupils on 
Rolls, 

Dromore 

70*0 

Pembroke . . 

70*0 

Strabane 

70*0 

Waterford 

75*9 

Dublin 

75*8 

Kinsalo 

75*0 

Litnoriek 

75*0 

Oavan 

75*2 

Eimiakillon 

75*2 

Tandoragoo 

751 

CookBtmvn 

75-0 

NowtownardH. . . 

75*0 

Ca»hel 

74*6 

Granard 

74*4 

Longford 

74-0 

Now Robb 

73*9 

Nowry 

73*9 

Wexford 

73*9 

Portadowu 

73*8 

Galway 

73*6 

Belturbot 

73*6 

OlonoM 

73*5 

Kilkenny 

73*4 

Oootoliill 

73*3 

Dimgarvan 

73*3 

liurgan 

73*3 

RatiuninciH and Rathgar 

73*3 

Gorey 

73*2 

Bray 

73*1 

(lurk 

72*7 

Wieklnw 

72*5 

KilritHli 

72*3 

NeweaHtlo 

72*2 

Lutturkcumy* . . 

71 -D 

EnniBooi'thy . . 

71*8 

Tralee 

71-8 

linn is 

71-0 

Warren point 

71*3 

A thy 

70*9 

Omagh 

| 70*8 

Ballyshannon* 

70*4 

Tipperary 

70*2 


* In this case the provisions of tlio Act were not onforced. 
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Compulsory Education. 


(c.) Rural Districts in which School Attendance rw 
existed on the 31st December, 1911, together with thepTT? 

nf +.Tia ATroT'ocra Hoilrr A 4-4-nv*J ^ D _ ‘i ® ®^"C6llt8,Crg 


ffis 


i stfEsa?' ““ P '** - 


Name of Rural District. 


Balrothery 

Slievemargy 

Carlow 

Celbridge (2) . . 
Newtownards (inchiding 
town of Comber). 
North Dublin 
Ratlidown (1) 

Athy (2) 

Castlecomer 
Rathdown (2) 

Celbridge (1) 


Gortnahoe 
Dingle 
Belfast 
Abbeyleix 
Kilmallock 
Killarney 
Ballymena 
Urlingford 
Oastlereagli 
Oorofin 
Thurles 
Antrim 
Louth 
Naas (2)* 

Hillsborough 
Groom 
Slievardagh 
Rathdnimf (Newcastle and 
Annamoo Dispensary) 
Moira 
Larne 

Limeriok (1) 

Caherciveon (inchiding 
Cahoroiveen town). 
Mountmollick . . 

South Dublin 
Baltinglassf 
Division). 

Lisburn 
Newcastle 
Tralee 

Edendorry (2) 

Naas (1) 

Glin 

Mitchelstown (2) 
Downpatrick . . 
Oloneygowan . . 

Dundalk 
Rathkeale 
Tipperary (2) . . 

Ardeo (1) 

Birr (2) 


(Dunlavin 


Percentage 

of 

Average Daily 
Attendance 
of Pupils to 
Avcrago No. 
of Pupils on 
Rolls. 


80-2 

80-0 

79*9 

79-7 

79-4 


79-2 
79*2 
78-0 
78-3 
77-9 
77-6 
76*9 
70-6 
76 '5 
76*4 
76-3 
76-2 
76*1 
76*7 
75*6 
75-5 
75-5 
75-5 
76*1 
75-1 
75-0 
74-9 
74-9 
74-8 


74*7 

74-6 

74-0 

74-5 


74*5 

74-4 

74-0 


74 ’0 
74 1 
73 • 8 
73-7 
73*4 
73-3 
73*2 
73-0 
72-8 
72-8 
72-8 
72-8 
72*6 
72*6 


Name of Rural District. 


Birr (1) 

Cashel 

Lurgan 

Nowry (including town of 
Bessbrook). 

Roscrca (2) 

Tandragec 
Coleraine 
Armagh 
Killadyscrt 
Roscrea (1) (including 
town of Roscrea). 
Borrisokane 
Irvinestown 
Kilkeel 
Aghalee 
Ballymoncy 
Ballycastle 
Nenagh 
Castlederg 
Ballymahon 
Londonderry (1) 
Londonderry (2) 

ICenmare 
Clones (2) 

Banbridgo (excluding town 
of Gilford). 

Listowel 
Trillick 


Enniskillen 
Omagh 
Longford 
New Ross 
Strabano (2) 
Roscrea (3) 
Lisnaskca 
Athy 

Maghorafolt 

Cooks town 

Ennisoortliy 

Clifdon 

Ologhor 

Dungannon 

Strabano (1) 

Tuani 

Granard 

Lim avady 

Longhrea 

Kilrush 

Baltinglass (3) 

Nowry (1) 

Dunfanaghy 

Oughterard 


* In this case the provisions of the Act wore not onforcod. 
t Portion only of Rural District, see p. 66. 


Percentage 
, of 
Average Daily 
Attendance 
of Pupils to 
Average No. 
of Pupils on 
Rolls. 


72-5 

72*5 

72-4 

72-3 


72-3 

72-3 

72-1 

72-0 

71-8 

71-8 


71 '7 
71-7 
71-7 
71-6 
71*6 
71-4 
71*2 
71-0 
70-9 
70-7 
70-6 
70-4 
70*4 
70-2 


70-0 

70-0 


69-9 
69 • 7 
69-7 


69-5 

09-3 

68-8 

68*8 

68’5 

68*3 

68-2 

68-2 

68-2 


68-2 

67-9 

67-5 

67-3 

67-0 

66-2 

65-2 

64*8 

63-5 
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(&.) Urban Areas in which School Attendance Committees 
did not exist on the 31st December, 1911, together with the Per- 
centage of the Average Daily Attendance of Pupils to the Average 
Number of Pupils on Rolls. 


Name of Urban Area. 

Percentage 

of 

Average Daily 
Attendance 
of Pupils to 
Average No. 
of Pupils on 
Rolls. 

Name of Urban Area. 

l'oreontago 

of 

Average Daily 
Attendance 
of Pupils to 
Average No. 
of Pupils on 
Rolls. 

♦Edendorry 

80' -3 

Tullaiuore 

70*0 

Kells 

85*0 

’♦Dungannon .. 

75*7 

Trim 

83-0 

*l.isi.owol 

75*7 

♦Gilford 

82-0 

BoMc.ominon . . 

75-7 

OarrickmacrosB 

70-0 

*MiwyI)orougli 

75-5 

Bantry 

70*0 

Mul.ingar 

74-7 

♦Armagh 

78*7 

Navan 

74*6 

Skibbereen 

78*4 

*Arklow 

74*5 

Monaghan 

77*8 

*KiIkeo 

74*1 

♦Fethard 

77*7 

*Loughr«tt 

74*1 

♦Keady 

77*0 

Youghal 

73*8 

♦Newcastle (Limerick i . . 

77-15 

’♦Bally elare 

73*7 

Bandon 

77-3 

Bullybity 

73*3 

♦Antrim 

77-2 

OtWlleblaynoy 

73*2 

♦Ardeo 

77*2 


72*6 

G'allan 

77-2 

(Jastlobar 

71*3 

Maoroom 

77 -0 

♦.Rathkoalo 

712 

Sligo 

70*8 

Mallow 

71*0 

♦Balbriggan 

70-4 

Boyle 

70*7 

Westport 

70’2 




* Although there won no committee for tho urban area, a committee was in 
operation in tho adjoining rural district. 


a 
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Compulsory Education. 


(e.) Rural Districts in which School Attendance Committees 
did not exist on the 31st December, 1911, together with the Per 
centage of the Average Daily Attendance of Pupils to the Average 
Number of Pupils on Rolls. 



Poreontagi: 

of 


Percentage 

Name of Rural District. 

A ve rage Daily 
Attendance 
of Pupils to 
Avorapco No. 
of Pupils on 
Rolls. 

Name of Rural District. 

Average Daily 
Attendance 
of Pupils to 
Average No. 
01 Pupils on 
Itolls. 

Kilbeggan 

77.0 

Olonakilty 

73.2 

Carrick-on-Suit' (3) 

77.4 

Miteholstown (including 

73.2 

Dunsliaughlin . . 

77. 3 

town of Mifcholstown) 


Dolvin 

73.1 



Tipperary (1) .. 
Tullanioro 

73.0 

73.0 

Cork (including Passage 

70.4 


West). 




Kilkenny 

70.3 

K anti irk 

72.6 



OaiTick-un-Suir (1) 

72.5 

Charlevillo (including town 

75.9 



of Charlcvillc). 


Bandou 

71.0 

Trim 

75.8 

Millstreet 

71.8 

Castletown 

75.7 

Bant-rv. 

71.7 

Edenderrv (3) 

75.0 

Meath (Drogheda ^2)) 

71.5 

Lismore 

75.5 

Baiting! ass* (excluding 

71.4 

Fermov 

75.4 

Dunlavin D.) 


Navan 

75.4 

Dunmanway . . 

71.4 



Ballymore 

71.3 

Midleton 

74.8 



Callan 

74.7 

Dmigarvan 

70.9 

Mallow 

74.7 

Athlono 

70.7 

Waterford (1) . . 

74.7 

Tulla .. /. 

70.7 

Carrick-on-Suir (2) 

74.0 

(Hen tics 

70.4 

Clonmel 

74 .0 

OrosKinaglmi 

70.3 

Edendorry ( 1 ) 

74.4 

Sligo 

70.2 

Waterford (2) . . 

74.4 

SoarilF 

70.0 

Ardoo (2) 

74.. T 



Youglial (1) 

74.2 



Clogheen (including town 

74.0 



of Calior). 


Ida 

69.8 

Limerick (2) . 

74.0 

Maorooin 

69.2 

Youghal (2) 

74.0 

Dor!. 

69.1 



Wexford 

69.0 

Idrono 

73.9 



Mullingar 

73.9 



►Skibberccn 

73.9 

Kilmacthomas 

68.9 

Oldcastlo 

7 : 1.7 

Rathdrmn*(oxcIuding Now- 

68.9 

Kinsale 

73.5 

oastlo and Annamuc 


Thomas town . . 

73.4 

Dispensary). 

68.3 

Clonmel (2^ 

7 : 1 . :i 

Kills 

Skull 

73 . a 

Ennis 

68.2 


# Portion only of Rural District, see p. 04, 
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\ Rural Districts in which School Attendance Committees 
did no t exist on tho 31st December, 1911, together with the Per- 
centage of the Average Daily Attendance of Pupils to the Average 
Number of Pupils on Dolls — continued: 


i 

j 

I Nil me of 


Rural District. 


IVrnimlngt' 

ut‘ 

Averngt* Dally 
AUi'iulanw 
of Pupils to 

Average No. 
of Pupils on 
Rolls. 


, Per eon t ago 
I of 
Average Daily 
A Horn lance 

Name of Rural District. of Pupils to 
Average No. 

' of Pupils on 
Rolls. 


Code 

Cavan 


Ballinrobe 
Stranorlar 
Clones (1) 

Ennistyinon 

Carrick-on-Shannon (2) 

Portumna 

MohiU 

Strokestown 
Baltinglass (2) 

Boyle (1) 

.Monaghan 

Bailieborough 

Castlerahan (Oldc as tic 2) 
Shillelagh 


Corey 

Athlone (2) 
Ballyvaughan . . 
Castlerea 
Donegal 
Carrickmacross 
Bawnboy 
Cootehili (1) . . 

Inishowon 


Galway 

Glonnamaddy . . 


0H*« 

(18-0 


07 M) 
07 M) 
07 ■ 8 
07-8 
07-7 
07-7 
07 Mi 
07-4 
07 M) 
07 * 3 
07-1 
07 -0 
07*0 
07-0 


00-8 

00-7 


00 Mi 
00 Mi 
00*4 
00 Mi 
00 M) 
00 M) 


05 Mi 
05 M) 


Woslpill'l 
Ballysluiunon . . 

( larrick-iin -Shannon ( 1 ) 
.Uiuiorliamillon 
(llnremorris 
Mountbollcw 
Ithminkilleu ( 2 ) 

Milford 


05 M) 
05*7 
05' Mi 
05-5 
05*4 
05-2 
05-1 
05-0 


(Joolchill (2) . . • • i 04 ‘7 

Mullanhoran (Gmmvrd, 2) 1 04 • 5 


Ballinasloe -( 1 ) 
Killala 


Balli nan lore 

(Jaatlcbar 

Bollock 

.Roscommon 

Boyle (2) 

Behnullefe 

Ball ina 

(Jastlc b lay noy 


!! ! o4-o 


' 03-9 

03-7 
03-0 
03-0 
1 03-5 

! 03-4 

1 63*4 

(33-0 


Tobcrc.urry 
kottcrkwiny . . 
Switioford, 
Ballinasloe (2) . . 


02-8 
020 
02-2 
02- 1 


I ) Comoro West 
Kinlongh 


Planted image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 


Schools attended by Roman 

Table showing, according to Provinces and Counties 

lsn ' «-»» 


AND ; 

Counties. “U.j 


s^tal ScH00,JS mmm I,0MAN Oatbouo Teachebs. 

attend- 


R-O. XT 
} and No. ot I 
j Pro) . Schools. 
I Pupils. i 


1 upils on (ho Rolls on ,‘Hst December, 1911, 


i It.C. j E.C. Pres. 1 Hetli. | Others I 


i Pupa? 
-‘No. of 
, School? ~ 
K.C. 


Antrim, 

Armagh, 

; Cavan, 
Donegal, 
j Down, 

1 Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
1 Monaghan, * 
Tyrone, 


| Clare, 
i Cork, 
Kerry, 
Limerick, 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 


2,723 100 244 

1,807 57 40 

3,804 237 34 I 

7,004 3 55 210 ! 

3,317 117 1(34 

3,100 271 10 

2,823 117 241 

3,383 150 (30 

4,050 384 213 


1 3,137 I 

2 2,006 ' 

9 4,186 1 

<> 7,684 

11 3,609 

8 3,511 

5 3,194 


550 

32,071 

1,854 

1,243 

100 

52 

.1 

36,220 

40 

166 

3,878 

15,634 

£ cc 
rf*- cc 

1 

16 

13 

3 

8 

3,970 
16 115 

67 

•7,723 

108 

4 


2 


66 

5,550 

127 

10 

20 



72 

5,212 

185 

10 


1 


22 

3,559 

39 

- 

- 

1 

3,599 

433 1 

41,550 

1,076 

41 

33 

20 

42,726 


89 | 651 
592 j 3,307 


Connaught. 


Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 


1,978 48 

4,431 104 


2,020 118 

2,239 08 

2,042 73 

2,507 107 


3,948 150 

2,144 137 


Gnoss Total, 1 2,437 j 1,61 


421 

32,741 

1,157 

57 

19 

35 

34,009 

72 

271 

64 

5,861. 

136 

29 


4 

6,030 

3 

4 

46 

2,651 

165 

7 

5 


2,828 

5 

15 

72 

6,484 

186 

20 

2 

_ 

6,692 

2 

7 

34 

2,873 

95 

5 

1 

- 

2,974 

5 

•34 

60 

4,148 

217 

10 

4 

- 

4,379 

5 

12 ' 

276 1 

22,017 

799 

71 

ir 

4 

22,903 

20 

72 ' 

1,080 
__ J 

129,285 

J 

4,886 j 

1 

1,412 

1 

101 

111 

135,858 

708 

3,747 j 
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Catholic and Protestant Pupils. 


ti!> 


< ,i Pupils of each Denomination on the Rolls on the 31st December 
? r ^ Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupils. 


O.DEB PROTESTANT TKACH HUS. 


Schools nemos Homan Catholic and 1 
I’lIOTHSTANT TKAl'HliliS. 


PROYINCKH 


tit Rolls on 31st DccomlxT , lill 1 . 


o-s 

Pupils on tin* Rolls on 31s(. Dm-mbor, 

AND 

Counties. 







■ 







E.C. 

Pres. 

Moth. 

OtlllMU 

Toinl. 


R.fJ. 

H.O. 

Pros. 

MvtliJoMicvK 

1 

Total. 














Ulster. 

4,936 

9,853 

1,067 

<>93 

17.062 

4 

234 

424 

381 

46 

223 

1,308 

Antrim. 

1,130 

877 

100 

74 

2,394 

1 

26 

17 

14 

_ 

~ 

57 

Armagh. 

342 

56 

35 

15 

515 

2 

124 

9 

45 

3 

- 

181 

Cavan. 

922 

1,205 

155 

16 

2,779 

3 

136 

7 

69 

- 

- 

212 

Donegal. 

3,223 

5,050 

384 

411 

9,506 

8 

:i:w 

172 

125 

1 

10 

646 

Down. 

1,215 

71 

165 

20 

1,755 

4. 

111! 

157 

- 

18 

6 

294 

Fermanagh . 
Lon’derry. 

1,424 

2,844 

44 

117 

4,937 

5 

175 

37 

65 

2 


279 

380 

656 

13 

,5 

1,206 

l 

48 

20 

- 

- 

- 

68 

Monaghan. 

1,828 

2,009 

177 

138 

4,803 

6 

323 

122 

129 

2 

3 

579 

Tyrone. 

15,400 

22,621 

2,140 

1 ,489 

44,957 

34 

1,1517 

965 

828 

72 

242 

3,624 

Total. 













Munster, 





_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 


_ 

- 

Clare. 

255 

2 

37 

2 

332 

3 

159 

73 

12 

4 

13 

261 

Cork. 

' 90 

6 

- 

- 

108 

- 



- 


- 

- 

Kerry. 

100 

7 

25 

24 

181 

1 

2 

40 

3 

7 

6 

58 

Limerick. 

149 

19 

11 

5 

212 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Tipperary. 

23 

7 

3 

3 

38 

~ 

- 


- 

_ 


- 

Waterford. 

623 

41 

70 

34 

871 

4 

161 

113 

15 

11 

19 

319 

Total. 













Letnster. 

160 

_ 

5 

_ 

174 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 


Carlow. 

2,678 

268 

191 

362 

3,620 

6 

1,341 

133 

16 

7 

5 

1,502 

Dublin. 

102 

5 

- 

5 

127 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Kildare. 

42 

4 

- 

- 

49 

1 

60 

7 

- 

- 

- 

67 

Kilkenny. 

King’s. 

119 

17 

tt 

- 

147 


- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12- 

4 

10 

1 

140 


_ 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Longfonl. 

17 

10 

- 

_ 

53 



_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Louth. 

9 

1 

_ 

- 

21 

2 

133 

26 

- 

_ 

_ 

159 

Meath. 

21 

1 

- 

1 

25 



- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Queen’s. 

- 

- 

- 

- 






_ 

_ 

- 

Westmeath, 

311 

11 

9 

6 

378 




_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Wexford. 

302 

40 

18 

10 

-105 

I 

2*1 

28 

- 

- 

- 

52 

Wicklow. 

3,883 

3(11 

239 

385 

5,139 

10 

1,558 

194 

16 

7 

5 

1,780 

Total. 













Connaught. 

! 105 

10 

9 

_ 

128 



_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Galway. 

165 

0 

2 


188 

1 

61 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

73 

Leitrim. 

37 

6 b 

- 

- 

50 




_ 

- 

- 

- 

Mayo. 

121 

14 

2 

12 

183 



_ 

_ 

_ 


- 

Roscommon. 

111 

- 

~ 


123 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Sligo. 













539 

36 

13 

12 

672 

1 

61 

12 

- 

- 

- 

73 

Total. 

1 20,445 

1 

23,050 

2,468 

1,920 

51,639 

49 

3,297 

1,284 

859 

90 

266 

5,796 

Gross Total 
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70 Schools attended soldi/ by Pupils of one Denomination 

Table showing, according to Provinces and Counties, the number nf P -i 
on the Rolls on 31st December, 1911, of 5,848 Schools attended , nil 
by Pupils of one Denomination. aolel ? 


Provinces 

AND 

UOUNTIES. 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

of 

-Schools. 

Schools under 
Homan Catholic 
Teachers. 


Schools under Protestant Teachers. 

■ 

Num- ! 
her 

Number 

of 

Num- 1 
her 
of 

Schools. 

Number of Pupila-all Protestants 


of 

Shoals.! 

Pupils, 
nil 11.0. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Meth. | Others. 

Total. 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 

4G1 

109 

14,820 

352 

14,469 

23,859 

2,168 

1,366 

41,832 

8,936 

Armagh, 

195 

76 

7,128 

119 

5,527 

2,433 

710 

Cavan, 

170 

121 

7,857 

49 

1,511 

379 


13 

Donegal, 

249 

190 

14,169 

8,244 

59 

1,402 

882 

121 

2,424 

28.038 

2,170 

Down, 

334 

75 

259 

8,988 

15,898 

1,472 

1,080 

Fermanagh, 

80 

36 

] ,809 

44 

1,753 

87 

281 

Londonderry, 

147 

57 

6,566 

90 

2,975 

4,011 

214 


Monaghan, 

103 

06 

5,160 

37 

91(5 

765 

63 



Tyrone, 

109 

81 

6,174 

88 

2,927 

1,717 

241 

101 

4,986 

Total. 

1,908 

811 

71,933 

1,097 

40,408 

50,031 

5,317 

3,682 

99,498 

Munster. 
Clare, . . 

210 

210 

14,448 

(5 

116 

17 



133 

Cork, . . 

623 

455 

40,572 

68 

2,260 

107 

155 

78 

Kerry, 

290 

278 

21,731 

12 

278 

8 

22 



Limerick, 

181 

174 

15,715 

7 

229 

11 

20 

6 


Tipperary, 

239 

219 

17,031 

20 

458 

6 

62 

5 


Waterford, 

113 

103 

7,814 

10 

304 

39 

12 

19 

374 

Total, 

1,562 

1,439 

117,311 

123 

3,645 

188 

261 

108 

4,202 

Leinster. 










Carlow, 

56 

44 

3,206 

12 

321 

10 

4 

3 

i 

338 ! 

Dublin, 

250 

179 

40,213 

71 

4,101 

382 

147 

416 

5,046 : 

Kildare, 

70 

5(5 

4,739 

14 

361 

27 

8 

6 

402 

Kilkenny, 

131 

125 

9,656 

(5 

237 

23 


10 

270 ! 

King s, 

75 

03 

5,136 

12 

314 

12 

1 

2 

329 

Longford, 

75 

(54 

4,101 

11 

313 

12 

1 

6 

331 . 

Louth, 

73 

03 

(5,020 

10 

39(5 

138 

19 

10 

563; 

Meath, . . 

109 

95 

(5,(501 

14 

298 

13 

3 

6 

320; 

Queen’s, 

79 

59 

4,6(51 

20 

(52(5 

33 

26 

7 

692’ 

Westmeath, 

98 

S3 

5,100 

15 

375 

44 

20 

14 

453 1 

Wexford, 

113 

97 

8,253 

1(5 

455 

3 

19 

8 

485' 

Wicklow, 

85 

50 

4,812 

29 

985 

17 

31 

18 

1,051 

Total, 

1,214 

984 

102,564 

230 

8,782 

714 

279 

m 


Connaught. 

Galway, 

34 1 

334 

26,3(57 

7 

122 

6 

8 


1 

136 1 

Leitrim, 

141 

119 

7,(562 

22 

54(5 

1(5 

55 


617 

Mayo, . . 

345 

332 

27,378 

13 

4 

2(53 

47 

18 


328 

Roscommon, 

202 

198 

13,023 

82 

1 



S3 ! 

Sligo, . . 

135 

111 

8,204 

2-1: 

638 

60 

41 

10 

749! 

Total, 

1,164 

1,094 


70 

1,051 


122 

H 

1,913 

Gross Total, . . 



6,848 

4,328 


1,520 

04,540 

51,063 

5,979 

n 

115,893 


*1,;. 1 V ", UIUUIAUU UlilUUUMIlUUH WHICH UUTlIlUTi HO uruUUilC aauti — 

this tabla, viz.. twOHohookt, one in Dublin and the other in Cork, with exclusively Jemshattendmoe.. 

Prbtestant, and U.O. trawluim, mnwollwly i Donoaal P.L.U. School with oolyEC. 
pupils under a Protestant teacher ; and Cork P.L.U. school with only E.O. pupils under B.C. end Pro- 
testant teachers. 
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List of Island Schools. 
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List of Ninety-five Schools, situated on Islands, with Pupils oft 
Rolls on 31st December, 1911, and the average daily attendance 
for the year 1911. 


County. 

1 

| 

Roll 

fro. 

Name of Inland 
School. 

Name of Island 
on which situate. 

Number of pupils on Bolls | 
on last day of year. 

J Average daily attendance. 

Antrim, 

9372 

Rathlin Island, 

Rathlin, 

47 

31 

Donegal, 

Do., 

4739 j 

Gola Inland, 

Gola, . . 

38 

29 

5164 1 

Tory Island, 

'Dory, . . 

64 

34 

Do., 

5273 

Owey Inland, 

Owey, 

40 


Do/, 

5466 

Rutland Island, 

Rutland, 

30 

23 


5899 

Inishfreo Island, . . 

Inishfreo, 

52 

35 

Do., 

15955 

Aranmore (1) Island, 

Arran, 

255 

197 

Do., 

16115 

Inniskeoragli island . 

Inniskceragli, 

40 

28 

Do., 

9990 

Inch Island, 

Inch, . . 

70 

52 

Do/ 

1037 1 

Cruit Island, 

Cruit, . . 

58 

35 

Do.’ 

11342 

Aranmore (2) Island, 

Arran, 

181 

133 

Do.’ 

133(52 

Innismean Island, 

Innismean, 

21 . 

16 

Do., 

16003 

InnisboHin Island, 

Innisboffin, 

62 

38 

Do., 

15493 

Inishtrahull Island, 

Inishtrahull, 

15 

12 

Do.', 

15727 

Inishirrcr Island, . 

Inishirrcr, 

22 

13 

Do., 

15813 

Carrie klin Island, . . 

Carrickfin, 

10 

13 


7832 

Gubb Island, 

Gubb, . . 

25 

16 

Do., ' .. 

8002 

Drumnaghinahan Is. 

Boa, Lough Erne. 

27 


Do., 

11257 

Innisroosko Island, 

Innisroosko, 

38 


Claro, 

6649 

Coney Island, 

Coney, 

i 12 

10 

Do., 

12018 

Low Island, 

Low, . . 

1 12 


Do., 

14213 

Scatter y Island, . . 

Soattery, 

i 28 



15470 

i sland more, 

Islandmoro, 

\ 12 


Do., 

15742 

Horse Island, 

Horse, 

20 


Cork, 

2281 

Reongaroguc, 
llaulbowlino island, 

Reongaroguc, . • 

27 

24 

69 

24 

51 

47 

Do., 

3195 

Haulbowline, 


Do., 

Do., 

5868 

7452 

Long Island, 
Laurence Cove, Roys 

Long, 
Bear, . . 

I 33 
! 00 

Do., 

7453 

Do., Girls 

Do., 

1 68 

Do., 

7454 

Ballinakilla, 

Do., .. 

100 

1 21 
21 
i 41 

Do., 

8918 

Spike Island, 

Spike., . . 


Do., 

13082 

VVhiddy Island, 

Whidtly, 


Do., 

13138 

Dursev Island, 

Dursey, 

i 

Do., 

14065 

Shorlciu Island, 

Sherkin, 

j 48 

: 5i 
37 
69 

I 

Do., 

14303 

Cape Clear Boys, . . 

Clear, . . 

; 42 

Do., 

14311 

Do., Girls, . . 

Do., . . 

.Do., 

15274 

Hare Island, 

1 

Hare, . . 

L 
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List of Island Schools. 


List of Ninety-five Schools, situated on Islands, with Pupils on 
Rolls on 31st December, 1911, and the average daily attendance 
for the year 1911 — continued. 


County. 

1 

Roll 

No. 

Name of Island 
, Sellout. 

Name, of Island 
on vvliieb situate. 

Number of pupils on Rolls 
on last day of year. 

Averape daily attendance, 
1911. 

Kerry, 

7887 

Knightstown, Boys, 

Valencia, 

55 

57 

Do., 

7888 

Do., Girls, 

Do., . . 

55 

52 


0337 

Blanket island, 

Blanket, 

53. 

50 

Do., 

10721 

Gorobeg, 

Valencia, 

55 

46 

Do., 

10810 

Ballyhearncy, Boys, 

Do., 

37 

29 

Do., 

10820 

Do., Girls, 

Do., . . 

54 

44 

Westmeath, . . 

15808 

Inch more Island, . . 

Inehmoro, 

13 

12 

Galway, 

11938 

Inislmeo Island, 

Inishnoo, 

47 

35 

Do., 

12339 

Inishmaine, 

Inishmaine, 

56 

53 

Do., 

12340 

Killcany,.. 

Arranmoro, 

79 

72 

Do., 

12342 

( hiaght, . . 

Do., . . 

82 

70 

Do., 

123 07 

Omey Island, 

Omey, 

19 

13 

Do., 

12041 

Annaghvane Island, 

Annaghvane, 

26 

20 

Do., 

12820 

Innishbarra Island, 

Innishbarra, 

42 

24 

Do., 

1 2854 

Innishmaeatroer, . . 

Innishinaeatreor, 
Lough Corrib. 

20 

12 

Do., 

13030 

11 lancer ftgh Island, 

Illaneeragh, 

22 

15 

Do., 

13140 

Mynisli Island, 

Mynisli, 

56 

41 

Do. 

13322 

iunishear. 

Lunishear, 

90 

60 

Do., 

13410 

Lettormullen Island , 

Lobtormullon, 

106 

68 

Do., 

13520 

Tiornoo, . . 

Gorumna, 

86 

67 

Do., 

13528 

Drim, 

Do., .. 

82 

61 

Do., 

13099 

Lobtermore, 

Loltermoro, 

70 

36 

Do., 

13927 

lunisboilin Boys, . . 

lnnishollin, 

58 

46 

Do., 

13928 

Do., Girls, 

Do., .. 

61 

60 

Do., 

13952 

Uitteroallow, 

Loltermoro, 

63 

37 

Do., 

14445 

l.unisluivk Island, . . 

Innishark, 

32 

20 

Do., 

14.498 

Dynisli Island, 

Dynisli, 

15 

12 

Do., 

14059 

St. Honan’s Boys, 

Arranmoro, 

54 

43 

Do., 

14000 

Do., Girls, 

Do., .. 

94 

87 

Do., 

14724 

'Prabano Island, 

Gorumna, 

69 

44 

Do., 

14740 

Mason Island, 

Mason, 

19 

16 

Do., 

14747 

Doonish Island, 

k’oonisli, 

24 

19 

Do., 

14782 

Oatquartor Girls, 

Arranmoro, 

11.1 

86 

Do., 

15449 

Innishimwor, 

lrmishtravin. 

20 


Do., 

15513 

Inishlaeken Island, 

Inishlaokon, 

29 

19 

Do., 

15518 

Knock Island, 

Gorumna, 

55 

38 

Do., 

15079 

Tawin Island, 

'l’awin, . . 

28 


Do., 

15845 

Inishturbot, 

Turbot, 

25 

19 

Do., 

15840 

1 

Innisturk, 

Innisturk, 

19 
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List of Inland Schools. 
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List of Ninety-five Schools, situated on Islands, with Pupils on 
Rolls on 31st December, 1911, and the average, daily attendance 
for the year 1911 — continued. 


County. 


Roll. 

No 


Name of Island 
School. 


Name of Island 
on which situate. 


Mayo, 

2307 

Do., 

2308 

Do., 

2300 

Do., 

8300 

Do., 

8547 

Do., 

14800 

Do., 

10052 

Do., 

13130 

Do., 

13174 

Do., 

13177 

Do., 

13311 

Do., 

13357 

Do., 

13384 

Do., 

13400 

Do., 

13410 

Do., 

14505 

Do., 

15225 

Sligo, 

9010 

Do., 

15230 


iSlicvomoi'p, 

Doreens, . . 

Dooogu, . . 
Bunnaeurry, Cirls, 
Valley, . . 
Bullanumth Inland, 
Saula, 

Dunnaeiury Mony, 
St. Columba’H, 

St. Brigid’s, 

St. Patrick's, 
Cullomnore, 

Inniskea Island S’th. 
Dooagh, Boys, 

Do. Girls, 
Inniskea Island, N’tli 
Achill bog. 


Coney Island, 
Innisinurmy Island, 


Achill, 

Do., .. 

Do., .. 

Do.. . . 

Do., .. 

Do., .. 

Do., .. 

Do., .. 
Inisturk, 

Clare, . . 

Do., .. 

Cullen more, 
Inniskea, South, 
Achill, 

Do., . . 

Inniskea, North, 
Achillbeg, 


Coney, 

Innismurray, 





03 

1 43 

158 

03 

112 

08 

57 

33 

71 

40 

08 

42 

04 

40 

73 

41 

32 

24 

20 

20 

48 

32 

24 

10 

35 

28 

00 

54 

77 

68 

40 

39 

27 

20 

10 

15 

15 

12 
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Attendance of Half-time Pupils. 


Lrsx of One Hundred and Thirty-nine National School? 

by Half-time Pupils on the 31st December, 1911, toother with 
the average Daily Attendance of Half-time Pupils in these sehoob 
during the year. 


Roll No., County and School. 


9034 
11137 
12221 
1 2987 
13980 
1580;') 
10012 
5430 
11713 
13317 
12599 
12505 
3592 
7757 
7900 
27 

11482 

11483 
14737 


ANTRIM. 

Bnlnamore, 

Liscolman, 

Parksate, 

Kilbride, 

Church Sfr. (Antrim), 
Masse rene. 


Dough, 

Cogry Mills, 

Bully clare Girls’, 
Tyrnog, . . 
Bnllymoney St., Boys’ 
Do., Girls’ 

Guy’s, Boys’, 

Do. (.iris’, 
Harryville, 

White house ( 1 ), 
Greencastle, Boys’, 
Greencastle, Girls’, . . 
St. Joseph's (York 
Road), Boys’. 
14738 St. Joseph’s (York 
Road), Girls’. 

10338 Holycross, Boys’, . . 
15525 Holycross, Girls’, 
14138 St. Joseph’s Convent, 
12838 Edenderry, Boys’, . . 

1224 Edenderry, Girls’, . . 
11449 St. Mark’s, 

15328 St. Vincent de Paul’s, 
Boys’. 

15580 St. Vincent de Paul’s, 
Girls’. 

10435 “ 

8804 
11305 
14382 

2649 

2650 
8368 
9063 

15290 
25 
15791 

8516 : 

14892 i 

14893 
15353 

13 
14691 
8066 
11160 
15667 
15659 
9024 
4223 : 

15278 ! 

8721 : 

5794 I 
13883 
16003 
15838 : 


Number 
of half- 
time 
pupils 
on rolls 
on 3 1st 
Decem- 
ber, 1911 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
for the 
year 
1911. 

8 

6 

5 


! 10 

4 

4 

2 

! 3 

1 

4 

1 

13 

5 

16 

8 

7 

3 

4 

1 

19 

9 

12 

5 

14 

6 

10 

4 

16 

G 

26 

10 

26 

11 

22 

10 

19 

8 

44 

20 


X umber 

of half- Average 
time daily*;. 

Roll No., County and School, o^roll- ^orth? 

on 31 -t year 
Decern- iyil. 
her. 1911 


102 

51 

82 

29 

34 


Jeimymount, 

240 

105 



Wolfhill Mill, 


24 



Eilden, 

126 

59 



Lambeg Village, 

12 

7 



Whiteabbey B. 

9 

5 



Do. G. 

10 

5 



Barnmills, . . 


24 


{ 

Mossley, . . 

40 

22 

6930 Milltowu, .. 

1 ; 

Laurel V ale, 



8937 Dromore (3), 

Q 

Carn money ( 1 ). 

3 

2 

9417 Dromore (2) Girls’, 

I ; 

St. James’s (White- 

27 

11 

258 Bann Boys’, 

1 j 

abkey). 



6644 Bann, Girls’, 


Ligoniel, . . 

12 

8 

4811 Gilford Mill, 

48 : 

Crumlin Road, Boys’, 

33 

11 

11430 Seapatrick, 

37 ; 

Do. Girls’, 

178 

78 

6594 Fortescue, .. 

3 

St. Mary’s on the Hill, 

1 

i 

201 Dromore (1), ((iris’,. . 

3 

U pper Falls, 

2 

1 

9930 Knoc-knagor, 

2 

Ballysilian, 

24 

13 

200 Dromore (1), Boys’, 

1 ' 

Springfield, 

17 

*9 

10295 Dromore (4), 

1 . 

Llnfleld Mill, 

119 

63 


2 

Lisburn Convent, . . 

8 


Boys’. 


St. Finian’s, 

35 

16 


2 

Hutchinson St. (1), 

6 


Girls’. 


Lisburn, Bovs', 

20 

10 


3 

St. Vincent’s Convent, 

228 

114 

8888 Do. ((iris’, .. 

4 ■ 

Brown Street, 

256 

130 

8576 Beersbridge, 

182 

Seamau’s Friend, 

107 

52 

12141 Castlegardeus, 

5S 

Derriaghy, 

1 

1 

12580 Londonderry, Boys’, 

9 

Crumlin, . . 

4 

2 



Largymore, 

60 

28 




14374 

9325 

12590 

11720 

8100 

13490 

13113 

8344 

8935 

13628 

8403 
13112 

8404 
13497 

5356 

15583 

15310 

14606 

9640 

7647 

12365 

11684 

11685 
8220 

13868 

10791 

6236 

6237 
15761 


Armagh. 

Water Street, 
Tullymore, 
Edgarstown ( 1 ), 
Tamnamore. 
Mullavilly (l), 
Edenderry, 

St. James’s, Girls’, . 
Portadown, 

Thomas .Street, 
Corerain, Boys’, 
Tanderagee, Boys*, . 
St. James’s, Boys’, . 
Tanderagee, Girls', . 
Edgarstown (2), 
Portadown. Boys’, . 
Mullavilly (2), 
Portadown Convent, 
Grove, 

Barkley, Girls’, 

Do. Boys’ 

St. Patrick’s, Boys’, 
Drelincourt. Boys’, . 
Drelincourt, Girls’, . 
Mount St. Catherine 
Convent. 

Maghernahely Convt 
Craigmore, 
Bessbrook, Boys’, . 

Do. Girls’, . 
St. Malachy’s (Bess 
brook.) 


l 

10 


3 

12 


13 

20 

49 


l 

19 

I 


* Approximate (record not available). 
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List o£ One Hundred and Thirty-nine National Schools attended 
by Half-time Pupils on the 31st December, 1911, together with 
the average Daily Attendance of Half-time Pupils in these schools 
during the year — continued. 


Boll No- County and School. 


DOWN — continued. 

12581 Londonderry, Girls’, 
3874 Mill Street, .. 

G641 Xewtownards (1), .. 
4657 Do. (2), . . 
11542 Green well street, 

15390 St. Mathew’s Convent 
6024 Killy lea^h, . • 

1246 Annsboro’, Boys , . . 
I486 Do. Girls’, . . 
11598 Comber Mill. 

14772 St. Malachy s, Boys , 

14773 St. Malachy’s, Girls’, 
3745 Shrigley, 

4048 Irish Street, 

15582 St. Mary’s, 

10793 Drumaness Mill, 

7508 Canal Street Convent, 


Number 
of half- 
time 
pupils 
on rolls 
on 31st 
Decem- 
ber, 1911 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
for the 
year 
1911. 

Boll No., County and School. 

Number 
of half- 
time 
pupils 
on rolls 
on 31st 
Decem- 
ber, 1911 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
for the 
year 
1911. 

■ 


TYRONE. 



21 

LI 

11586 Sion Mills, Boys’, . . 

38 

17 

4 

1 

11587 Do. Girls’, .. 

30 

12 

6 

4 

2254 Braekaville, Boys’, 

10 

4 

7 

3 

2255 Do. Girls’, . . 

16 

8 

24 

9 

9681 Loy, Boys’, 

11 

6 

7 

9 

13814 St. Brigid’s Convent, 

9 

4 

17 

6 

15840 St. Patrick’s Mona- 

5 

2 

13 

7 

stery. 



14 

7 

14458 St. Patrick’s Convent, 

10 

5 

70 

32 

11936 Derryloran, Boys’, . . 

11 

6 

4 

3 

16176 Drumglass, Girls’, . . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

12440 Lower Market, 

1 

— 

14 

7 

407 (lortalowry. 

4 

2 

6 

6 

11937 Derryloran, Girls’, . . 

6 

3 

20 

10 

10283 Newmills, 

1 

1 

32 

14 

7543 Cookstown, 

1 

— 

51 

22 

13256 Gortgonis, 

2 



List op National Schools on 31st December, 1911, in connection 
with which there were Van or Boat services in operation for the 
conveyance of pupils. 


County. 

Roll No. 

Name of School. 

Mode 

of 

Service. 

District Served. 

Antrim 

9270 

Armoy 

By Van 

Clintyfi'nnan. 

Armagh 

12005 

Mullaghmore . . 

,, 

Loughgilly. 

Cavan 

12099 

Billis 

,, 

Drumgoland. 

Donegal 

Down 

240G 

14100 

Shalvey 

St. John’s, Newcastle ) 


Cronchoe. 

Maghera. 

Dublin 

15270 

Donard View, Newcastle) 


12014 

Lucan (2) 


Leixhp. 

Fermanagh 

14108 

Stragowna 


Drumany. 

15920 

Jones Memorial 


Portlongfield. 

Leitrim 

8072 

Carrigeengeare 

St. Peter’s, Drogheda • . 


Bellaghabehy. 

Louth 

11072 

By Boat 

Mellifont. 

Donegal 

5400 

Rutland Island 

Eighter Island. 

5899 

Innisfree Island 


Innishal. 

Galway 

13030 

Illauneeragh . . 


Illaunmore. 

Mayo 

13357 

Cullenmore Island 

” 

Island more and 
Clyniah. 

” ■ * ' 

6008 

Myna' 

” 

Inniscuttle and 
Innisnalcillew. 
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List of Teachers' Residences. 


List op Teachers’ Residences provided by aid of Loa 

Public Funds, in connection with operative National li , 
on the 31st December, 1911 al S ' elloo k 


Roll No., County., and Name 
of School. 


Roll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


Antrim — continued. 


8 Crebilly. 

17 Bruslee. 

20 Carnmoney (2). 

27 Whitehouse (1). 

39 Tannaghmore. 

.54 Taylorstown, South. 
50 B ally sn odd. 

80 Magheraberry. 

83 Toreagh. 

93 Lylehill. 

95 Ballyutoagli. 

2402 Ballynarry. 

2551 Ballytober. 

2925 Bally voy. 

. 3592 Guy’s Boys. 

3605 Baflyniontena. 

3729 Ballyrobin. 

4671 Bruce Memorial. 

4808 Taylorstown, North. 
5302 Dundrod. 

6147 Ballycregagh. 

6311 Maxwell’s Walls. 

6856 Stranoeum. 

6958 Portrush (1). 

7095 Mark Street.* 

7340 St. Peter’s G. 

7904 Bellaghy. 

8417 Slaght, 

8515 Stoneyford. 

8516 Ligoniel. 

9075 Staff ordstown. 

9270 Annoy (1). 

9479 Charter’s Memorial. 
9718 Milford Street B. . 
9775 Randalstown (2). 

10135 Whiteliouse (2). 

10338 Holy Cross B., Belfast. 
10543 Roseland 
10921 Dervock, Upper. 

10940 Balligan. 

10944 Ballinderry, Upper. 
10996 Muckamore (1). 

11009 Gortgill. 

11059 Ballinderry, Lower. 
11227 Malone (St. John’s).* 
11239 Ballyhill. 

11309 Ballymena B. 

11449 St. Mark’s. 

11474 St. James’s, Belfast. 
11611 Montgomery Memorial. 
11618 Brookfield. 

11657 Eagry. 

11709 Leitrim. 

11807 Galdanagh. 

12082 St. Peter’s B. 


12148 

12225 

12288 

12324 

12389 

12478 

12761 

12762 
12956 
12982 
12987 
13291 
13329 
13455 
13589 
13616 
13633 

13883 

13884 
13931 
14261 
14499 
14790 
14977 
15006 

15024 

15025 
15175 
15192- 
15268 
15296 
15369 
15391 
15578 
15747 
15805 
15814 
15838 
15874 
15877 
15906 
15916 
16012 


Ramoan B. 

St. Nicholas', Belfast. 
DrumtuUagh. 

Soldiers town. 

Ballybeg. 

St. Joseph’s B. 

Process. 

St. Mary’s. 

Magheragall. 

Fountainville. 

Kilbride. 

Ballyvaddv. 

Agnes -street, Belfast. 
Bally lough. 

Causeway. 

Star of the Sea B., Belfast. 
St. Paul’s G., Belfast. 
Derriaghy. 

Derriaghy Infant. 

St. Paul’s (2), Belfast. 
Broadway. 


Countess Balzani Memorial G. 
Ballintoy Parochial. 
Ormeau-road. 

Trinity. 

Kelly Memorial. 

Alioghill. 

-3 Carlane. 

Pourtowns. 

St. dean’s. 

Lisnaniurrican. 

Hazelbank. 

Ulsterville. 

Stranmillis. 

Massereene. 

Creavery. 

Largymorc. 

Loanends. 

Craigmore. 

Glenavy 

Caddy. 

Doagh. 


Armagh. 

115 Lislea B. 

1354 Cam lough B. 
3156 Old Clare B. 

4138 Jonesborough B. 

4139 Jonesborough G. 
4271 Taniokey.f 
4325 Drumbanagher. 


* Loan redeemed. 

payable) 0 ^ landlord^ " nder Land Purchase Act. Moiety of former rent-charge 
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4860 Poyntzpass. 
5130 Derrynoose 43. 
5172 Anamar. 


8202 Cloncoro. 

8311 Lisnadill. 

8387 Halftown. 

8910 Eglish (2). 

9272 lartaraghan (1). 

9326 Kearn. 

9378 Moyravorty. 

10292 Tartaraghan (2). 

10472 Charlemont. 

10719 Ardmore. 

10873 Mall G. 

10939 Mall B. 

10948 Mullaghglass. 

11149 Seagoe. 

11161 Kinnego. 

11346 Derryvane. 

11491 College-street., Armagh. 

11881 Bannfoot. 

12430 Cormeen*. 

12774 Kilmore. 

13301 Glenanne. 

13423 Hill-street, Lurgan. 

13490 Edenderry. 

13516 Acadomy, Portadown. 

14060 Derrycarne. 

15414 Clonalig B. 

15458 Cross Roads. 

15583 Mullavilly (2). 

15761 St. Malachy’s (Bcssbrook) B. 
15800 Esky. 

15912 T&nnaghinoro. 

15971 Thomas -streot (Portadown). 

Cavan. 

4593 Ivnappagh. 

5232 Cootehill (2). 

8447 Ashfield. 

11117 OloverhiLl. 

12064 Cloncovid. 

12713 Corratober. 

13058 Crosser lough. 

13100 Drumkilly 

13203 St. Patrick’s B., Gowna. 

13227 Drumrora B. 

13228 Drumrora G. 

13259 St. Joseph’s B., .LougliduJL 

13260 St. Joseph’s G., Loughduff. 

13425 St. Mary’s B., Kilcogy. 

13426 St. Mary’s G., Kilcogy. 

13440 Cabra. 

H732 Garrysallagh B. 

14743 Carrigabruise. 


4-143 Crossroads. 

5046 Meonaeladdy. 

6066 Carnshanagh. 

(5849 Korrykcel. 

7 143 Monreagh. 

8343 Barkhall. 

8517 Meentinadoa. 

8786 Rashcdo^e. 

10231 Whitocastle. 

10760 Dunkineely (1). 

10827 Acres G. 

10800 Carrigans. 

12276 Lcttcrkenny (Robertson). 
13366 Glenorow. 

14628 St. Eunan’s Monastery. 
14841 Raphoe (Robertson) (1). 
15627 St. Mura’s, Tooban. 

15609 Drung. 

15763 St. Colmnb’s. • 

15873 The Castle. 

16037 St. Johnston (1). 


Down. 

187 Loughbrickland (1). 

253 Kircubbin. 

1636 Meeninabano. 

2044 Carr. 

2400 Tullycarnett. 

2513 Ballyeasborough, 

2518 Conlig (1). 

2500 Ballykeel Ednagonnoll. 
2689 Clare. 

2723 Drumlough. 

3078 Donaghcloney. 

3225 Gilford (1). 

3372 Cottown. 

3586 Ballyvostor. 

4040 Artana. 

4310 Clogher. 

4344 Groomsport. 

4-533 .Lisbarnott. 

4648 Irisli-streot, Killyleigh. 
4657 Newtownards (2). 

4684 Comber. . 

5073 Money rea. 

5134 Bolmont B. 

5467 Croinmelin Memorial. 

5704 Grey Abbey. 

5705 Grey Abbey Infant. 
5943 Ballykeel. 

6061 Bally mullan. 

6312 Ballymaglave. 

6594 Fortescue. 

6642 Windsor Hill B. 

6643 Windsor Hill G. 

6878 Ballystookart. 

7221 Strangford. 


1* -Loan Retloeruech 


List of Teachers' Residences. 


of Teachers’ Residences in connection with operative 
^National Schools on the 31st December, 1911 — continued. 

Provided by aid of State Loan. 


Doll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


Roll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


Armagh— continued. 


Donegal. 
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List of Teachers’ Residences in connection with operative 
National Schools on the 31st December, 1911— continued * 

Provided by aid of State Loan. 


Roll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


Down — continued. 

7268 Ballykinlar B. 

7445 Maglieraliamlet. 

7725 Ballymaglaff. 

8169 Smyth’s Comber. 

8190 Bally rogan. 

8325 Donaghadee (2). 

8590 Tonaghmore. 

8704 Corcreeny. 

8916 Kirkistown. 

8937 Dromore (3). 

9224 Belmont G. 

9417 Dromore (2) O. 

10295 Dromore (4). 

10355 Ballyroney. 

10408 Ballywalter Park. 

10608 Drumadonald. 

10821 Tubbernacarrlg. 

10848 Tyrella Parochial. 

10903 Saintfield (2). 

11184 Bally cranb eg B. 

11185 Ballycranbeg G. 

11359 Maze (1). 

11563 Ward B. ■ 

11572 Viscount Bangor 
11598 Comber Spinning Mill. 
11631 Newport. 

11683 M illisle. 

11729 St. James’s. 

11740 Clera. 

11946 Southwell Down B. 

11947 Southwell Down G. 
12092 Strandtown. 

12580 Londonderry B. 

12581 Londonderry G. 

12771 Ballinran. 

12881 Commons. 

12891 Maralin Village. 

13270 Bloomfield. 

13581 Dromara. 

13596 Victoria (Bally halbert). 

13703 Atticall B. 

13704 Atticall G. 

13971 Victoria. 

14133 St. Joseph’s B. 

14134 St. Joseph’s G. 

14160 St. Johns, Nowcastlc. 
14223 ' Bingian. 

14354 Portavogie (2). 

14417 Ballyboley. 

14752 Rosetta. 

14827 Bangor B. 

15117 Dundonald B. 

15136 Killaughy. 

15195 Dromore Road. 

15267 Saul. 

15270 Donard View. 

15306 St. Mary’s G. 

15417 O’Neill Memorial. 


Roll No.. County, and Name 
of School. 


Fermanagh. 

5784 Belcoo. 

10448 Moyglass. 

10467 Clabby. 

10995 Drumskimiy (1). 
11233 Moat. 

11536 Churchill. 

11930 Mullanvam. 

11981 Belleek B. 

12020 Bally cassidy*. 
12044 Maguiresbridge (1). 
12000 Coolaness. 

12088 Ballinamallard. 
13089 Tyreghan. 

13466 Mulnaskea. 

15235 Lisnaskea (2). 
15238 Maghoracroas. 

15780 Derrygonnelly Mill. 


Londonderry. 

1160 Carrymena. 

1941 Burnfoot. 

2598 Ballyrashane. 

2606 Ballynenagh. 

2692 Moneydig. 

5809 Carnalridge. 

6287 Moneycarrief. 

7908 My roe. 

8077 Beagh. 

8080 Largy. 

8081 Tartu alcelly. 

S340 Killymallaght. 

8493 Downhill. 

8531 Articlave. 

8955 Park. 

9095 Drumramer. 

9498 Curran. 

10442 Maghcrafelt Parochial. 
10833 Tamlaght. 

10875 Baltcagh. 

1116(5 Drumncechy. 

11464 Bellagliy, Senior. 
11607 Ballindorry. 

11984 Drapersfield. 

12391 Rallagh. 

12470 Lislane. 

12499 Lissan Parochial. 
12501 Maghera B. 

12674 Ogilby Trust. 

13006 Termoncanice B. 
13069 Kilcronaghan. 

13293 Killowen. 

13488 St. Malachy’s B. 
13518 Richardson Memorial. 
13771 Ivillybready. 

13924 Gurtuaghey. 


* Loan redeemed under Land Purchase Act. Amount of former moietj_of rent. 
barge payable to landlord. f Loan redeemed. 
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List of Teachers' Residences. 

t of Teachers’ Residences in connection with operative 
5 Xational Schools on the 31st December, 1911 — continued. 
Provided by aid of State Loan. 


Roll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


Roll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


i 

i 

j 


Londonderry — continued. 


14163 

14214 

14296 

14360 

16029 


Hollybush. 
Cumber-Claudy B. 
Dungiven B. 

Kilgort B. 

St. John’s Convent. 


Monaghan. 


3577 Lisdrumclave. 

5113 Dromlusty. 

5114 Broomfield. 

5502 Blackstaff. 

5796 Urclier. 

7558 Aughnaglough. 

8765 Lackagh. 

8911 Derry gooney. 

10282 Drumaeruttin. 

10573 Annaglaive. 

10574 Ballybay B. 

10718 Billis. 

11443 Killycarnan. 

12378 Hall-street, Ballybay. 
13911 Tydavnet. 

14071 Drumgossett B. 

14337 Dnuninons. 

14510 Anney. 

14845 Clones. 

15300 Clones (Fortview). 
15565 Errigal Trough. 


Tyrone. 


3926-7 Legcloughlin. 

5680 Roscavey. 

7150 Stewartstown (2). 

7204 Clooncandra. 

7543 Cookstown. 

7947 Sandville. 

7956 Ardstraw. 

8016 Lower Langfield. 

8017 Moy B. 

8330 Gortshalgan. 

8331 Moy (2). 

8385 Tamnamore. 

8438 Castlederg Edwards, B. 
8556 Brackey. 

9077 Clogher Parochial. 

10036 Ivillyman. 

10283 New Mills. 

10671 Glenagoorland. 

11093 Earl’s Gift. 

11936 Derryloran B. 

11937 Derryloran G. 

11941 Fivemiletown Senior. 


T y ro ne — continued. 

12443 Oldtown B. 

12628 Castlecaultleld (2). 

12777 Caledon-street, Aughnacloy. 

12845 Union-place B. 

12846 Union-place G. 

12880 Auglier (2). 

14034 Crosscavanagh (St. Joseph’s) 
14142 Castlederg Edwards, G. 
15190 Beltrim. 

15681 Tullyallen. 

15728 Victoria. 

15840 St. Patrick’s Monastery. 
16062 Drumglass B. 


Clare. 

1951 Ballinalacken. B. 
3897 St. Bridget’s B. 
4919 Cratloe B. 

5998 Bridgetown G. 

7573 Carran. 

8850 Miltown Malbay B. 
9507 Tullybrack B. 

10517 Kilshanny B. 

10568 Querrin. 

10741 Shannon View. 
11172 Meelick B. 

11714 Bansha. 

12866 Corkscrew Hill. 
13379 Fanore. 

13441 Gurthbofarna B. 
13876 Moveen B. 

13878 Baliycotton. 


Cork. 

454 Ovens B. 

467 Ballinspittal B. 
529 Myrtleville. 

532 W'hitechurch. 
1268 Clondulane. 

1392 Coolmountain. 
1692 Firmount B. 
1874 Kilworfch B. 

1884 Kilworth G. 

2016 ICnocknagoun B. 
2159 Creagh. 

2162 Lismire B. 

2379 Glengariffe. 

3438 Bally graddy. 
3501 Dnngourney. 
3588 Aghahullogue B. 
3722 Ballinora B. 

3823 Baliincollig B. 
3872 Baliincollig G. 
3993 Britway. 
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List of Feachers Residences. 


Xjist oi* Ieachlrs Residences in connection trith 

National Schools on the 31sfc December, 1911 ^ 0 ,^ rat ^ e 


Provided by aid of State Loan . 


Roll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


Cor k — continued. 

3997 Ballyhooly B. 

3998 Ballyhooly G. 

4118 Leamlara B. 

4122 Knockanevin B. 

4126 Scart B. 

4129 Skehanabeg. 

4172 Lowertown. 

4231 Liagoold G. 

4449 Clonmeen G. 

4837 Glamvorth B. 

4838 Gjanworth G. 

4954 Ballyhass G. 

5147 Clashbee. 

5263 Farrahy B. 

5334 Passage West B. 

5344 Ballynoe G. 

5345 Conna B. 

5478 Rockchapel. 

5508 Douglas G. 

5565 Trafrask B. 

5656 Goleen B. 

5868 Long Island. 

6137 Clonmult. 

6333 Kilmurry G. 

6403 Galladoo. 

6716 Deelis B. 

6824 Ooolea. 

7242 Cloghroe B. 

8230 St. Nicholas, Cork. 

8393 Rathduff. 

8409 Toureenalour. 

8829 Iiilcorney G. 

8972 Castlelack. 

9010 Dripaey B. 

9144 Curraghs. 

9413 Glaun. 

9588 Knoekbee. 

9649 Old Head of Kinsalo B. 
9766 Castleview. 

9855 Gurranes. 

10523 Fermoy Adair. 

10605 St. Finbar’s. 

10646 Central District B. 

10651 Tragunma. 

10703 St. Edmund’s. 

10771 Queenstown B. 

10772 Queenstown G. 

10855 Queenstown Infant. 
10930 Ballyglass B. 

10961 Mountpleasant. 

11025 Mawbeg. 

11274 Gurrane B. 

11282 Bealad B. 

11337 Kilmagner B. 

11726 Barrack Hill (Fermoy). 
11731 Milleen 
11922 Buttevant B. 

11932 Derry clougli G. 

11940 Guileen. 


Roll No., County, an(i Xamc 
of School. 


Cork — continued. 

11992 Whitegate B. 

11993 Whitegate G. 

12011 Ballymodan B. 
12013 Deelis G. 

12026 Little Island G. 
12169 Templebrady. 

12319 Lough Ine B. 

12399 Bardinchy. 

1 2447 Baltydaniel. 

12451 Schull (3). 

12510 Shanacashel. 

12612 Innishannon Bridge 
12676 Clogheen B. 

12685 Rossnacaliara. 

12697 Borleigh. 

12700 Grange (2). 

12849 Baltimore B. 

12921 Raharoon. 

12976 Derrincorrin. 

12977 Lehanemore B. 
12990 Kilcredan B. 

13023 Durrus. 

13096 Dromore G. 

13099 Reentrisk. 

13138 Dursey Island. 
13211 Ballingeary G. 
13234 Cloghduy B 
13249-50 Cahermore. 

13287 Tirelton G. 

13402 Knockraha B. 

13412 Killeenleigh. 

13512 Carrigaline B. 

13513 Carrigaline G. 

13543 Derrinacahara B. 
13648 St. Luke’s, Cork. 
13664 Glanmire, Lower, G. 
13747 Riverstown B. 

13779 Dromore B. 

13930 Greencoat Hospital. 
13987 Cluin B. 

14016 Ballytibbott. 

14052 Kanturk (1) B. 

14053 Kanturk (2) B. 

14107 Castletownrocke B. ' 

14108 Castletownroche G. 
14116 Kilb rittain B . 

14126 LadyHbridge B. 
14225 Ballydehob B. 

14235 Dirreenlamane. 

14303 Cape Clear B. 

14314 St. Mary’s, Shandon 
14430 Derrycreha. 

14438 Farran. 

14459 Lisheencreagh. 

14721 Schull B. 

1472? Schull Convent. 
14817 Bally voig G. 

14840 Gurrane G. 

15009 Dundareirke. 
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Teichers’ Residences in connection with operative 
^National Schools on the 31st December, 1911— continued. 

Provided by aid of State Loan. 


Foil No.. County, and Name 
of School. 


Roll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


Cork — continued . 

Bally vourney B. 
Ballyvourney G. 

St. Michael’s (Slievereagh). 
New Glanmire G. 

Clonpriest G. 

Dunbeacon. 

Bartlemy. 

Upper Glanmire. 

Derrinard. 

Rossbrin. 


15346 

15347 
15397 
154S5 
15517 
15552 
15701 
15792 
15969 
16079 

Kerry. 
542 Killury B. 

1399 Daurus. 

1601 Tiemaboul B. 

5168 Cirraghbeg B. 

3193 Glounaguillagh &. 
3235 Shelbourne (1). 
i5422 Direen. 

7660 Beale (1). 

7887 Knightstown B. 

7888 Knightstown G. 
8062 Clounkeen. 

8791 Lissivigeen B. 

8818 Kenmare Pari. 
9302 Glenflesk. 

9S78 Anghatubrid B. 
9995 Tnbrid B. 

10014-5 Coolick. 

10045 Lohar B. 

10182 Minard Castle. 
10239 Cahirdaniel B. 
10241 Bunaneer B. 

10380 Clandonglas B. 
10404 Glenderry G. 
10420 Rahavanig B. 
10545 Rathmorrell B. 
10957 Lixnaw B. 

10959 Fieries G. 

10963 Dromclough G. 
11405 Faha B. 

12198 Tyromoyle. 

12462 Cappa B. 

12463 Cappa G. 

12820 Cromane B. 

12823 Glencuttane G. 
12825 Dnngeel G. 

12832 Killorglin B. 

12833 Killorglin G. 
12875 Douglas B. 

13167 Ardrahan B. 
13481 Callinafercy B. 
13540 Murhnr B. 

13973 Glenmore. 

14025 Roekfield B. 
14767 Aughacasla. 

15668 Letter B. 

15669 Letter G. 


Limerick. 

556 Rich Hill 

2007 Croagh B. 

2008 Croagh G. 

2813 Foynes B.* 

2911 Kilcornan B. 

3232 Glin G. 

3786 Shanagolden B. 

4466 Ballymartin. 

4764 Patrick’s Well. 

4877 Killougbteen B. 

5880 Murroe B. 

5881 Murroe G. 

6516 Kildiino B. 

6539 Knockea B. 

6835 Derk 

7222 Banogue 
7748 Monaleen B. 

7900 Ballisteen B. 

8211 Athlacca. 

8902 Bottomstown. 

9132 Carnane. 

9668 Crecora. 

9970 Grange B.f 
10039 Springmount B. 

10313 Lurriga B. 

10685 Ballyhahill B.* 

10991 Garrydoolis B. 

11280 Carrickerjy B. 

11287 Foilaclera. 

11642 Dromin. 

11809 Knockadea B. 

11840 Meanus. 

12834 St. Michael’s. 

13026 Kilfinane Convent. 
13790 Bulgaden B. 

13812 Gurtavalla. 

14067 Fedamore B. 

14077 Castletown Conyers B. 

14231 Nicker B. 

14232 Nicker G. 

14315 Castletown Conyers G. 
15992 Ililfinane B. 


616 

1579 

3020 

4003 

4004 

4005 
4075 
4513 
4620 
6551 
6697 


Tipperary. 

Toomevara B. 

Ballinlonty. 

Burntcourt. 

Two-Mile-Borris. 

Littleton. 

Moycarkey. 

M oyglass. 
Rahealty. 
Thomastown. 

Emly B. . 
Ardfinane B. 


* Loan redeemed. Amount of former moiety of rent-charge payable to landlord, 
t Loan redeemed. _ 
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7358 Skeheenarinkv B. 
7433 Ernly G. 

7982 Grange B. 

8072 lisvernane. 

8551 Ballyneal. 

8734 Toomevara G. 
8957 Anacarty G. . 
10432 Ballou gb. 

10434 Ardane. 

10560 Knockgraffon. 
11480 Ayle B. 

12124 Bear B. 

12705 Emly Infant. 
13499 Corbally. 

13529 Commonaline. 
13847 HoIIyford B. 

13991 Birdhill. 

14008 Curraghpoor B. 
14256 Mockler’s Hill. 
14871 Castle Otvvav. 
15299 Gaile. 

15304 Tankerstown. 
15526 Tour. 

15535 Bishopswood. 
15560 Ballinree. 

15778 Nenagh. 


Waterford. 

1857 Clonea B. 

3550 Whitechurch G. 

4868 Fenor B. 

8132 louraneena B; 

10660 Ballyheafy G. 
11889-90 Kilbrien 
13635 Ballyduff B. 

14099 Abbeyside B. 

14568 Killea B. 

14679 Butlerstown B. 

15129 Caraphire. 

15963 Rathgormac B. 


Carlow. 

662 Ballinabranna B. 

672 My shall B. 

674 Ratnvilly B. 

677 Glynn. 

684 Tinryland G. 

1116 Ballinkillen B. 

1215 Newtown Dunlecknev B. 
1500 Myshall G. 

2124 Old Leighlin B. 

3235 Baw'nree. 

5436 Ardattin. 


10270 Benekerry. 
11045 Fenagh. 


13607 Tullow. 
14125 Ballon B. 
14186 Ridge (1).- 
14837 Ballon G. 


Dublin-. 

714 Lucan B. 1 
755 Swords B. 

4568 Cabinteely G. 

4970 Cabinteely B. 

9642 Burrow. 

11873 Rathmichael. 

12327 Damastown. 

12379 St. Paul’s (2) G. 

13086 St. Mary’s B. 

13087 St. Mary’s G. 

13088 St. Mary’s Infant. 

13217 Rathcoole B. 

14010 St. Columbkille’s, Swords, G. 

14011 St. Columbkille’s, Swords, 

Infant. 

14123 Howth B. 

14995 St. Paul’s (2) B. 

15132 Harold B. 

15569 Milverton. 

15626 St. Catherine’s, West, G. and 
Infant- 

15650 Corduff. 

15767 St. James’s Parish B. 

15995 Canon O’Hanlon Memorial. 


Kildare. 

767 Caragh. 

786 Staplestown. 

2284 Two-Mile-House. 

2291 Kildangan B. 

2292 Kildangan G. 

2541 Ballysax B. 

3428 Johnstown Bridge. 

5839 Lackagli. 

6757 Nurney. 

7303 Ballymount. 

8099 Sallins B. • 

8361 Clongorey. 

10829 Kilmeague. 

12970 St. James’s, Castledermot. 
13350 Athgarvan. 

16303 Clogherinkoe. 


List of Teachers Residences in connection -rrifv. 

National Schools on the 31st December,^ 

Provided by aid of State Loan. 


Roll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


Tipperary — continued. 


Boll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


Carlow — contin ued. 
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List of Teachers' Residences in connection with operative 
National Schools on the 31st December, 1911 — continued. 


Provided by aid of State Loan. 


Roll No., County, and Name > 

Roll No., County, and Name 


of School. 


of School. 


Kilkenny. 


Louth. 

799 

Graigue G. 

2138 

Aclint. 

1201 

Robinstown B. 

2322 

Carlingford B. 

2249 

Clomantagh. 

3001 

Omeatli B. 

3110 

Bonne tts town. 

3002 

Omeath G. • 

3683 

Galmoy B. 

4084 

Rocktate. 

3839 

Desart.* 

6576 

Dromin. 

4193 

Clinstown B. 

9100 

Philipstown. 

5033 

Coolagh. 

12402 

Ardaghy. 

5198 

Colliery. 

13582 

Carlingford G. 

5730 

Mooncoin B. 

14069 

Dundalgan B. 

7260 

Kilmacow Convent. 

14207 

Kilsaran B. 

9880 

Bally fasey. 

14208 

Kilsaran G. 

10445 

Byrnesgrove 

14252 

Callystown B. 

12487 

Coolroebeg . 

14253 

Callystown G. 

1302S 

Castlegannon. 

14540 

Courtbane. 

13033 

Kilmacoliver B. 

15125 

St. Mary’s B. 

13034 

Kilniacoliver G. 


13333 

13510 

Cloggah.f 
Ballyfoyle B. 


Meath.- 

13511 

Ballyfoyle G. 



13539 

Newtown 

885 

Ratoatli B. 

13892 

Ballydaniel B. 

886 

Ratoath G. 

14187 

Kilmacow B. 

1309 

Stackallen B. 

14626 

Smitlistown. 

1425 

Kill B. 

14999 

Ferry bank B. 

2230 

Rathkenny. 

15340 

Oarrigeen B. 

3114 

Duleek G. 


3115 

Bohermeen B. 



3922 

Stackallen G. 


King’s. 

4723 

Kilbride. 



5331 

Creewood. 

5204 

Ballynagar. 

6554 

Duleek B. 

5522 

Mucklagh. 

7166 

Meath Hill B. 

5748 

Island Parish B. 

9039 

Robinstown. 

5779 

Horseleap G. 

9238 

Ballinlough B. 

6072 

Mount Bolus B. 

9380 

Ballivor B. 

10353 

Oharleville. 

9846 

Rathregan.- 

11395 

Frankford. 

10950 

Donacarney B. 

13060 

Bloomhill. 

11978 

12779 

Gortloney. 

St. James’ B., Athboy. 


Longford. 

12781 

St. James’ Infant, Athboy 



12788 

Flower Hill. 

1174 

Ballinalee B. 

12897 

Ughtyneill. 

1420 

Clooneen. 

13775 

St. Patrick’s. Trim.' 

8263 

St. Michael’s (2) B. 

13965 

Ballinacree B. 

11082 

Keenagh (2). 

15104 

Cannistown. ■ 

11301 

CurraghcahiU. 



12690 

Ballymahon B. 
St. Columba’s B. 



12813 


Queen’s. 

13102 

Brianstown. 


13284 

St. Patrick’s G. 

1879 

Arles G. 

13306 

Graigue G.* 

5442 

Rosenallis. 

13536 

Olondara. 

6129 

Loughteague. 

13963 

Granard B. 

9751 

Mountmellick - Parochial. 

13989 

Moyne B. 

10544 

Cosby. 

14220 

St. Columbkille’s B. 

10807 

Coolbanagher. 

14386 

Stonepark B. 

12223 

Castlefleming. 

14584 

Edemnore. 

12231 

Rush Hall. 

15U35 

Ardagh B. 

13079 

Portarlington.- 



13158 

Offerlane. 


•---♦-Loan- redeemed. -f Two residences.--- 
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List of Teachers’ .Residences in connection with onmt;- 
National Schools on the 31st December, 1911— continued 6 


Prodded by aid of State Loan. 


Roll No.. County, and Name 
of School. 

Roll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


Queen’s — continued . 


Wexi-obd— continued. 

13953 

St. Canice’s. 

13166 

Clearistown. 

14486 

liniahoe G. 

13266 

Ferns B. 

14838 

Maryborough. 

13689 

Tara Hill. 

15197 

Briscoli. 

13795 

Boolavoguc. 

15377 

Oak. 

14254 

Danescastle B. 

15537 

Ballyfin. 

15282 

Old Ross. 

15867 

Knockaroo. 

15883 

Killegney. 

15924 

Clonad. 

15948 

Clologue. 




Wicklow. 


Westmeath. 





1782 

Johnstown. 

942 

Milltown (2) B. 

2276 

Arklow B. 

1315 

Kilbeggan B. 

3551 

Ballinacarrig. 

1429 

Lismacaffrey B. 

5921 

Calary. 

4087 

Mullingar Pari. 

5949 

Rathdrum B. 

4332 

Moate B. 

7012 

Annacarter. 

5390 

Ballinafid. 

12268 

Castlemacadam . 

7129 

Collinstown B. 

12529 

Rathdrum (2). 

7443 

Ballymore B. 

12554 

Grey stones (2). 

8100 

Edmonton. 

13246 

Moneystown. 

8647 

Ballynahowen G. 

13506 

Rathnew. 

9500 

Clonmellon (2) B. 

13597 

St. Andrew’s, Bray. 

10426 

Ballinea B. 

13679 

Delgany. 

10857 

Castlepollard Pari. 

14028 

Ferrybank. 

12862 

Glenidan. 

14045 

Carysfort B. 

12905 

Rahugh. 

14398 

Wicklow (2). 

13571 

Driunraney B. 

15164 

Clara Vale. 

14362 

Kinnegad B. 

15676 

Wicklow B. 

14451 

St. Feighan’s G. 

15793 

St. Paul’s, Bray. 

15291 

Streamstown B. 



15307 

Dalystown. 






Galway. 


Wexford. 

1772 

Ryehill.* 



1828 

Esker B. 

949 

Killanerin B. 

4219 

Spiddal B. 

959 

Mountfield. 

4506 

Oranmore B. 

963 

Glynn B. 

4509 

Castle Daly. 

965 

Mulrankin. 

4789 

Petor swell. 

1123 

Mayglass. 

(5258 

Killahighton. 

1920 

Baflyoullane. 

7552 

Ballinderreen G. 

2311 

Trinity. 

7829 

Liscune. 

3755 

Adamstown B. 

7831 

Mullagh G. 

3902 

Ballindaggin. 

7924 

Killy an B.* 

4183 

Bree. 

8226 

Atlienry B. 

5753 

Baldwinstown. 

9079 

Barna B. 

5919 

Bannow. 

9343 

Aille. 

5990 

Tagoat B. 

9458 

Castlegar. 

6700 

Carrowreigh, 

9584 

Loughhatorick. 

8535 

Castletown. 

9607 

Newtown B. 

8690 

Piercetown G. 

10455 

Clondoyle. 

9717 

Park. 

10582 

Gortmore. 

11951 

Killann. 

10591 

Ardmore. 

12610 

Rathaspeck. 

10786 

Farm. 

12741 

Marshalstown. 

11089 

Claran B. 

12830 

Horeswood B. 

11217 

Leenane. 

12923 

Donamore. 

11229 

Kilbeacanty. 

13024 

Ard amine. 

11261 

Carraroe. 




— 
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List of Teachers’ Residences in connection with operative 
National Schools on the 31st December. 1911 — continued. 


Provided by aid of State Loan. 


Roll No.. County, and Name 
of School. 

Boll No.. County, and Name 
of School. 


Galway — continued . 


Galway — continued . 

11290 

Camus. 

14421 

Ard. 

11373 

Rosmuck. 

14423 

Aughrim B. 

11764 

New Inn. 

14431 

St. MacDara’s Infant. 

11384 

Tiemakill. 

14448 

Cloughanover. 

11018 

Milltown B. 

14633 

Barnaderg B. 

12078 

Clydagh B. 

14659 

St. Ronan’s B. 

12103 

Aillebrack. 

14663 

Shanballard. 

12106 

Cloughbrack. 

14746 

Mason Island. 

12110 

Garbaily. 

14747 

Feenish Island. 

12138 

Brownesgrove. 

14959 

Cooloo B. 

12141 

Aughris. 

15027 

Eglish. 

12339 

Inishmaine. 

15071 

Killeenadeema B. 

12340 

Killeany. 

15072 

Killeenadeema G. 

12342 

Onaght. 

15146 

Loorha G. 

12352 

Mount Belle w B. 

15166 

KiltuIIa. 

12353 

Mount Bellow G. 

15228 

St. Patrick’s (Corgary). 

12407 

Glann. 

15436 

St. Joseph’s G. 

12474 

Dunmore B. 

15482 

Cornaniona B. 

12586 

Carrabrowne. 

15534 

Kilkerrin. 

12606 

Crumlin B. 

15587 

Gortnadeve. 

12706 

Salerna B. 

15679 

Tawin Island. 

12721 

Garra B. 

15771 

Newcastle B. 

12782 

Kilcoona B. 

16121 

Attvmon . 

12903 

Caherlistrane G. 



12945 

Cartronkeel. 



12916 

Derroe B. 


LEITRIM. 

12954 

Lackagh B. 



13013 

Gortaleam G. 

1024 

Jamestown. 

13146 

Mynish Island. 

3127 

Manorhamilton B. 

13147 

Brackloon. 

5684 

Killegar. 

13155 

Garrafrauns B. 

8390 

Manorhamilton (Masterson’s). 

13216 

Woodlawn. 

8672 

Carrigeengeare. 

13304 

Gurteen. 

12194 

Lisduff (2). 

13307 

Loughconnera. 

12525 

Dr umkeelanmore. 

13322 

Inisheer. 

12872 

Drumshanbo B. 

13341 

Leatra B. 

13926 

Cornamon. 

13411 

Carna B. 

14779 

Lisduff (1). 

13416 

Letternrullen Island. 

14847 

Glenboy. 

13432 

Bullaun. 

15616 

Fearglass B. 

13526 

Tiernee. 



13528 

Drim. 



13621 

Letterfrack. 


Mayo 

13622 

Moyrus. 



13687 

St. Joseph’s, Cong. 

2342 

Doocastle.* 

13699 

Lettermore. 

3299 

Drumgallagh. 

13740 

Bally conneely. 

3968 

Murneen. 

13927 

InmsbofCm B. 

7075 

Cross B. 

14030 

Sonnagh. 

11101 

Cullane B. 

14218 

Windfield B. 

11141 

Killasser B. 

14233 

St. MacDara’s B. 

11438 

Ballyhaunis B. 

14250 

Moylough B. 

11454 

Bonnifinglas. 

14251 

Moy lough G. 

11549 

Derreen. 

14257 

Kilmore. 

12173 

Meelickmore. 

14273 

Lisheenaheiltha B. 

12195 

Ballin villa B. 

14294 

Brierfield B. 

12404 

Cloontia B. 

14377 

Kilconnell B. 

12467 

Craggagh B. 

14383 

Ballaghlea. 

12494 

Loughmask. 

14394 

Kilbeacanty (2). 

12520 

Newtownbrowne. 


* Loan redeemed. 
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List of Teachers' Residences in connection with operative 
National Schools on the 31st, .December, 1911 — continued. 


Provided by aid of State Loan. 


Boll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


Mayo — continued. 

12547 Cloonamna B. 

12550 Magheraboy G. 

12570 Shammer B. 

12626 Killitiane. 

12627 Glansaul. 

12645 Partry G. 

12689 Treentaur G. 

13081 Kilinovee G. (1). 

13152 St. Joseph’s, Derry wash. 

13153 Coolnafayna B. 

13182 Keelogues B. 

13311 St. Patrick’s, Clare Island. 
13389 Brackloon B. 

13444 St. Mary’s, Ballyhean. 
13467 Hcathfield. 

13476 Kilbride. 

13533 LisduiT B. 

13545 St. James’ B. 

13659 St. Mary’s B., Bekan. 
13758 Templemary. 

13781 St. John’s, Breaify. 

13787 St. Peter’s. 

13797 St. Patrick’s. 

14074 Glenrnask. 

14115 Koilmore. 

14288 Larganboy B. 

14467 Nowbrooke. 

14534 Gortjordan B. 

14812 Kilinovee (2) G. 

14865 Guilagnrrain. 

15007 Partry B. 

15030 St. Mary’s B., Augliamoro. 
15073 Slirah. 

15539 St. John’s, Logboy. 

Roscommon. 

1327 Kilbognot B. 

1344 Ballintlova. 

1753 Elpliin. 

3911 St. John’s. 

3963 Tisrara B. 

4100 Lougliglynn B. 

5844 Clooneymiinn B. 

7402 Cootohall B. 

7853 Dangan G. 

9362 Rahara. 

9468 Bally feony. 

9517 Feevagh B. 

9639 Tormonbarry.t 
10218 North Yard B. 

11242 Don B. 

11243 Don G. 

11393 Rathnagly. 

* Loan redeemed. 

■\ School suspended. 


.Roll No., County, and Name 
of School. 


Roscommon— continued. 

11948 Cloonfad. 

12527 Mount Delvin. 

12778 Tawny taskin. 

12917 Groaghnafarna. 

.12959 Oarrigeenroe B. 

13141 OroHB. 

13163 Clooncullane. 

13278 Tondragee B. 

13430 St. Joseph’s, Banada. 
13468 Killomod. 

13498 Cloonfower. 

13757 Tarmon. 

13794 Boherroo. 

13800 Currasallagh. 

13836 Carrigeen. 

13879 Slatta B. 

14050 Whitehall G. 

14056 Mount Talbot. 

14488 Lake view. 

14601-2 Cloonean G. 

14719 Fort Augustus B. 

15045 Strokestown B. 

15425 Fairymount B. 

15584 Grange. 

15585 Doerpark. 

1(5009 Garrick B. 


Sligo. 

4487 Achonry.* 

6249 Sooey. 

10473 Oalry. 

10734 Knooknaroa. 

11597 Ballinorley. 

11733 Cloonagh B. 

12008 Quigabar. 

12752 Dunally. 

1 33 1 5 Knockalassa. 

13639 Lalceviow. 

13944 Kilmactiguo G. 

14441, Kilmacowen. 

14567 DrumoaBhel. 

.14589 St. Michaors, Olooncunny. 
14636 (Jarniroo B. 

14814 Miltown. 

15049 Largan. 

15051 Quay Street, Monastery Snr. 
15215 Mariner’s, Enniscrone. 

15217 Ardkoorin. 

15-421 Ballyoonnell B. 

15496 Lealfoney. 

15745 Mullaghneane, 

16044 Kitross. 


Resilience occupied by teacher of Whitehall B. N. School. 
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